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EB laewn supreme delight we take in be- 
ing racked, tortured and suspended 
over chasms by the fickle tenure of a 
rotten plank is one of the most unselfish 


traits of human nature. For my part, I 
have never been so happy as when held, 
by the strong power of imagination, 
right over the depths of a medizval 
oubliette, at the bottom of which the 
roaring of the sea or of a brace of gor- 





mandizing lions was distinctly audible. 
The first question asked by Paul Flem- 
ming of the baron of Hohenfels, when 
at Heidelberg, was one about that tra- 
dition of the castle according to which 
Louis le Débonnaire was frightened by 
an apparition of Satan and the Virgin 
into delivering up his brother Frederick 
to the two Black Knights representing 
the Vehm-Gericht. ‘Ha! that is grand,” 
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I said, inexpressibly refreshed with the 
allusion to the thrilling Vehm -Gericht. 
“Tell me the whole story quickly, for 
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ELICITING TRUTH, 


I am curious as a child.” Ah! that 
indispensable Vehmic Council — true 
grammar-school in which the genius of 
Radcliffe and Ainsworth was formed— 
was there ever a contrivance so admira- 
bly adapted for pleasantly crisping the 
scalp and icing the veins! I am not 
ashamed to say that even in these latter 
years of mine there are certain stormy 
evenings when I draw forth the coals 
over the hearth, practice my geomancy, 
lock out all interlopers, and invoke the 
powerful Wizard of the North. He 
plunges me into a dream that is the 
very acme of sweet terror: a voluptuous 
swimming sensation overcomes me as 
my bed, in whose integrity I should else- 
where have perfect faith, sinks down, 
down, down, fathoms deep. The damps 
of dungeons are around me: around me 
ralso are black and awful forms, from 
one of which a solemn voice proceeds, 
asking if I know where I am. I am 
drilled in my lesson: “I believe that I 
am before the Unknown or Secret Tri- 
bunal called the Vehm-Gericht.” 

“Then are you aware,” answers the 





Cyan 


judge, “that you would be safer if you 
were suspended by the hair over the 
abyss of Schaffhausen ?””’ 

I enjoy it immensely, for I have 
recognized the voice, slightly broken 
with inward laughter, of the Wizard 
himself. I know perfectly well that 
he cannot afford to lose a hero in the 
very middle of the second volume, 
and I know, too, that he is a dear 
old hypocrite of a medieval, with a 
mask of terror and a heart of butter. 
“Now, by my halidom!’’ says the 
great Vehmic Wizard in his finest 
chest tones, ‘“‘mockest thou me, caitiff? 
Off with him, then, to the profoundest 
bastiles of Breisach !” 

And there I am, on a sheaf of fresh 
theatrical straw, with a bottomless 
pit in the floor, in which I can see the 
subterranean scene-shifters. And my 
name is not Paul Flemming, but Ar- 
thur Philipson, and I hear footsteps. 
They come, they come, the murder- 
ers! O Lady of Mercy! and O gra- 
cious Heaven! forgive my transgres- 
sions! And when the footsteps ap- 

proach, there, robed in angelic white 
muslin, is Anne of Geierstein. “Can 
these things be?” I cry fatuously ; “and 
has she really the powers of an element- 
ary spirit?’ And she, taking my hand, 
wafts me forth, as blissfully and easily 
as would a morning dream, into the day- 
light. 

“I knew she was coming,’ 
the Wizard at . 
my elbow, 
“and that was 
the reason I 
dumped you 
there.” 

When, how- 
ever, I exam- 
ined the un- 
derground © 
portions of the 
Neues Schloss 
at Baden - Ba- 
den, I found 
the relics re- 
maining there endued with 4 ferocious 
realism that took away my confidence. 

Sylvester Berkley in evening-dress— 


’ 


observes 


“KNOW THYSELF !”’ 
* 
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for he had some people to meet at din- 
ner—myself in my garden-cap, and a 
guide with a torch, committed ourselves 
to the exploration. We had hurriedly 
got over the examination of the palace 
for the sake of these famous sub-con- 
structions. ‘Tis there, they say, in the 
Middle Ages sat the terrible Vigilance 
Committee called Vehmic, formerly the 
terror of Europe, and more recently the 
cause of many a melodrama and opera. 

We descended innumerable steps, 
formed of slabs of rock scarcely con- 
nected together, and worn by the steps 
of ages. Tottering or sliding under our 
feet, they threatened death for the least 
false balance. Relieved of this peril, we 
passed through ten vaults, each more 
sepulchral than the other. 

A door, made of a single stone, pre- 
sented itself. After long efforts the stiff 
portal opened—not by means of a key, 
but of powerful levers which we ourselves 
helped to move. 

We were in the grand chamber of the 
Secret Tribunal. The form of the seats 
from which the judges spoke was still 
visible on some of the stones that rose 
out of the ground. After a silent exam- 
ination, followed by a procession through 
numerous corridors, we were suddenly 
ushered into a large hall, more forbid- 
ding than all the rest. Bolts of iron, 
chains and rusty clamps adorned the 
blackened and slimy walls. “This is 
the inquisition-chamber,” said the guide 
solemnly, moving his torch along the 
stones still spotted with blood: “here the 
victims, placed on the rack, were tor- 
tured with the pincers, their foreheads 
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‘WHEN WE SHALL MEET AT COMPT.” 


compressed by a constantly narrowing 
band of iron, and their feet set on a fur- 
nace.” 

I fairly choked in such an atmosphere, 
and at the presence of these visible, pal- 
pable irons rusted with blood, a cold per- 
spiration stood out on my forehead. I 
looked at Sylvester. Smiling, white-cra- 
vatted, he was kissing the pommel of his 
cane. 

“You are good-natured,” he said, “to 
devote so much valuable emotion to such 
a small affair.” 

“A small affair!’ repeated I, pointing 
to the tortures. 

“In former times,” he answered with 
the most perfect self-possession, ‘‘ when 
enemies invaded the country, these big 
cellars were used to fold the sheep and 
oxen, as well as those less valuable beasts 
of burden, the women. You see the 
chains and fastenings for the cows. Up 
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to this point, dear Mr. Flemming, I have 
not contradicted your errors—you seem- 
ed to feel a need for a Vehmic Council, 
and I indulged you—but now that it has 
brought out the perspiration over your 
temples and nose, thus including you 


N 
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among the tortured, I suppress it. No 
Vehmic Council ever sat here.” 

Even painful feelings are sometimes 
not without their sweetness. I felt like 
keeping mine. I observed that the mag- 
nitude of these terrible ‘halls witnessed 
ig 
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EX VOTO. 


that they were constructed for some awful | I asked the guide if he knew no story 


purpose. The guide, furnished only with 
the name and definition of each room, 
declined to take part in the discussion. 
After having made us pass over a little 
bridge, whose gaping planks allowed a 
damp, tomblike air to ascend to our nos- 
trils, he turned suddenly. ‘‘The oubli- 
ettes!” he said in his hollowest tones. 

I took a stone, and let it fall through 
a crack in the boards: it was ten seconds 
arriving at the bottom. 

I crossed my arms and looked firmly 
at Sylvester. “Well?” I said. 

“A well, certainly,”’ he answered. 

I was put out at having the word thus 





taken from my mouth to my disadvantage. 


of the dark old times, with the name of 
some illustrious victim plunged into the 
oubliette. 

He confessed to knowing, of his own 
memory, that formerly, a long while ago, 
when he was quite young, a little dog, 
that had stolen in at the heels of its 
master, had disappeared between the 
planks of the bridge. The animal’s 
name was Love. The owner was an 
Englishman, and therefore very rich. 
He offered enormous bribes for the body 
of his dog, living or dead. With the 
dog, which was got out alive, but sneez- 
ing, they brought up a kind of dust, half 
white and half red, which evidently pro- 
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ceeded from human bones and weapons 
reduced to rust. 

I did not consider that the adventure 
of the aforesaid Love was tabulable in a 
class of historical events sufficiently grave 
to allow me to make a weapon of it 
against Sylvester. 

The more I studied the character of 
the latter, the more it puzzled me. With 
his correctness, his measured phrases, 
his politeness, he united a strange ob- 
stinacy and an obvious exaggeration. 
As we emerged from the dungeons of the 
Neues Schloss, our discussion still pro- 
ceeding, he combated my views with a 
vivacity and a personal strenuousness 
that surprised me. Here evidently was 
no man, like Flemming, content to hold 
his dearest opinions by a thread of fable 
or sentiment. But the trait was hardly 
noticed ere it was handsomely apologized 
for. Berkley, his own accuser, com- 
plained of a temper the reverse of dip- 
lomatic. ‘“ My poor uncle was just so,” 
he observed, ‘‘and has been known to 
dance on his own chinaware like a der- 
vish. He tried cold tubs, and I am try- 
ing whey. Every one, as Socrates ob- 
serves, should know himself.” 

It appeared to me that there were 
depths in Berkley which I had not sound- 
ed. I took his arm and returned with 
him to dinner., Habituated to Baden- 
Baden, the dinner was for him a con- 
tinual series of bows, compliments, send- 
ing off of brimming glasses to bowing 
and complimenting people at a distance. 
Of two especial friends of his, one was 
a German literary gentleman, so famous 
that I do not venture to mention his 
name—the other a landscape-painter. 

After dining, I, for my part, discovered 
an acquaintance, one of the disputants 
of the table at Carlsruhe. After asking 
for a few points, such as whether the St. 
Lawrence River did not keep its color 
for a long time after running into Lake 
Superior, and whether Washington Ter- 
ritory were not synonymous with the 
District of Columbia, he gave me a 
chance for a question, to hear whose an- 
swer my ears were throbbing. I asked, 
as indifferently as possible, after Francine 
Joliet. 





It appeared that since my departure 
Francine did nothing but sing from morn- 
ing till night. Exceedingly dissatisfied 
with this reply, I turned to Sylvester, who 


THE CHAPEL OF THE POOR. 


with his friends intended to drop in at 
the Casino of Holland, a rendezvous for 
the archzologists and curiosity-hunters 
of the country. There is at the Casino 
a library of limited numbers, but com- 
posed exclusively of works connected 
with the traditions of the grand duchy. 
I found there several persons of my own 
kidney, capital fellows, Germans of that 
noble stomach that digests science equal- 
ly with beer. 

The next day I counted, of course, on 
returning to Paris, but the thing was not 
feasible. The clothes in which I stood 
would hardly bear the journey, while my 
funds, though unlimited“in the letter 
which I carried in my pocket, were prac- 
tically reduced to a few coppers. To 
change these conditions a little time was 
absolutely necessary. 

For the matter of pocket-money, how- 
ever, small change is perfectly useless at 
Baden-Baden. Once deposited by the 
train at the station of Oos, you become 
a privileged subject of the proprietor. 
He takes charge of your pleasures, treats 
you to balls, races, hunts and concerts, 
and will not let you pay so much as a. 
cab-driver or a washerwoman. For these, 
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again, there is a formal tariff of charges, 
regulated by city ordinance. Of those 
wasps of the traveler’s life you hear noth- 
ing until the day of your departure, when 
they make a feeble rattle in the hotel- 
clerk’s bill. 

The persuasions of my acquaintance, 





the claims of my affairs, and, above all, 
a certain assonance and sympathy I 
found between this sentimental watering- 
place and my feelings, prevented my 
immediate departure. I therefore began 
to explore the locality. I dashed through 
the Black Forest like the Black Hunts- 


THE GALLERY OF LEGENDS. 


man of Fontainebleau—in a cab, how- 
ever. I faithfully attended the concerts. 
I took part in the promenade — easily 
planted in a garden-chair. I frequented 
the Conversations-Haus. I enjoyed the 
Casino, with its books and its maggots. 
I even condescended to visit the reading- 
room of good Frau Marx, where, plunged 
into all the papers and all the reviews 
of the day, were noses of old club-men 
from half the countries of Europe, not to 
speak of the frosty ones belonging to 
German school-mistresses, who pottered 
round the tables in impossible bonnets. 
I became reconciled to Baden-Baden, 
and no longer called it a theatrical dec- 
oration. 

At the Old Trinkhalle, where is found 
the principal or father fountain, I would 
watch Sylvester, armed with a little 
thermometer, testing the water, which 
has the singular faculty of burning the 
hand, but not the lips. O simple prob- 
lem, but too much for a diplomatist! 





Berkley drank like a dolphin, and was 
probably the most superstitious believer 
in all the baths. * 

Opposite the Old Trinkhalle is the old 
drinking-gallery, now become the gen- 
eral shelter for all the broken statues, all 
the Roman potsherds, left from the an- 
cient Aurelia Aquensis. There I saw a 
Mercury with ass’s ears, found on the 
summit of the Stauffenberg, which owes 
thereto its modern name of Mount Mer- 
cury. With Berkley I visited the Stauf- 
fenberg aforesaid, the Fremersberg and 
many others. The old cemetery itself 
received our visiting-card, though there 
is no record of tourists having gone thith- 
er before us. We were rewarded by the 
sight of its calvary and cross, where the 
Saviour appears life-sized, while behind 
him, on a mountain two yards high, 
perches an angel in the most innocently- 
diminished perspective. At this gro- 
tesque monument Sylvester, to my sur- 
prise, crossed himself. Abstaining, for 
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my part, out of respect for art, if for nothing else, I 
asked him frankly the cause of his un-English ac- 
tion. ‘‘My views may be peculiar,” said he, “but 
as I think a diplomatist is the mediator between 
different nations, I consider that he ought to ob- 
serve all religious practices that are not in them- 
selves immoral.” 

We next entered a little cell decorated as a chapel. 
The walls were covered with ex voto offerings, such X 
as little twisted arms and clubbed feet, modeled in 
plaster: small paintings of many kinds, each with & 
the story of a miraculous cure, told of the interces- | 
sion of the saints, more powerful here, it would 
seem, than the thermal springs. In the chapel and 
around the door were good simple peasants, men 
and women, muttering their paternosters as they 
knelt. Sylvester knelt with them, and like them 
muttered a prayer. 

It was after our promenade in the cemetery that 
I bethought me of a mundane but agreeable resur- 
rection, that of my wardrobe. I dropped Berkley, 
with rendezvous at the New Trinkhalle, and in the 
discreet shelter of a tailor’s shop caused my old 
scarred habit to disappear under a neat spring sur- 
coat, with some further transformations of like cha- 
racter. I also procured varnished shoes and a silk- 
en hat, so strong upon me was the influence of wa- 
tering-place vanity and the fear of hotel-stewards. 
Making then for the Trinkhalle, I found in its vicin- 
ity a knot of my philosophic friends from the Ca- 
sino, together with the painter and the literary man.. 

Opposite the New Trinkhalle, which is not to be 
confounded with the old one, rises an edifice in 
the form of a classic portico, presenting a long gal- 
lery upheld by Corinthian pillars. "On the wall be- 
tween each pair of columns is painted in fresco some 
legend of the country, to the number of fourteen 
pictures. One of these allegories the painter was 
demonstrating to his friends, like a geometrical the- 
orem, with the aid of his cane. I joined the group. 
“It is the story of young Burkhardt Keller, a noble 
knight. On two different evenings he met, as he 
was riding through the forest of Kuppenheim, a 
lady veiled in white, who sank into the ground at 
his approach. He caused the ground to be dug up 
in the place where she had disappeared, and found 
there the remains of a Roman altar, then the frag- 
ments of a statue, of which the bust alone remained 
uninjured. The features were of great beauty, and Na 
the gallant Keller would fain have had it play for THE MARBLE VEIL. 
him the part of Galatea before Pygmalion. In the 
same wood, at the hour of midnight, Keller met the veiled lady for the third time. 
On this occasion she did not sink into the earth: leaning against the altar, she slowly 
raised her veil. The face was that of the statue, but animated and alive. Keller 
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THE PAGAN ALTAR. 


advanced ardently, and she opened her 
arms. When they closed again ypon 
that perfect breast they had returned to 
stone. Next day the youthful knight 
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THE CONVERTED PRE-RAPHAELITE. 
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was found dead at the foot of the ruined 
altar, a pool of blood flowing from his 





mouth. The veiled dame was one of 
the devils.”’ 

We politely applauded the artist’s story, 
though I think we all knew it, and I for 
my part had been reading it the day be- 
fore in a volume found at Frau Marx's. 

The literary man, however, showed no 
marks of approval. “See how you have 
spoiled,” said he to the narrator, “a fable 
bearing most pointedly on your own 


| artistic and vagabond profession. Now 


listen to me. I have found the same 
episode in the Chronicle of Otho of 


| Freissingen: I shall narrate it for your 


benefit, introducing a few details from 


| thatofGunther. A good legend deserves 


a title. I shall call it ‘The Unhappy 
Pre-Raphaelite.’ It goes back as far as 
the twelfth century. 

“In the court of the margrave Herr- 
mann, sitting contemptuously on an 


| overthrown saint in the chapel, might 
' have been seen a comely young man 


biting the ends of his moustache with 
vexation. ‘Why hasthe margrave made 


| me his minister of the household and 


of fine arts?’ he said. ‘I am out of my 
element here. We make nothing but 
angular saints and angels in medizval 
positions. They will call us purists, and 
worship us in the future, I know very 
well ; but Iam a born romanticist. Why 
has the school of Delacroix not arisen, 


| that I might join myself to his standard ? 


“The young man’s name was Keller. 
He had accompanied Frederick Barba- 
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A BIT OF PRE-RAPHAELITE REALISM. 


rossa on his first crusade, but, although 
brave, he had not disemboweled a single 
Saracen. ‘ The Oriental schools of 1840,’ 
said he, ‘will need them all for their 
Turkeries.. He brought home with him 
simply a raging mania for inlaid armor 
and palm-leaf shawls. You perceive, 
gentlemen, a veritable Decamps of the 
Middle Ages! Although of a meek and 
humble spirit, he could not attend mass 
before the hideous high altar, emblazon- 
ed with all the jeweled hideousness of 
Gothic statuary. Yet he had been in 
Rome to attend the coronation of the 
same emperor Frederick Barbarossa! 
What attracted him at Rome were not 
the processions, the pope, nor the Byzan- 
tine frescoes in the basilicas. ‘They will 
do very well for Ruskin,’ he said, ‘but 
I wish to record myself as decidedly re- 
naissance.’ So he used to sit on fallen 
capitals and beweep the lost noses of 
heathen deities. 

“Returning home, his behavior was 
remarked in church. Poor lover of 
plastic beauty, simple line and artistic 
suavity ! he was obliged to turn away his 
eyes from the images of the saints. 
Whatever was angular, disjointed or 
grimacing affected him with nausea; 
and he used to groan when the licensed 
sculptor of the court, who was also the 
bellows-mender, set up a new saint with 
flutes for legs and a high seraphic ex- 





pression. 


“The margrave Hermann loved Keller 
like a father, having raised him from a 
simple page. As there was some danger 
of his being burnt for sacrilege by the 
pure-minded and devout pre-Raphaelites 
around him, an aristocratic match was hit 
upon. The daughter of the provost of 
Kuppenheim, known for the strictness 
of her Catholicism, would lead him back 
to a better way and to esthetic principles 
more safe for the preservation of human 
life in a pious age. When. Miss Kup- 
penheim, however, was paraded from her 
convent for his inspection, he found her 
long-footed, goose-necked, violin-breast- 
ed and ec- 
static, much 
like the statue 
of Saint Ot- 
tilia; but he 
consented to 
visit her two 
or three even- 
ings in guise 
of a suitor. 

“Just at this 
period his 
secretary, 
knowing him : 
curious about <==: ] 
old broken 
china, Ro- 
man cement -_ ee : — 
and such %> S30 ™*S 
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- to announce that the foresters, in uproot- 
ing an oak somewhere about the pleas- 
aunce, had uncovered a stone vault, 
built with mortar so hard that the roots 
had hardly succeeded in penetrating it. 
Keller caused an opening to be made, 
and descended with a torch. 

“He was in a Doric chapel, in the 


————— 





middle of which was a statue so beauti- 
ful that it betrayed the chisel of Phidias. 

“You know the ,gollector Sauvageot 
spent a quarter of a year in cleaning 
with a needle the splendid purse-clasp 
of Henri II., which was bought for three 
francs as old iron. Keller undertook a 
similar service for the white daughter of 





TREASURES OF ‘‘ LA FAVORITE.” 


Phidias, in removing with the point of 
his dagger each mossy film from her 
marble skin. When a month had slip- 
ped away in this delightful labor, he 
passed many further days in measuring, 
analyzing and studying her soft perfec- 
tions, to the complete neglect of Miss 
Kuppenheim. 

“Now it was not so very long since 





daily looking out for opportunities to 
drive back to the fold, with holy vio- 
lence, the estrays both of politics and 
theology. The provost of Kuppenheim 
presided at one of these tribunals. He 
was heard to remark that the slight put 
upon his daughter had no influence on 
his legislation, but that the moral eleva- 
tion of pre-Raphaelitism must be pre- 
served. 

“The temple was one day 
found overthrown and the 





~ daughter of Phidias shatter- 
")\. ed. The saint-maker, possess- 
| ing himself of one of her legs, 
observed that he could make 
three or four out of it for the 
new group of Saint Ursula 
and her virgins commanded 
by Miss Kuppenheim. It is 








A DANDY SKELETON. 


the soldiers of the Cross, after incessant 
struggles, had obliterated paganism in 
Germany. Some obstinate heathens, in 
the recesses of the Black Forest, were 
supposed to be still attached to their 


idols, The Vehmic tribunals were yet | 


unnecessary to add that Burk- 
hardt Keller was discovered 
lying among the fragments, 
pierced to the heart. The dagger was 
his own, but on it was perceived the seal 
of the Vehmic judges: they used to 
hide their hand, but they signed their 
works.” 

We received with suitable edification 
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this history of an early martyr for the 
Renaissance. Sylvester Berkley emerged 
from the Trinkhalle, his last drop of 
whey on his lips, at the moment when 
the literary gentleman was bringing in 
his Vehmic judges. I took care not to 
interrupt him, but at the moment of his 
conclusion I said: ‘So the Vehmic trib- 
unal has held its sessions in this region ? 
They occupied, then, the subterranean 
chambers of the New Castle, since, un- 
der the presidency of one Kuppenheim, 
provost of Baden, they could pronounce 
and execute sentence upon Burkhardt 
Keller ?” 

I regarded Sylvester sarcastically as I 
delivered this crusher. I supposed him 
annihilated. Berkley considered a few 
seconds; then, with a parliamentary 
gesture, addressing the others rather than 
myself, he poured forth a little history 
of the Vehmic institution from its. foun- 
dation by Charlemagne, so lucid, rapid, 
fluent and bright that Clio in person 
could not have acquitted herself better. 
These courts, to believe him, had render- 
ed in their time a service to religion as 
great as that of the Inquisition, which 
he praised in passing as having saved 
Spain and Italy from the bloody relig- 
ious wars which raged contemporane- 
ously in France, England and the Neth- 
erlands. The Vehmic judges, especially 
powerful in Westphalia, had successively 
fixed themselves in Frankfort, in Rastadt 
and in Baden. But they had never sat 
in the cellars of the Neues Schloss: he 
would answer for it. 

To my profound surprise, the savants 
of the Casino were of his opinion, and 
even the author sustained him. Tosuch 
a vacillating condition does a course of 
drinking at a fashionable watering-place 
bring a man’s backbone! 

Another picture in the Gallery of 
Legends helped to re-establish me after 
this humiliation. 

A dispute sprang up about the powers 
of the natural springs taken as a bath. 
Sylvester, a headlong bather and a will- 
ing orator, pronounced a discourse in 
their favor. I opposed him, armed with 
complete ignorance of the subject, and 
adorning my arguments with botanical 





flowers derived from my small study of 
simples. 

“Mr. Flemming,” said Berkley, con- 
cealing a smile, “you, in this age when 
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A FRIEND IN CHURCH. 


legends are receiving their eternal qui- 
etus, remain one of the faithful. For 
you a story has only to be wild and im- 
probable to receive the most ardent sup- 
port. I will argue with you simply by 
means of another painting in yonder gal- 
lery.” And, borrowing the artist’s cane, 
he pointed to the picture of the Baldreit. 

This was the name of one of the most 
celebrated old hotels near Baden-Baden. 
Cured at the spring, an ancient prince 
of the Palatinate leaped up early one 
morning, leaving his gout behind him in 
the wash-basin. He ordered a horse 
and pranced about the courtyard in his 
joy, awakening landlord, ostlers and 
servants with his din. Waving his hand 
to them, the prince said: ‘See how soon 
I can ride.” But the noise was such that 
‘“‘soon ride” were the only words they 
could hear, and ‘“‘soon ride” remained 
the sign of the house. In the fresco, 
animated and blithe, he leaps to the sad- 
dle, while the landlord thrusts his night- 
cap from a window, the chambermaid 
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lifts her arms to Heaven, the servants | With the first application I made to 


stare, the knight’s ‘‘nurse curses in the 
pantry, and everything is in extremity.” 

My answer was ready. ‘What is the 
picture about?” I asked of Sylvester. 
“The palatine comes to Baden with a 





HEKCULES-CUPID. 


palsy, and is instantly cured. Why, then, 
as the painting shows you, it is a special 
miracle, a fact without precedent. By 
their surprise, amounting to terror, yon- 
der Boniface and servants testify that 
they have never seen or heard of such a 
thing. It is, then, not the habit of the 
water, but the exception, that is com- 
memorated by the artist—” 

‘Herr Goetzenberger,”’ put in the land- 
scape-painter. 

“Mr. Goetzenberger’s picture is the 
only one in the gallery of which the pro- 
gramme conceals the date and hero’s 
name. The plumed hat and the yellow 
boots he puts on his knight indicate the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century for the 
miracle. Be assured it has never hap- 
pened since.” 

I got the laughs that time, and Berkley 
had an aspect decorously diabolical. 

Meanwhile—such an enigma is the 
heart of man—I felt less and less like 
returning home. My imperious longings 
to depart were strangely mitigated when 
I held in my hand the key of deliverance. 


Meyer on the strength of my letter of 
credit I felt the swelling need-of dis- 
porting a day or two on the strength of 
my funds, away from the chains of home 
and the tyranny of my faithful Charles 
and Josephine. To increase the con- 


' geniality of my surroundings, I found 


myself in a perfect saturation of legend- 
ary romance. I could hardly put my 


_ head out of window but a poem or a 





fable was unerringly darted at me, like 
the bouquets with barbed pins which are 
shot at you by the flower-girls of Naples. 
If I examined some faded print in a 
bookseller’s window, and idly wondered 
who might be the hero of that triumphal 
entry or civic reception, an obliging 
Teutonic voice was ready at my ear: 
“Tt is the return of the margrave Lud- 
wig-Wilhelm to Baden-Baden, sir, after 
conquering the Turks. What do they 
think of our hero in your country, sir ?”’ 
the voice would add. 

“He is highly esteemed,” was the 
necessary reply, upon which I would fly 
like a scared child to the good Frau 
Marx or to the Casino of Holland for 
the purpose of mending the deplorable 
ignorance from which, in company with 
my good fellow-countrymen, I suffered 
in regard to this particular immortal. 

The snare thus laid, it was impossible 
to get rid of the heroic warrior, who stuck 
to me like birdlime. The library of the 





EXTRAVAGANCE. 
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Casino informed me that he was brought | 


up like a girl, after the precedent of 
Achilles at Scyros, his mother having 
exacted solemn oaths from his tutors 
that never a weapon should touch his 
hands. One day the unfeminine girl 
kissed her governess like a trooper, and 
then leaped from the 
window to box with the bee 
porters in the court- | AS 
yard. Become mar- 
grave of Baden, Lud- 
wig made twenty -six 
campaigns, conduct- 
ed twenty-five sieges, 
appeared in forty x 
fights, shared with \ 
John Sobieski the glory { 
of delivering Vienna ‘j 
from the Turks, and 4 
died peaceably in bed. 
A few hours after it 
would be the tomb. 
Here, having unwit- (Ry 
tingly strayed into the | 
collegiate church of 
Baden - Baden, I wae j 
fascinated for an hour # 
by the allegories piled 7} 
up in honor of this | 
same Ludwig-Wilhelm (/z 
by Pigalle, and the game 
pompous Latin in & 
which his glories were | 
celebrated : Ad/as Ger- 
manie—Imperit pro- 
lector — Hlostium ter- 
vor—Infidelium debet- 
lator — Quoad vixit, 
semper Vicit, nunguam 
victus. O illimitable 
glories of this world! how small a part 
of its geography do you really cover! 

It was from the tomb of Ludwig that 
I was excavated by a waiter from the 
hotel, who had been sent out by Sylves- 
ter to search until he found me. There 
was project of an excursion to Eberstein- 
burg, La Favorite. Every tourist visits 
the Favorite, a mile from Baden-Baden, 
and it harmonized well enough with my 
thoughts of the instant, for it was built in 
1725 by the margravine Sibylle-Auguste, 
Ludwig-Wilhelm’s eccentric spouse. 
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In approaching the favorite residence 
of Ludwig’s widow, kept intact, in furni- 
ture and upholstery, since her death 
about 1733, I assumed my behavior of 
propriety: my head bent, my nose in 
my hat, I prepared to enter a palace 
which was in some sort a mausoleum. 


THE CELESTIAL MASS. 


What I actually found was an endless 
curiosity-shop. The shelves were stuffed 
with Venice glasses, Bohemian crystal, 
hard-paste, soft-paste, Chinese crackle 
and Limoges enamels. The glass cases 
were filled with carved rock-crystal and 
jade. Similar baubles were accumulated 
on the walls, the cornices, the chimney- 
pieces and the stoves. 

Berkley, my cicerone, had told me 
that I should find the portrait of my 
hero Ludwig, and even under several 
different types. I passed rapidly over 
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THE UNWILLING LISTENER. 


the faience and majolica, searching eager- 
ly for that warrior; for, in my opinion, 


there is no historical document equal to 
the simple physiognomy of the individual 
faithfully copied without flattery by an 
artist. Lost among the memorial gim- 
cracks, I failed to find a likeness of the 
margrave, and consulted in despair a 
multitude of miniatures representing a 
whole nation of women. 

Among these ladies some were in court 
costume, some in mourning robes, the 
majority in many different travesties, as 
of gypsies, dancers or jugglers with 
pointed caps or fanciful turbans. Ona 
closer examination, all these faces had a 
look of relationship, an air of resem- 
blance. I had in fact under my eyes, in 
this extravagant German seraglio, a sin- 
gle woman, the margravine Sibylle-Au- 
guste, nun, odalisque, marchioness or 
witch at pleasure ! 

Berkley, who joined me, showed me a 
series opposite, representing a good, vul- 
gar, burgher’s face adorned with as great 
a variety of costumes as its neighbor's. 
This good burgher, unfortunately for 
himself, was the dashing hero, the Turk- 
slayer, Ludwig-Wilhelm himself! 





There were seventy-two margravines, 
seventy-two margraves—in all, one hun- 
dred and forty-four portraits from two 
models. How the ghost of Ludwig must 
have haunted the painter who seventy- 
two times slandered him ! 

Was the extraordinary Sibylle a luna- 
tic, a poetess or a saint? We visited 
next the cell of the same princess, con- 
structed in a corner of her park. Here, 
during every Lent, she repented of her 
sins for the year, sleeping on earth and 
straw, causing her maids to flagellate 
her with leaded thongs, and dining in 
company with waxen statues of the Vir- 
gin and Saint Joseph. Easter arrived, 
she flung her nun’s cap up the chimney, 
and began again those orgies prolonged 
till daylight which were the scandal of 
the land. 

But it is the country of lady eccentrics. 
What tourist has not had pointed out to 
him, but a few years back, the extraor- 
dinary concurrence of female celebrities 
gathered around the green tables of 
Baden-Baden? A woman now playing 
the violin is far from an every-day spec- 
tacle. A nun stroking the same instru- 
ment is, one would say, a still rarer sight. 
Yet that was what was seen formerly at 
the convent of Lichtenthal. At present 
you do not see the pious fiddlers, but you 
hear them still. 

Soothing my homeward-yearning con- 
science by the assurance that I had some 
very important notes to take on the history 
of Ludwig-Wilhelm, I went for one last 
time to the Casino of Holland. When I 
observed neatly tacked upon the door 
the legend, ‘Shut on account of Sun- 
day,” I remembered what day it was. I 
then followed one of the prettiest Sab- 
bath promenades of Baden-Baden by 
strolling over the pleasant walk to Licht- 
enthal. 

The little church of the Augustine 
nuns at Lichtenthal was founded in the 
thirteenth century by the widow of Mar- 
grave Hermann V. It still retains the 
fine Byzantine Madonna which once 
marched to the door and offered the 
keys in heavenly sarcasm to a band of 
marauders. On either side of the altar 
I saw the glass cases in which are pre- 
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served the bones of Saint Pius and Saint 
Benedict. Better-dressed skeletons are 
seldom met in mortuary circles. Collars 
of lace, rosettes of velvet and pearl on 
each rib, on the bald ivory skulls rich 
caps in plumes—they are altogether what 
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Victor Hugo has well called “troubadour 
skeletons.” 

Another singularity struck me. Twen- 
ty minutes before the mass the candles 
were blazing on the altar, and the sounds 
of distant music, like heavenly viols, 


NUN VIOLINISTS. 


seemed to celebrate aérially a service 
that was invisible to the eye. Probably 
the Sisters, in their cloister, were tuning 
their violins. The congregation, not yet 
diluted with the throngs of curious travel- 
ers who attend later in the season, was 
completly German, silent and absorbed. 
Not far from me I recognized, seated in 
his stall, one of my savants of the Casino: 
he was a fine little gentleman, asthmatic 
and short-stemmed. On his right was 
a villager, or perhaps my friend’s servant, 
mumbling over his breviary. This learn- 
ed man had obliged me, the day before, 
with a crabbed manuscript, so insuffer- 
ably fine that I had incontinently stuffed 
it in my pocket. Now, as if there were 
a system of dumb-show established be- 
tween us, this man of learning began to 
make signs to me, pointing out the altar 
and one of the skeletons, his head all 
the while playing a perfect fountain of 
nods. I nodded in my turn, without a 
particle of comprehension, and in due 
time yielded myself to the enjoyment of 








the Sisters’ music. After service I ap- 
proached to ask an explanation, but he 
was encircled by a bevy of ladies. As I 
passed, however, he flung me out a kind- 
ly ejaculation: ‘There, you see—it was 
the invisible mass—the legend— you 
know,” and sent me back quite bewilder- 
ed to the hotel. 

On my walk, however, it occurred to 
me to examine the manuscript. I pass- 
ed the happy promenaders with my face 
quite shut up in the book, of which the 
writing was so close that the eyes could 
decipher it only by a sort of contact. 
There I found question of my warrior 
Ludwig-Wilhelm ; of the fiddling nuns; 
of one of the canonized skeletons by the 
altar; of the wild penitent Sibylle-Au- 
guste; the whole playing around the per- 
son of a relative of the margrave’s— 
none other than Margrave Charles of 
Carlsruhe, he who had dreamed in the 
forest, and sketched that fair city as the 
delineation of his dream. 

This prince was in his youth extreme- 
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ly wild. At the same time he was the pride of 
his father, Margrave Frederick VII. of Baden- 
Durlach, and so handsome and vigorous that 
the historian Schoepflin' says of him that “ Na- 
ture, hesitating whether to form a Hercules or a 
Cupid, made both the one and the other.” He 
was called to Stockholm to see if he would an- 
swer for husband to the queen-dowager’s grand- 


den that he was not invited to prolong the visit. 
He fought with Ludwig at Landau, and came 
back wounded to the baths, where Sibylle-Au- 
guste received him honorably and lodged him 
in the Neues Schloss. Hercules-Cupid’s unhap- 
py reputation soon began to gather around him 
again like a cloud, and one day an Augustinian 
nun ran pouting to the abbot Benedict and com- 
plained that the devil had kissed her. The 
good abbot arranged that the devil should not 
return, and took his measures so well that 
Charles conceived against him a deep feeling of 
spite. 

At this time, in the general state of poverty 
consequent upon war, the Church was threatened 
with bankruptcy. The nuns feared being obliged 
to abandon the orphans whom they were edu- 
cating. In such an extremity the abbot, although 
eighty-seven years old, took the field and begged 
from door to door, arriving finally at the New 
Castle. 

His young enemy, Charles, promised ten thou- 
sand florins on condition that he, the abbot, 
should say a mass for the success of his enter- 
prises; and this not once nor twice, but ten times 
a year for ten years. The abbot pointed out 
that such an engagement, for a nonagenarian, 
would be unsuitable and impious. The young 
margrave held firmly to his condition that the 
mass should be performed by the abbot alone, 
even should he have to return from the other 
world to do it. Upon this the good man crossed 
himself as if he were conversing with the Fiend 
in person, and retired to pursue his quest else- 
where. Soon, however, he returned: the citi- 
zens were impotent, the nuns were weeping. 
He signed the bond, and hurried back to the 
convent with his ten thousand florins. That 
very night, after so strange an excitement, he 
: was seized with apoplexy and died. 

A FOREST DRIVE. Already revenged on the abbot, the pitiless 

Charles pursued the Church. Refusing the 

masses of any substitute, or even of the bishop, he instituted a suit. The princess 
Sibylle-Auguste threatened him with her anger, but he was unyielding. The Sun- 
day arrived at length for the first of the ten annual masses. Sibylle and the nuns 





daughter. But his conduct was so wild in Swe- 
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were in their chapel, the hour passed, 
and the bishop did not appear. The 
princess sent a page for him, when, to 
the great surprise of the congregation, 
the doors of the church rolled back of 
themselves on their hinges: a man ap- 
peared, haggard, gasping, and staggered 
toward the choir as if impelled by supe- 
rior force. It was Charles. 

The door closed behind him, and im- 
mediately the church was filled with 
eerie music, vibrating from harps and 
violins in the upper arches. At the altar 
now could be heard the holy mutter of 
a man’s voice—a voice that made Charles 
tremble. Bending his starting eyes upon 
the spot, he easily distinguished there 
the shade of Benedict going through the 
office as of yore, while angels swung the 
censers. For the congregation it was an 
invisible mass : they only saw the stirring 
of the altar-laces, the book opening of 
itself, the sacred wafer entering volun- 
tarily into the tabernacle. 

Mass over, the pale witnesses of this 
miracle found Charles leaning against a 
pillar of the doorway, panting. He had 
wished to fly, but a superior force with- 
stood him at the portal. 

Charles stopped his suit. The elegant 
and pious Sibylle, struck with the celes- 
tial harmonies she had heard, and was 
not quite certain of hearing again, con- 
ferred an endowment providing for a 
choir of violins to be played on Sundays 
and feasts bythe nuns. Charles, or Carl- 
Wilhelm, the hero of this prodigious his- 
tory, became very brave, but never lost 
his gallantry. After the peace of Ra- 
stadt, renouncing his residence at Dur- 
lach, he laid out Carlsruhe, as we have 
seen, on the model of a lady’s fan. 

It was still early in the day, the weath- 
er was delicious, and I felt ashamed of 
my inertia as I flung away the little 
manuscript book. Sylvester Berkley had 
refreshed himself at the sermon of an 
Anglican divine, the first of all that flock 
of curate-tourists who would brighten 
the atmosphere of Baden-Baden during 
the summer—an edification which seem- 
ed to express itself in the enhanced white- 
ness and accuracy of his cravat and the 


transfigured effulgence of his highlows. 
Vor. XIII.—2 





We arranged a drive to New Eberstein,, 
on the Murg, a castle eight miles off, in- 
viting the artist and the literary man, 
who had been sacrilegiously devoting the 
morning to chess. 

It was a beautiful excursion along the 
bases of the hills and under the tasseled 





THE DISCONTENTED ARTISYT, 


shadows of the Black Forest. However, 
when, walking up an ascent for the ease 
of the horses, I burst into exclamations 
at the view, I could get no response from 
the landscape-painter. He stood digging 
his cane into the bark of one of those 
immense trees called Hollanders, be- 
cause they are chosen for the Holland 
marine. As I expatiated on the scene, 
he gruffly said, ‘“‘Humph! Light badly 
distributed, sky improbable.”’ 

Who ever knew a landscape-painter 
to approve a landscape unless it were on 
canvas ? 

Long rafts of felled timber were slow- 
ly coiling their way along the Murg. It 
was Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane 
—the Black Forest moving in serried 
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ranks down upon the Netherlands. From 
far up the little stream—from the cloudy 
recesses of its humid forest cradle— 
come pouring the uptorn, helpless trees, 
caught in its eddies, precipitated over its 


THE MURG RIVER. 


ment, with the exception of one, who sat 
down muttering quite cheerfully under a 
tree. That one was Flemming, and he 
sat as contentedly as possible, crooning 
ballads of Uhland and Schiller, and fill- 
ing his reverie with Black Knights and 
ghostly battles. Was not the Grafen- 
sprung, the Count’s Leap, before him? 
Were not those the toiling whirlpools of 
the Murg? Was he not free to penetrate 
the Eberstein at the advantage of some 
centuries in advance ? 

A great poet and a great painter have 
-blended their genius over the fortunes 
of Count Eberhardt and his family. It 
will not improve the romance of the 
situation to explain their ancestral tree, 
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but a few words will place the works of 






cascades, trying with dumb fidelity to 
learn the fluidity of water. 

We were unable to enter the Eberstein, 
it being occupied. The visitors were 
disposed to complain of this disappoint- 


these two immortal artists in harmony 
with each other. 

Schiller’s ballad and Scheffer’s canvas 
celebrate a sister and a brother, children 
of Count Eberhardt II. of Wurtemberg. 
The son, a youth of promise, for yielding 
the victory to some troops of the palat- 
inate, was reproached by his father, who 
cut the tablecloth in front of his place, 
signifying that the young knight had not 
gained his bread. Afterward, on a day 
of splendid victory, the boy was slain, 
and his father retired weeping to his tent 
amid the general acclaim. His name 
was thereupon changed from Eberhardt 


the Fighter to Eberhardt the Weeper, 


and his mourning over the gallant dead 
is the subject of Scheffer’s picture in the 
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Luxembourg, of which a magnificent 
replica by the artist is visible to my 
American reader in dear old Boston 
Athenzum. 

The sister, Lida, was forced by her 


father to marry her cousin Conrad; but | 


the bride was placed upon the noble 
horse Tador, which had been taken 
from her own true love, Count Wolf 
of Eberstein. Obeying some impulse 
quite worthy of Pegasus, this steed, in 
the ballad of Schiller, flies like the 
wind with Lida to the castle on the 
Murg where Wolf is hiding. He leaps 
with her upon the horse, braves the 
pursuers as long.as possible, and then 
wildly dashes with his two loves, his 
horse and his affianced, over the steep 
cliff into the river. 

With much converse over the Ger- 
man ballad-form between the author 
and myself, we returned to Baden- 
Baden. The painter and the diplo- 
matist, disgusted with our frivolous 
sentiment, fell to talking on the sub- 
ject of skimmed milk, upon which 
theme they met with equal enthusiasm, 
the fluid serving the one as a varnish 
for his charcoal-sketches, the other as 
an occasional diet. 

Our horses were good, and we arrived 
quite early in the afternoon. I felt like 
taking advantage of the weather, and 
asked the landlord how I should put in 
my time. As I approached him with 
this question, my vision of a stay in Ba- 
den-Baden was extended over several 
days at least. His reply set me to pack- 
ing my new pantaloons and trifles as if 


my life depended on it. At the moment | 
when I felt most assured of some settled | 
fixity my incomparable enthusiasm of | 





temper set me flying off like a projectile. 
He spoke—and it was disinterested of 
him—of an amusing conference going 
on at Achern, a station on the road to 
Kehl. The catchword of Kehl remind- 
ed me of Strasburg, Epernay and home. 





SCHILLER AND SCHEFFER. 


As for the attraction, it was a congress 
of all the philharmonic and orpheonist 
societies of Alsace and the grand duchy. 
This Sunday night would be their grand 
pot pourri. 

The temptation was too strong for me. 
The train was just attainable. Wring- 
ing Sylvester’s hand until the glove split, 
and settling my landlord’s bill, I—went 
to Achern on the route to Kehl. 

EDWARD STRAHAN. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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THE TRIANON PALACES. 


TANDING on the upper terrace in | enamored with the magnificent pano- 
the rear of the quaint old chateau | rama spread out before him. He has 
of Versailles, the traveler is apt to linger | perhaps just finished a run over the 
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many salons and galleries of the palace, | able. He cannot hope to retain any- 
and his mind is a confused mass of paint- | thing but a feeble, fragmentary impres- 
ings, frescoes, sculptures, rare old gilded | sion of all these; but the superb land- 
furniture and historical relics innumer- | scape that now bursts upon him is a 
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single ravishing picture where the genius 
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| race, the eye meets first two oblong ba- 


of man seems to have made Nature his | sins bordered with twenty-four magnif- 


Slave of the Lamp, and he tries to grasp 

it and fix it indelibly in his memory. 
Looking directly west, straight through 

the grounds from the centre of the ter- 
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senting five circular tables in red mar- 


other, and surmounted by Latona im- 
ploring the vengeance of Jupiter against 
the Lybians, who had refused to give 
her water. The prayer is answered, and 


| icent groups in bronze. 


From the centre 
of each basin rise jets of water forming 
fountains in the shape of a basket: a 
little beyond is the Basin of Latona, pre- 
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there are the poor Lybians, some half, 


ble, rising pyramidally one above the , some wholly, metamorphosed into frogs, 
| fishes, tortoises, seated on .the edges of 


| the tables, each mouth a fountain throw- 


ing water on Latona from every direc- 
tion. On either side of the pyramid is a 
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column of water thirty feet high, falling 
into the basin. Beyond this is a long 
ribbon of lawn (the Tapis Vert) orna- 
mented with vases and statues; then 
comes the Basin of Apollo, with a mag- 
nificent fountain of tritons, nereids, dol- 
phins and sea-monsters ; and then the 


THE PETIT 


beautiful avenues bordered with long 
lines of evergreen trees forced by the 
pruning - knife to grow into fantastic 
shapes. 

The two Trianons are but royal sum- 
mer-houses *h these superb gardens. 
They are both located on the right of 
the Grand Canal, and separated only by 
a few rods of the gardens belonging to 
the Grand Trianon built by Louis XIV. 
in 1671 for Madame de Maintenon, who 
was then nearly forty years of age. The 
king was three years younger. For 
nearly eleven years he had been recon- 
structing the palace of Versailles, en- 
larging and beautifying the royal parks 
and gardens, sometimes impressing thir- 
ty thousand soldiers at once into the 
work, which cost France a thousand mil- 
lions of francs at least. The Fountain 
of Apollo alone cost a million and a half. 
The building of the terraces was a gigan- 
tic work in itself, while the water for the 
fountains is all brought from the Seine, 
some miles distant, and it costs from 
two to four thousand dollars every time 








long arm of the Grand Canal, which is 
in the shape of a cross, each arm about 
two hundred feet wide. And these are 
only the principal objects seen in one 
straight line. Everywhere there are love- 
ly walks, parterres of flowers, vases, col- 
onnades, fountains, statues, groves and 


TRIANON. 


the grands eaux are set in motion: this 
was every day in the time of the Grand 
Monarch, but at present only the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month. 

The resplendent court of Versailles, at 
its zenith in the time of Louis XIV., with 
its gorgeous costumes, display and cere- 
mony, failed to wholly satisfy the purely 
human needs of the king, and the Tri- 
anon was built as an escape from the 
onerous fatigues of greatness. Here, in 
the company of choice favorites, the 
monarch played that he was only a man, 
loved and caressed for his own sake like 
the simplest of his subjects. Louis XV. 
was also fond of this retreat, and Louis 
XVI., ‘with his brusque bonhomie, walk- 
ed through its gardens frightening the 
birds with his loud laughter, and mak- 
ing the flowers tremble under his ele- 
phantine tread.”” Marie Antoinette, his 
queen, is especially associated with the 
place: she has left everywhere the “‘in- 
effable trace of the foot of the rustic god- 
dess.”” Whether as the humiliated wife, 
the triumphant mother or the unpopular 
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queen, we see her always in imagination 
the presiding genius of this Eden in the 
gardens of Versailles, unless indeed this 
picture is effaced by that of her tragic 
fate. 

Trianon in the twelfth century was the 
name of a parish which later was ab- 
sorbed in the dependencies of Versailles. 
In 1687 the first Trianon pavilion was 
destroyed to give place to the new ca- 
price of Louis XIV. Mansard furnished 
the designs of the Grand Trianon, such 
as it exists to-day. Like the first, it is 
one story in height and in the Italian 
style, but constructed of the most precious 
marbles. An open peristyle unites the 
two lateral portions of the building. The 
balustrade surrounding the entablature 
was ornamented with vases filled with 
flowers, and groups of Cupids bearing 
the symbols of the chase. Saint-Simon 
calls the Trianon a “ porcelain house for 
collations,” the term being doubtless 
suggested by the great number of por- 
celain flower-vases decorating not only 
the outer walls, but the stairs, corridors 
and other portions of the interior. 

It seems a plausible theory that Louis 
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theatrical representations, the music and 
the fireworks. The only self-indulgence 
of the king was to dine at the Trianon 
with Madame de Maintenon, to inhale | calls those domestic evenings ‘‘ magnifi- 


the odor of the tuberoses and to watch 





| the play of the fountains. 
| geois and innocent were these last pleas- 
| ures of the king,” says Saint-Simon, who 
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XIV. tore down the first Trianon as a 
kind of penance for the many sins he 
had committed there. Certainly he had 
by this time become a rare devotee to 
religion, ‘thanks to the fear of hell and 
Madame de Maintenon,” according to 
one interpretation. It is certain that as 
soon as ghe new Trianon was finished a 
canon of Notre Dame of Paris was sol- 
emnly sent by the archbishop of that city 
to bless the Trianon chapel and celebrate 
mass there. This was three years after 
Madame de Maintenon had consum- 
mated a secret marriage with the king, 
and so made him an honest man. All 
the reunions at the Grand Trianon there- 
after, or at least after 1700, were models of 
exemplary conduct; and while we must 
sincerely approve the change, we are 
compelled to imagine the secret reflections 
of the old beaux and belles of the court 
when, after ceremoniously paying their 
court to the king, they were dismissed 
supperless at nine o’clock. The king, 
prematurely old, gouty and tottering in 
his gait, supped no more. He thought 
only of the salvation of his soul. Ban- 
ished for ever were the gay feasts, the 


A go eee 


EEN’S SWISS COTTAGE. 


“Very bour- 


| cent,” when “the king yawned, Madame 
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de Maintenon yawned, the duchess of 
Bourgogne yawned, and even the flowers 
themselves yawned.” In 1715 the king 
died, being seventy-seven years old. 
Twenty years before, Madame de Main- 
tenon, an honorable, intelligent lady, 
and sincerely devoted to the king, spoke 
of the trouble she had had go amuse 
“the least amusable of men;’”’ and no 
doubt as he grew older and more and 
more difficult to please, she paid dearly 
enough for the barren honor of being the 
legal wife of the Grand Monarque. 

The Trianon. gardens suffered a com- 
plete change in the reign of Louis XV., 
who, becoming greatly interested in 
botany, gave to the study and culture of 


THE 


France before that time, arranged in 
twenty-four letters, each seven and a 
half feet high. These formed the words, 
“Vive le Rot Louts le Bien-Aimé,” the 
whole finely illuminated. The flower 
was a variety of white chrysanthemum. 

In the dining-room of the Petit Tria- 
non, in the parquetry of the floor, may 
still be seen the traces of that famous 
trap through which the perfectly served 
tables rose noiselessly before the pam- 


pered Louis XV. and his carousing fa- | 


vorites. It was a happy inspiration for 
banqueters who had good reasons for 
avoiding the curious eyes and blabbing 
tongues of valets. 
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| flowers and trees what time he could 





spare from his laborious and sterile secret 
correspondence—“the frivolous monu- 
ment of a frivolous reign.” He built the 
Petit Trianon for Madame du Barry in 
1766. It is a small building, seventy- 
two feet square, decorated with fluted 
columns and pilasters. In front was the 
orangery, consisting of fifty large orange 
trees in huge boxes standing in a semi- 
circle. That the king had a real passion 
for flowers is clearly evident from the 
way his courtiers took to flatter him on 
one evening when he was to visit the 
Petit Trianon: they ornamented the 
whole front of the orangery with a 
species of flower new or very rare in 





From time to time | 


FARM-HOUSE. 


| many royal visitors have been entertain- 


ed at the Trianon palaces as a special 
mark of friendly courtesy, for they were 
not intended for court display and cere- 
mony, but simply to escape the ennui of 
court etiquette. During the last years 


| of Louis XV. he passed several days at 


the Petit Trianon five or six times every 
year, and it was there in 1774 that he 
experienced the first symptoms of the 
smallpox, of which he died two weeks 
later at Versailles, abandoned by all the 
court, by his most petted favorites, and, 
to crown his humiliation, even by Ma- 
dame du Barry herself. 

In May of the same year Louis XVI. 
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gave the Petit Trianon to Marie Antoi- 
nette, who was then twenty years old. 
There are various pretty stories relative 
to the offering and the acceptance of the 


’ 


the Petit Trianon.’ 
Bachaumont, when the king offered 
both the Trianons to Marie Antoinette, 
she replied, smiling, that she would ac- 
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gift: one is that the king said to his wife, 
whose rustic and idyllic tastes he had 
noticed, “You love flowers. Very well, 
I have a bouquet to offer you. It is 


According to De ; cept the Petit Trianon on condition that 


he would never enter it except when in- 
vitéd. This was in harmony with the 
rebellion of the ladies of the court at 


THE DAIRY. 


that time, who organized suppers and 
amusements for themselves alone, clos- 
ing the doors to all male intruders, in re- 


venge for the constant abandonment of © 


| 
| 


their society for the attractions of hunting 
and other masculine sports. On one of 
these occasions two of the excluded hus- 
bands gained entrance by the ruse of 


‘ 
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transforming themselves, one into a bear 
and the other into a tiger, muzzled and 
held in leash by a third accomplice. 


their eyes, broke their chains, and after 
greatly terrifying the ladies, who ran 
away in all directions, they threw off the 
disguise and with victorious laughter 
conducted their wives into the supper- 
room. On the same day the queen, in- 
stead of forcing her husband to enter 
her privileged retreat by stratagem, show- 
ed her gratitude for his gift by inviting 
him to a charming dinner there. At 
that dinner, Bachaumont says in his 
Secret Memoirs, the Petit Trianon was 
christened Le Petit Vienne. The queen, 
however, soon found it prudent to deny 
positively that it had been so named; 
for from this moment date the first ru- 
mors of her lack of patriotism for France 
—the first mutterings of the thunder that 
burst over Versailles a few years later. 
Marie Antoinette is an attractive cha- 
racter in history because of her passion 
for rustic and simple pleasures, her impa- 
tience with the forms of court etiquette, 
her devotion as a mother, her tenderness 
as a friend, and, at the last, her heroic 
spirit in facing the scaffold. As a child 


her education had been of the most care- | 


less kind, and the books of her library | 
| witness said, ‘I can never convince my- 


bearing her monogram show that her 


literary tastes were in keeping with her | 
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After some performances as wild beasts, 
they were simultaneously seized with a 
fit of ferocity, showed their teeth, rolled 


education. Sainte-Beuve believes that 
she never opened a book of history in 
her life. No woman could have been 
less adapted for the queen of a feeble 
monarch than Marie Antoinette, and 
especially at a time when the country, 
bankrupt and on the eve of a revolution, 
required the decisive statesmanship of a 
Catharine II. of Russia or of an Eliza- 
beth of England. While the kingdom 
was in debt eight hundred million dol- 
lars, the revenues wholly insufficient to 
pay the interest on this sum; while the 
people murmured savagely, and writers 
incessantly lampooned the feebleness of 
their rulers and the extravagance and 
corruption of the court, — Marie Antoi- 
nette, reminding us of nothing so much 
as a child sleeping among flowers on the 
brink of a precipice, ruled her miniature 
court at the Trianon, and gave her whole 
time and energy to the decoration of a 
boudoir or to the study of a peasant’s 
part for her own theatre. 

Her beauty has been much celebrated. 
She was below the medium height; had 
large but not very expressive eyes; a 
high aquiline nose, of which an eye- 


self that the queen’s nose really belongs 
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to her face; a waist rather too plump 
for ideal grace; fine, light, ashen hair, 
rolled above her forehead in a very be- 
coming style ; an agreeable smile, though 
her under lip was rather large; a walk 
light and graceful; a complexion of the 
most dazzling freshness; and hands and 
arms of great beauty. Says another 
witness, “There was always about her, 
even in negligée, an air of sovereign 
nobility ;’’ but this smacks of the cour- 
tier’s adulation. A gay little woman, 
fond above all things of playing soubrette 
parts on the stage, can hardly have pre- 
sented a very regal air. 

For ten years after taking possession 
of the Petit Trianon, Marie Antoinette 
entered with enthusiasm into the pleas- 
ures of planting and building—the two 
hobbies of every proprietor, from the 
peasant to the king. The passion for 
“English gardens’’ was then in full 
vogue — gardens irregular, fantastic, ro- 
mantic. The dethronement of those 
straight perspectives, those solemn quin- 
cunx plantations, occurred during the 
same revolution in fashion that toppled 
down the towering head-dresses, pow- 
dered wigs and monstrous straw bon- 
nets; and with the winding paths, arti- 





lake was built at this time. It lacked 
nothing. It had its farm-house, its sheep- 
fold, its dairy in white marble, its par- 


| 


| 





ficial waterfalls and grottoes came the 
small chignons, natural ringlets and sim- 
ple kerchiefs of white lace. The queen 
at this time was in the glory of her youth, 
beauty, and whatever popularity she ever 
succeeded in winning. At Marly and 
Choisy, while her Trianon improvements 
were in progress, she gave herself up to 
the seductions of every innocent amuse- 
ment of the time. It was at Marly where 
she used to drive a gig with a dexterity 
and coolness that astounded the old 
courtiers and delighted the new. At 
Marly also she wore the Russian skating 
or sleighing costume and made swift 
courses over the snow. 

In 1781, after eight years of marriage, 
the birth of the first dauphin occurred. 
The event was received with rejoicing 
by the court: to Marie Antoinette it was 
atriumph. As the mother of the heir to 
the throne she was invested with new 
dignity and importance, and, confident 
of her secure position, she resumed her 
embellishment of the Trianon gardens 
with redoubled enthusiasm, though Neck- 
er, the minister of finance, foresaw the 
threatening storm and growled over the 
ever-increasing debt of the nation. The 
little Swiss hamlet on the borders of the 
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sonage, its school, a mill with ‘a wheel 
that really turned,” a guard-house, a 
miller’s house, and even a bailiff’s res- 
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idence, besides little barns to hold the 
harvests—a veritable village of the comic 
opera. Yet these tiny houses were capa- 
ble of serving a useful purpose, for after 
1785, just before the Revolution, the 
queen, tired of playing with the hoe and 
the rake, tired of her miniature harvests 
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and vintages, installed a dozen poor 
families in the cottages as permanent 
residents. These little houses with thatch- 
ed roofs and exterior staircases were made 
to resemble picturesque ruins. A sink- 
ing support here and there, fissures \in 
the stone walls, moss and ivy everywhere, 


THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


produced this effect. 
tage of the hamlet was the queen’s. 
The entrance to this was decorated with 
rare shrubs in boxes and climbing flow- 
ers. In this was a dining-room and a 
pretty boudoir. The queen’s ladies, while 
playing the réle of peasants with their 
mistress, had each a cottage. The mill- 
er was the king, and the schoolmaster 
monsieur his brother. The farm was 
not a very profitable investment, for the 
cows, the hens and pigeons were enter- 
tained in a style of luxury that made the 
milk more costly than champagne, and 
an egg worth its weight in silver. The 
flowers that adorned this paradise ‘“ would 
hardly have cost more had their stems 
been made of gold and their petals of 
bank-notes.” 

During the fine weather Marie An- 
toinette often spent a whole month at 
the Trianon in the society of her sister, 
the amiable Madame Elizabeth, her de- 
voted friend, the princess de Lamballe, 
and a few other favorites. Dressed in fine 
white percales, fichus of delicate gauzes 


The prettiest cot- | 
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and broad - brimmed straw. hats, they 
promenaded the woods and gardens 
without constraint on account of soiling 
their dresses, ate fresh eggs at the farm, 
drank milk at the dairy, fished in the 
lake, or sat down in umbrageous nooks 
to spin from rustic distaffs or to em- 
broider, while their cavaliers read or 
walked about. The king and princes at 
such times supped at the Trianon every 
night, enjoying complete immunity from 
all useless ceremony. Ladies continued 
their spinnet- or piano-playing, gentle- 
men their backgammon, undisturbed by 
the entrance of the queen. In the Bel- 
vedere, a charming little pavilion on a 
hill overlooking all her domain, the 
queen generally had her breakfast served 
on an elegant table of gilded bronze. 
The Belvedere had four doors opening 
to the four cardinal points; eight marble 
sphinxes crouched upon the steps lead- 
ing to these entrances; and the little 
bell-tower crowning the structure was 
draped with climbing jasmines and cle- 
On the lake, by which the palace 
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was ordinarily approached, was an ex- 
quisite gondola decorated with golden 
fleurs-de-lis and lined with costly silk, 
while on a fairy island in the lake rose 
the Temple of Love, a little rotunda of 
exquisite design and finish. But even 
to catalogue the objects of a queen’s 
caprices on this domain of a hundred 
acres would be a task. It was a veri- 
table Eden, lacking nothing—not even 
the traditional serpent, which under the 
form of a figure in red stockings lurked 
in the illuminated grounds and terrified 


the queen by his unbidden presence on | 


the night of one of her greatest triumphs. 
This was the dissolute Cardinal de Ro- 
han, who through the scandal known in 
history as ‘the necklace affair” (7’affaire 
du collier) did more than any other to 
precipitate the causes that brought the 
head of Marie Antoinette to the guillo- 
tine. 

During the same year the queen’s al- 
lowance for pocket-money must have 
been generous, for her dramatic expenses 
alone were over one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. This covered her an- 
nual subscription for boxes at two of the 
principal theatres of Paris, ten thousand 
francs, and the cost of the represen- 
tations at her Trianon theatre, of which 
one item, that for flesh-colored silk stock- 
ings, amounted to twelve hundred francs. 
The Trianon theatre was inaugurated in 
1780, and on that occasion the queen 
played Jenny in Zhe King and the 
Farmer, and a soubrette réle in the sec- 
ond piece. Grimm gives us an account 
of the entertainment, and though he 
does not definitely praise the queen’s 
acting, he does not hint that it was 
“royally bad,” as some one else has 
done. The building, capable of accom- 
modating over six hundred, had three 
tiers of galleries, and was decorated in 
white and gold. Two satyrs held back 
the stage-curtains, and the central me- 
dallion over the front of the scene, sup- 
ported by nymphs, presented the portrait 
of the queen. The seats were covered 
with blue velvet. ; 

The Little Trianon and its gardens, 
fearfully mutilated during the Revolution, 
were nobly restored by Louis Philippe 
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after he had converted Versailles into an 
historical museum ; and such as they ap- 
peared in 1837 they still remain. The 
palace is a white marble building em- 
bowered in luxuriant foliage. The orange 
trees in large boxes that decorated the 
front are no longer seen, but the sinister 


FLAMBEAU OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


head of Medusa still stands guard at the 
head of the marble steps. In the in- 
terior you see the monogram M. A. on 
the gilded staircase and in the decora- 
tions everywhere. The principal salon 
suggests a temple of Bacchus—garlands 
of grapes, baskets of fruit, masks, tam- 
bourines, guitars and the pipe of Pan. 
The caryatides supporting the mantel- 
piece are two goats. Everything is done 
with exquisite art. The little boudoir 
preceding the queen’s bed-room is orna- 
mented with delicate arabesques—cor- 
nucopias, smoking tripods, doves in their 
nests, and every emblem of fecundity, 
love and peace. The ceiling decoration 
of the bed-room is a lovely garland of 
forget-me-nots. The faded furniture in 
blue silk, which was there a few years 
ago, still ““exhaled the rare perfume of 
that queen of taste,” if we may believe 
an enthusiastic tourist. Certainly the 
room must have been lovely in its day, 
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but the bed can hardly be the same as 
that described by contemporaries, hidden 
in clouds of delicate white lace looped 
back with brilliant scarfs fringed with 
pearls. A clock costing eighty thousand 
francs once marked the hours for this 
sybarite queen of the Trianon. 

In 1788 occurred the last “comedy, 
supper and illumination” at the Trianon. 
The king always ate like a second Gar- 
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gantua, and we may suppose this repast, 
the menu of which is still preserved, met 
even his demands. There were four 
soups, two grand and sixteen minor en- 
trées — one being a roasted pig — four 
hors-d’ceuvres, six roasts and eighteen 
entremets. France at this time was in a 
deplorable condition, the treasury ex- 
hausted, public credit abroad destroyed, 
industry everywhere suspended, the peo- 
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ple taxed unmercifully, and starving by 
hundreds or lacking the necessities of 
life, while the ‘comedy, supper and illu- 
mination”’ continued at the court, the 
queen spending money enough on each 
entertainment to save thousands from 
the hunger that consumed them, and 
the weak king, apparently unconscious 
of the coming storm, perspiring over his 
turning-lathe and anvil, enamored of the 
high mysteries of lockmaking. 

The Parliament saw the danger that 
was imminent, and discussed means for 
raising money. But how was this to be 
effected? The nobility and the clergy 
raised a hue and cry, and demanded the 
instant dismission of any minister of 
finance who proposed that they should 


bear their share of the heavy taxes. | 





Turgot, Necker, D’Ormesson and Bri- 
enne were thus driven from their post 
in succession. Scandals, calumnies, epi- 
grams, lampoons filled the air, and yet 
the “governing class’? would not take 
warning. Revelry continued at Ver- 
sailles; and while the masses could not 
afford soap for their necessary cleanli- 
ness, royal and princely guests were en- 
tertained at the Trianon on such a scale 
that the washing for a single day com- 
prised four thousand pieces. The igna; 
rant, long-suffering people naturally con- 
sidered Marie Antoinette, the foreigner, 
the Autrichienne, as they insultingly 
called her, the worst adviser of the king 
and their most bitter enemy. When 
Necker, recalled to his post, convened 
the famous National Assembly in May, 
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1789, they saw with indignation the “ers 
état, their own representatives, treated 
with contempt by the nobility and clergy, 
and for every unwise measure supported 


by the king they held the queen respon- | 





sible. And yet no one could be more in- 
nocent of any real intention to increase 
the misfortunes of the people than was 
Marie Antoinette. But such is the cor- 
rupting, belittling effect of the doctrine 
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of the rights of privileged classes that no 
one nurtured in it can possibly do justice 
to those who by labor create the wealth 
of the world. Our blood curdles with 
horror at the thought of the blond head 
of the princesse de Lamballe borne on a 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


pike before the prison windows of the 
fainting queen, and so we are too apt to 
forget that action and reaction are equal, 
and to curse the brutal effect instead of 
the brutalizing cause. 

Under the auspices of the empress 
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Eugénie the Little Trianon was repaired, 
and in it was exposed a rich collection 
of historical objects of the eighteenth 
century—distinctly a Trianon museum. 
Among the articles loaned by the em- 
press was a sample book of Marie An- 
toinette’s dresses. Most of them are 
gauzes and Indian fabrics so fanciful in 
design, so brilliant and varied in color, 
so light in texture, that they suggest the 
wardrobe of a fairy rather than that of 
a mortal woman. Another object is a 
curious toilet caprice—a little flat water- 
bottle, curved to fit the head, designed 
to keep flowers fresh in the coziffure. 
“The effect was charming,” says the 
baroness Oberkirch—" June on the head 
in the midst of powdered snow.” At 
one of those fairy Trianon entertain- 
ments, characterized in the journal of 
the phlegmatic Louis XVI. as “ Comedie, 
souper et illumination,” a grand duchess 
wore on her head a humming-bird in 
precious stones which by certain con- 
cealed springs was made to beat its wings 
and hover over an open rose. 


At the time of this writing the public 
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attention is specially directed to the 
Grand Trianon, not as the scene of the 
petits soupers of a royal court, but as the 
theatre of a grave and solemn trial of a 
distinguished military leader, charged 
with the betrayal of his country. The 
court is sitting in the long gallery which 
unites the two wings. This gallery is 
pierced by seven arcades on the outside, 
and the roof is supported by double 
Ionic columns of rose-tinted Languedoc 
marble. The arcades are closed by large 
glass doors, through which appear the 
gardens and the avenue leading to the 
Little Trianon. At one end of the gal- 
lery a platform and semicircular tribune 
have been erected. In the centre is the 
seat of the duc d’Aumale, the president, 
and on either side of him are the judges. 
Over the president's seat is a life-sized 
painting of the Crucifixion. Before the 
tribune, on one side, is the prosecuting 
attorney: on the other side, and facing 
him, sits the prisoner in front of his 
counsel, wearing the uniform that he 
wore at Metz, one of the epaulettes be- 
ing torn by a German ball. 
MARIE HOWLAND. 
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E met her in the garden, 
A bright and beauteous maid, 
Who, grown at once a woman, 
Was not of love afraid: 
She loved, and could not help it, 
Her heart went out to his; 
And as he stooped to kiss her, 
She rose to meet his kiss. 


He kissed her in the garden, 
And—was it what he said, 
Or the shadow of the roses 
That made her cheeks so red? 
Her bosom rising, falling, 
With new and strange delight— 
The string of pearls upon it 
Was not so white, so white. 
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He drew her down the garden, 
He would not hear her “No:” 

She must go if she loved him 
Who loved her, loved her so: 

They must go pluck the roses 
And listen to the dove: 

The dove was wooing, wooing, 
As he was her—for love. 


He led her down the garden, 
And while her arms were round 

The neck she, parting, clung to, 
She saw upon the ground 

The string that held her necklace, 
With not a pearl thereon: 

The slender string was broken, 
And all the pearls were gone. 


Then up and down the garden 
She wandered with dismay, 
And wondered where her pearls were, 
And how they slipt away: 
They nestled in her bosom 
One little hour ago, ; 
Before they plucked the roses; 
And her tears began to flow. 


So round and round the garden 
She went with peering eyes: 

Oh is not that the necklace 
That shining yonder lies? 

‘Tis but a string of dew-drops 
The wind has broken there, 
Or the tears that she is shedding 

That make her look more fair. 


Still round and round the garden‘ 
She hunted high and low— 

In the red hearts of the roses, 
The lily’s breast of snow: 

The thorns they pricked her fingers: 
Her fingers bled and bled, 

But her heart was bleeding faster: 
Oh why was she not dead? 


For she must leave the garden 
And meet her mother’s eye, 
Who will perceive she sorrows, 
And ask the reason why; | 
And she must meet her father, 
Who, as she hangs her head, 
Will miss the priceless necklace, iw 
And rise and strike her dead. 
R. H. STODDARD. 
Vor. XIIT.—3 
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Pots. novelists and essayists have 
all published it as their opinion that 
the season of courtship is the happiest 
time given to mortals on earth. Per- 
haps something might be said against 
this; indeed, there is no doubt a good 
deal might be said against it, but I am 
not going to say it. Rather I shall throw 
my little testimony into the same scale ; 
so, there is no doubt, would Mary Som- 
ers. Mary Somers is the person parts 
of whose history I am going to tell. 

The town of Innerpark, Mary’s native 
place, stood in one of the midland coun- 
ties of Scotland—not a mere row of 
houses on each side of a road, no house 
being either a match or a contrast to its 
neighbor: on the contrary, the buildings 
were regular, and even stately, and the 
principal street broad and handsome, 
with altogether a quiet dignity about it 
hot often seen or felt in a country town. 

It also stood in a plain that was well 
watered: a considerable stream, dividing 
itself into two branches at a distance 
above the town, joined again below it, 
thus locking it in its glittering arms. 
There were bowery, shadowy, winding 
walks by the sides of these streams, 
much frequented by the townspeople. 
The children played there, and picked 
up without knowing it almost all the 
knowledge of natural history they ever 
got; in the leafy nooks young men and 
maicens met during the entrancing pe- 
riod that has been referred to; and the 
old and middle-aged walked and mused 
and moralized, recalling their youth— 
that youth which comes back and joins 
old age, the two linking hands lovingly 
and sinking into oblivion together. 

This was all very well and pleasant to 
look upon in the long summer evenings 
when the sun stayed till the last minute, 
and when he did disappear left a linger- 
ing glow of glory all over the heavens, 
fading and deepening into the twilight 
gray, up which the gold of the moon 
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glided with quiet, calm, ineffable beauty. 
Ah! those were nights for lovers, But 
suppose it were March, and a dry, biting 
east wind, the birds all silent, and the 
trees declining to unfold their buds, the 
daylight glad to get away out of a leaden 
sky it is ashamed of: any respectable 
elderly person compelled to take a walk 
on such an evening, and passing two 
people sitting in very close proximity 
among the leafless trees, would have 
muttered to himself, “A pair of young 
fools! they'll get their deaths of cold.” 
It is extremely probable that if such an 
individual had sat down there he would 
have sustained serious damage, but hu- 
man beings in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement are not so easily injured. A 
glad heart not only works well, it resists 
evil influences. 

Mary Somers and her lover did not 
know that it was east wind; they did not 
know that it was cold; in point of fact, 
they did not know much but that they 
were sitting there together, and that was 
in the mean time enough for them to 
know. But Mary took no scaith, al- 
though she was a delicate-looking girl 
and not accustomed to exposure, for she 
was a dressmaker and spent most of her 
time in a close room. She was an or- 
phan, without either brother or sister, 
and had some two or three hundred 
pounds for a fortune. Her lover, Rob- 
ert Bathgate, had just begun business 
in a small way asa draper. He was a 
good-looking youth, with fine features, 
white and red complexion, glossy fair 
hair, and an expression of bland good- 
nature that was very winning. It may 
be said that Mary in her own mind 
thought him the impersonation of her 
idea of the apostle John. Mary herself 
was dark, having black eyes and black 
hair. Black eyes are often a deception, 
seeming to mean far more than they do; 
but on this cold, bleak night Mary’s eyes 
were kindled into a deep glow above her 





pale cheeks, for here was the oak to 
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which she was to cling all her days, the ' 
strength which was to support her weak- 
ness. And he looked like it, he really 
looked like it, as he bent toward her, his 
face full, if not of tenderness, of some- 
thing that could very well be taken for 
it—was taken for it by an individual who 
passed in the gathering darkness, passed 
unnoticed by the pair; not the elderly 
man who thought them very foolish to 
be sitting there in such a bleak wind, 
but a young man, a youth who admired 
Mary, who loved her, and would have 
asked her to be his wife had not the 
ground been preoccupied. Supposing 
this man—Adam Lander by name—had 
come first, it is very likely that Mary’s 
tender heart, vacant of very close ties, 
would have admitted him quite readily. 
We are so much creatures of circum- 
stances, the knowledge of which ought 
to make and keep us humble; but no 
doubt Mary thought she never could 
have loved any one but Robert. Nor 
was the young man mentioned a prey 
to fierce jealousy, of all human passions 
perhaps the worst to bear. One could 
have had some sympathy for him if he 
had been consumed with anguish from 
not only the pangs of unrequited love, 
but the horror of seeing another basking 
in the lady’s favor. However, he was 
not. His heart was a little heavy, per- 
haps, but he was resigned, most provok- 
ingly resigned. What business had he 
to be resigned? He ought to have done 
something—to have walked fast and far 
to let off the steam of high-pressure 
emotion, or to have written a despairing 
letter or a copy of verses. Instead, he 
went quietly home and to bed, calmly 
and judiciously considering that since 
such was the will of Providence, it must 
be all for the best. Now, no one can 
deny that this was an admirable frame 
of mind, but oh it was tame and pro- 
voking! Still, it was his nature, and, 
though not heroic and all that, it might 
have been very comfortable to live be- 
side him. It is very comfortable even to 
think of him, for you don’t need to let 
his case weigh on your mind, and that’s 
a great thing in such a world of sin and 
misery. 
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: I. 

Before Tuesday, the 3d of June, came, 
the day on which they were married, the 
little dressmaker and her lover found 
many an opportunity for a saunter by 
the water-side. What an April and May 
that was! It was the one April and May 
in Mary’s life. Nothing like this season 
had ever come to her before, and noth- 
ing like it ever came again. She was 
lost in happiness to which there was 
not a drawback. Every one approved 
of the marriage: even the gentry of the 
town, who did not think it beneath them 
to turn over such an obscure event as this, 
expressed their opinion of the extreme 
fitness of the thing. The pair were well 
matched, and likely to be helpmeets td 
each other. Eve’s bower in Eden was 
not dearer to her than the little rooms 
above the shop were to Mary, nor were 
there more heart and delight put into the 
touching of it up. The accessories were 
different, to be sure; still; perhaps the 
angels who sympathized in Eve's joy 
sympathized in Mary’s, for we have been 
told by one who had insight that while 
a man can sympathize with sorrow, it 
takes an angel to sympathize with joy. 
Mary would not have changed her own 
Robert for many of Eve’s Adams, and 
the one was as violent a case of look-up 
as the other, for, notwithstanding all the 
present outcry for the equality of women, 
it is every woman’s instinct to look up 
as long as she has the shadow of a thing 
that she can possibly look up to. Poor 
creature, how she takes her solitary way 
out of Eden when the possibility of look- 
ing up ceases! 

Robert Bathgate had a fine manner 
for a shop, frank and fluent; besides, he 
was generally reckoned good-looking, 
and so long as people have eyes that is 
a pretty considerable advantage. Mary 
too began by helping in the shop, and 
in a different way she was equally fitted 
for the business. She had not very 
much to say, but she was singularly 
obliging, and made friends of her cus- 
tomers—not pushing her wares, but gen- 
tly and conscientiously helping ignorant 
or wavering or lazy individuals to make 
up their minds as to what they wanted, 
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or as to what would be best for them to 
take. 

After their joint work in the shop all 
day, it was pleasant during the first year 
or two of their married life to see this 
pair turn out in the summer evenings 
and repeat their courting days, or appear 
to repeat them ; for, if the truth must be 
told, Mary had often difficulty in getting 
her husband’s company in her walk— 
not that he had tired of her, but a man 
needs some more exciting recreation, 
you know, than a saunter by the water- 
side with his wife, whose company he 
can have whenever he likes. 

It were long to tell and sad to trace 
how, by imperceptible degrees, Mary be- 
came alive to the fact, not that her hus- 
band was bad or heartless, but that he 
was thoughtless, and fond of amusement 
—questionable amusement—to the neg- 
lect of his duty. She took occasion to 
hint such a thing. ‘‘ Nonsense!” he said. 
“Neglecting my business! Why, if there’s 
anything amiss, it’s the business that’s 
neglecting us: I’ve often thought it was 
a waste of time to potter on in a dull 
little place like this.” 

“We have a very good share of busi- 
ness,”” began Mary. 

“Then what are you complaining 
about ?” 

“I don’t like you being so much from 
home,” she said boldly. 

“But I like it. I can’t stand in a shop 
the whole year round. It’s different with 
you: you have been accustomed to that 
kind of thing all your life. I can’t be 
cooped up: I should lose my health. 
Besides,” he said, relaxing into a better 
humor, “you are the better shopman of 
the two, and manage famously.” 

“I do my best, but I can’t make up for 
your absence: when people come in they 
like to see the head of the business.” 

“Well, well, Idare say. I’lltry and stick 
a little closer, so say no more about it.” 

Mary did manage, and managed well, 
but there was one department which her 
husband kept strictly in his own hands: 
that was the money, and there was always 
a scarcity of money. The small fortune 
that Mary had inherited and brought with 
her was all used up almost immediately 





to pay for the stock in the shop, and was 
given not only ungrudgingly, but with 
eager thankfulness. It seemed Mr. Bath- 
gate had begun business on nothing— 
not a very uncommon plan. Mary did 
not think she had been deceived: prob- 
ably she had never asked how the goods 
came there, or thought of the matter at 
all. Could it have occurred to her to 
doubt his wisdom or uprightness, or to 
think that her little sum of money had 
been the subject of due consideration, 
and in point of fact had kicked the beam 
in her favor? A simple-minded, upright 
woman herself, capable of loving to the 
death, she did not know heartlessness 
when she saw it, or at least till it was 
forced on her attention in a remarkable 
way. But she could not but be conscious 
that her married life was not all she could 
wish : the oneness had departed, although 
there was still the appearance of it. It 
had never existed, however, except in her 
own imagination: there never could have 
been oneness between such a pair, any 
more than between light and darkness. 
In a small place like Innerpark it was 
not long in being known that Robert 
Bathgate led rather a fast life, and every 
one had his or her say about it. His 
wife was to be pitied, some said, and 
others said she was to be blamed. If 
she had only taken some particular way 
with him, he would have been quite dif- 
ferent; but she was a stiff sort of wo- 
man, who had no plan of adapting her- 
self to circumstances—very good in a 
shop among goods, but not the wife for 
a man like Bathgate. These were peo- 
ple who were adepts at “reading cha- 
racter.” Remarks of the other class 
were, “Poor Mrs. Bathgate! what a pity 
she threw herself away on such a man! 
—such a nice, quiet, well-doing woman !” 
People will talk, and there lived very 
near Mrs. Bathgate a childless widow, 
with an intense curiosity regarding her 
neighbors’ affairs, who was not slow 
to make remarks. A kindly interest, 
even if it is impertinent and officious, is 
tolerable, but sympathy which acts like 
a blister is difficult to bear. To those 
who did not know her, Mrs. Middleby 
seemed a most kindly woman: it was 
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only experience that taught you to expect 
a sudden scratch on the face from a claw 
hidden under the velvet. When first 
married, Mary unsuspectingly took this 
woman to her friendship; and no won- 
der. The trials Mrs. Middleby had un- 
dergone, the way she had all her life 
sacrificed herself for everybody, the fine- 
ness of her feelings, were something ex- 
traordinary, and much sympathy Mary 
expended on her: it was not till Mrs. 
Middleby began to try to creep into her 
confidence regarding her husband's fail- 
ings, and tell her what people said, and 
offer-her advice candid and cruel, all 
under the guise of kindness and sym- 
pathy, that she began to understand Mrs. 
Middleby and guard her communications 
with her. 

There had been a more than usual 
scarcity of money in Mr. Bathgate’s 
business: his wife could hardly get the 
small sum needed for the daily wants of 
the house. She spoke of it. “Ah,” said 
her husband, “Mr. Lander borrowed 
some money from me, but I'll get it back 
in a week or two.” 

“Mr. Lander!” said Mary. ‘I should 
not have thought that he would have 
needed to borrow money.” 

‘Oh,” said he, with his bland open 
smile, “it was not for need—it was only 
for convenience.” | 

“Tt was a little strange he should come 
to you.” 

“Well, maybe: strange things happen 
sometimes, and I was glad I could ac- 
commodate him. One never loses any- 
thing by being obliging.” 

“That’s true,” said Mary; “only he 
might have gone to some one who would 
have felt the want of it less. I hope 
you'll get it back next week: Wilson’s 
traveler will be round then, expecting to 
get his account squared.” 

“Always anxious, Mary, always anx- 
ious,”’ said her husband, patting her on 
the shoulder pleasantly, and looking so 
well and winning that Mary felt herself 
blessed. 


III. 


After dinner on that day Robert Bath- 
gate went out, and he did not come back 





at night; but this thing had happened 
before, and though Mary sat up till morn- 
ing waiting for him, and felt very un- 
happy, she had no doubt but he would 
appear next day; and when, after an 
hour or two of sleep, she went down into 
the shop in the morning, she merely said 
Mr. Bathgate was from home, and she 
was not certain when he might return. 
It was a long day: any one who has kept 
up an appearance of cheerful alacrity 
with a heart the weight of lead will un- 
derstand how long. When the shutters 
of the shop windows were up and her 
door locked, what a relief it was to be 
once more alone and not compelled to 
act a part! But then she watched and 
listened and wondered, and grew sick 
with apprehension, for she loved him— 
how she loved him! 

Before it was time next morning to go 
again to the shop the postman’s rap 
came to the door, and he handed ina 
letter from Robert: at least he was alive 
and able to write. It was some seconds 
before she could open it, and then she 
read this: ; 


“DEAR Mary: I’m off for Australia. 
I think you should do your best to carry 
on the business meantime, and if I suc- 
ceed you can come out to me. I was 
awfully tired of Innerpark, and I have 
long been thinking of leaving, but only 
made up my mind lately, and did not tell 
you, as it was no use: you would have 
opposed it. I'll write to you, and I shall 
expect you to write to me. 

“T am yours, etc., 
“R. BATHGATE.” 


It was dated the previous day on board 
ship at London. Mary could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes: at first she smiled faintly, 
and thought or tried to think that it must 
be a joke.. That he should leave her, 
and leave her in this way, possibly for 
ever, was almost more than she could 
bear. 

There was another knock at the door, 
and almost immediately Mrs. Middleby 
walked in—a sight which made Mrs. 
Bathgate brace her nerves well and sud- 
denly. She did’ not mean to to be the 
victim of this woman’s sympathy. 
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“TI heard Mr, Bathgate wasn’t at 
home,” said Mrs. Middleby in insinuat- 
ing tones, “and I came in; but I hope 
you have not got any bad news: you 
look put about. Don’t let me stop you 
reading your letter.” Bad news, news 
of any calamity, refreshed Mrs. Mid- 
dleby exceedingly, and she believed 
herself a true daughter of consolation. 
“How thankful I am that I happened to 
come in! It is such atrial to get bad 
news when one is alone! Ah! I know 
the feeling.” There were very few feel- 
ings that Mrs. Middleby did not know. 

“But my news are not bad,” said Mary 
with a briskness she would not have be- 
lieved herself capable of a few minutes 
before; “only I shall be anxious for a 
while. Mr. Bathgate sailed for Austra- 
lia yesterday, and of course I shall be 
anxious till I hear of his safe arrival.” 

‘ Australia!’ repeated Mrs. Middleby 
in blank astonishment. ‘“ What's he go- 
ing to do there ?” 

‘Probably he does not know that him- 
self yet,” said Mary. 

“And why did he go? I hope there’s 
nothing wrong here? You should have 
gone with him, Mrs. Bathgate: it’s a wo- 
man’s duty to stick by her husband. 
But if he went suddenly, you might not 
have had time to get ready.” 

Mary said never a word. She knew 
her visitor well enough to know that she 
was trying to elicit all the circumstances 
for the gratification of her own low cu- 
riosity. 

‘Has he gone alone?” she resumed. 

“Yes.” : 

“You're sure of that ?” 

“You'll excuse me, Mrs. Middleby,” 
said Mary, “byt it 1s time I was in the 
shop.” 

And Mrs. Middleby went away to dis- 
cuss the particulars of Robert Bathgate’s 
flight—for that it was a flight she did not 
doubt—with whom she might. “What 
had he done? Depend on it, a man did 
not run away for nothing. There was 
something at the bottom of it—nothing 
good, you might be pretty sure,” etc. etc. 

Mary kept up bravely. She did not 
think of herself: she thought of her hus- 
band, and she thought of him, now that 
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he was away, as when their love was 
young: she put the latter days out of 
sight, and set herself to shelter his good 
name. What else had she to care for? 
Only herself. 

The news of Mr. Bathgate’s voyage 
brought his creditors about his wife pretty 
quickly, and he owed a good deal one 
way and another; but she had little fear 
of being able to carry on when she got 
back the sum which had been lent to 
Mr. Lander. It struck her as remark- 
able that Mr. Lander, knowing the cir- 
cumstances, did not offer her the money 
he had borrowed, and being very hard 
pushed she went and asked him for it. 
He looked very much surprised, and 
said he had never borrowed any money ; 
but he immediately guessed how it was, 
and wished that Mrs. Bathgate had got 
a better husband. Mary was dumb- 


‘foundered: she stammered something 


about surely having mistaken what Mr. 
Bathgate had said, and went back to her 
home with the full knowledge that her 
husband had gathered together all the 
money he could lay his hands on to take 
with him, and had told her a lie to ac- 
count for the want of it. Oh the bit- 
terness of that moment! And yet she 
searched round ‘for excuses for him, al- 
though you may think they were difficult 
to find. 

She hid this knowledge, so far as it 
could be hidden, and asked her creditors 
for time, and she would pay them all. 
They knew that Mrs. Bathgate’s word 
was as good as her bond, and that now 
that her husband was out of the way 
there was little doubt she would do well, 
and they agreed to all she asked.: 

It was good that she had something to 
do, and was compelled to do it. When 
people are stung to the very core of their 
nature, it is an awful thing to have noth- 
ing to do. 

She not only carried on her business 
successfully, she extended it. She was 
a thriving woman, but she was a woman, 
and she did not forget her husband: she 
only forgot his misdeeds. But for the 
love that was in her heart for him she 
could have judged him rightly. 

He wrote to her irregularly at first, but 
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by and by pretty steadily, and she had 
infinite comfort in the accounts he sent. 
He liked the country amazingly, the 
climate suited him, and he was prosper- 
ing in his business, of which he gave her 
circumstantial details, asking her to do 
the same: their interests were one, etc. 
She lived on these letters—absolutely 
lived on them; and they were fluent, 
plausible letters, but they would not have 
been good for food had she not put the 
nutriment into them out of the riches of 
her own loving nature. 


IV. 


The years passed, and not only had 
Mrs. Bathgate paid all the debts that had 
been left her, but she began to make 
money, and her expenses being almost 
nominal, when that process fairly set in 
it went on prosperously. She was happy : 
she thought she would succeed in tempt- 
ing her husband home if she could prove 
to him that they could make a compe- 
tence in their native place. She was not 
very romantic, but she loved her native 
place, its street and its church, and its 
water-side and the familiar figures of the 
inhabitants, and the hills in the near 
distance, gazing at which had so often 
soothed her when in perplexity ; and she 
had gained a good position in it. If 
only she could lure her husband home 
she could ask for nothing more. 

She wrote with simple eloquence urging 
this, but he said, “No, he could not come 
back. A place like Innerpark would 
stifle him: he cared nothing for it, and 
had been glad every day that he had left 
it; but he cared for Zev. If she would 
come to him, she would see there were 
better as well as bonnier places in the 
world than Innerpark: she would get 
her mind enlarged and her sympathies 
widened in a way she could have no 
idea of if she sat still all her days ina 
little hole like Innerpark. He was con- 
fident she would not regret coming, and 
the sooner she embarked herself and 
her money for Melbourne the better. 
Her love for him was surely not very 
great, or she would never hesitate,” etc. 

This letter was like rain on the mown 
grass to Mary. Her love not great! It 
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was all he knew. What, after all, was 
Scotland or Innerpark, her own little 
premises, which she had grown to fit as 
a mollusk fits every fluting of its shell, 
—what were all her associations con- 
nected with them compared with the 
living, waking bliss of being with her 
husband ? 

Very shortly Mrs. Bathgate’s business 
was in the market, and was disposed of 
by private bargain to a fellow-townsman. 

Mrs. Middleby, who disapproved of 
her not sticking to he»-husband when he 
went away, equally disapproved ‘of her 
going to him now, and went about com- 
menting on Mrs. Bathgate’s folly in giv- 
ing up a good business and comfortable 
circumstances to go to a man of whom 
she knew nothing but what he told her 
himself: it was possible it might be all 
right, but she had her doubts, etc. How- 
ever, she got no opportunity of giving her 
opinion to the person most concerned. 

So, bidding her many friends good- 
bye, and carrying the good wishes of 
them all with her, Mary took her de- 
parture. It was something of an enter- 
prise for her, who was very little accus- 
tomed to traveling or change of any 
kind, to break up all her habits, leave 
her home and embark for the antipodes. 
No creature but Robert Bathgate could 
have tempted her to do it. 

It so happened that the day she went 
on ‘board the Albatross, bound from 
London for Melbourne, was the four- 
teenth anniversary of her marriage-day. 
She remembered it well: there had been 
no year int which she had forgotten it 
during all the eight years of her solitude. 
and now it seemed as if she were going 
to celebrate a second wedding -day. 
Wearied, and somewhat sick and con- 
fused by the noise and bustle round her, 
she yet was happy: before she stepped 
out of that vessel she would meet her 
husband, for he was to come on board 
for her as soon as they touched land. 
And she had no desperately bitter part- 
ing to go through, as some of those 
round her had—in particular a girl who 
attracted her attention by the utter aban- 
donment of her sorrow: her very body 
was convulsed with grief, she- sobbed 
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without control, and by degrees Mary 
learnt that she had parted with the man 
she loved, not expecting ever to see him 
again. ‘Ah, he was so kind, and I 
loved him!”’ she sobbed to Mary. “He 
was only kind to me—only kind; and I 
loved him, and he does not know it.” 
Mary’s heart melted for the girl: she sat 
and held her hand and tried to soothe her, 
till her great anguish wore itself out and 
she fell asleep. They two.and another 
lady with a child shared the same cabin 
during the voyage,-and they grew very 
intimate. The girl had been in England 
on a visit to relatives, and was going 
home to her father’s house: she was a 
bright, happy girl when her grief wore 
off, as it did in the natural course of 
things. 

Mrs. Fleming, the mother of the child, 
was a delicate woman going to join her 
husband in Melbourne. He had been 
an unsuccessful man in his native coun- 
try, but she seemed very secure of his 
success in the land of his adoption. She 
had had many struggles with adverse 
fate in one shape or another, but when 
they “joined papa”’ every difficulty was 


to vanish. The child, Mary Fleming, 
was a bright little human being. She 
was three years old—just the time when 
Nature seems to call a short halt, to give 
a momentary leisure to admire the small 
rounded form before it begins to shoot 
out and loses its exquisite childish per- 


fection. Her broken speech too, trying 
at every long word she heard used, and 
her utter simplicity and trust, believing 
everything that was said to her, and 
ready to put her hand in the hand of 
any living creature, unaware that such a 
thing as harshness or cruelty could exist 
on earth, made her wonderfully attrac- 
tive. Her mother being very much of 
an invalid, Mrs. Bathgate took her al- 
most entirely in charge, and the child 
crept very far into her heart. She always 
called her “‘m’other mamma,” being her 
way of saying “‘my other mamma,” and 
the sound was dear to Mary. 

The voyage drew to a close. It had 
been a pleasant voyage, especially pleas- 
ant to Mrs. Bathgate. As her husband 
had told her, she did find her mind en- 
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larged and her sympathies widened and 
her range of knowledge vastly increased ; 
and all the time she was speeding toward 
happiness: hope laughed within her. 

They are over the bar, they have 
touched the quay. The young girl’s 
father and mother are the first to come 
on board, and they carry off their daugh- 
ter, as radiant with joy in leaving the 
ship as she was steeped in grief when 
she entered it. No doubt before long 
she would marry some lucky antipodean, 
and the little episode of her English visit 
would look like a dream. 

The next person Mary saw was her 
husband — not changed, at least not 
much ; stouter in person and fuller in 
face somewhat, but with the same soft ex- 
pression and bland smile—-heavenly she 
used to think it. She stood quietly, wait- 
ing to see if she would be recognized. 

She had dressed herself carefully that 
morning, spending much more thought 
and time on the business than she had 
done on any occasion for the last eight 
years. She had felt a keen, sharp inter- 
est in it. She had scanned her face 
closely, and wondered if she looked 
much older, or whether she was changed ; 
not that personally she cared about it, 
but what would Robert think ? 

He walked along the deck, eyeing the 
passengers. At last he saw his wife. 
He came up, took her hand, and saying, 
“Mary, you are here at last,” drew her 
to him and kissed her. She fairly broke 
down and burst into tears. 

“Why, what are you crying about?” 
he asked. ‘Is there anything wrong ?”’ 

“Oh no, but my happiness seems 
more than I can bear.” 

“Well, that is extraordinary! Come, 
we may as well go on shore. Are you 
ready? You need not mind your lug- 
gage: we can get that to-morrow. But 
perhaps you had better bring your money 
or anything valuable that you can carry. 
It may be as well to bring it as to leave 
it.” 
Mary was ready. She had only to bid 
Mrs. Fleming good-bye, and say they 
would find each other out again after 
they were settled. Mrs. Fleming looked 
very worn and excited: her husband 
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had not appeared yet. The child clasp- 
ed her arms round Mrs. Bathgate’s neck 
and kissed her. ‘‘Good-bye, m’other 
mamma,”’ she said: ‘‘’ou’ll be back to- 
morrow day ?” 

“We'll see,” said Mary, and with a 
pang of regret at leaving her she set the 
little creature down on the deck and 
walked away with her husband. 


Vv. 


They walked on for a time without 
speaking, then he said, “You see we 
have a fine city here—different a little 
this from Innerpark.” 

“I liked Innerpark,”’ she said: “I 
liked it; but then, Robert, it never was 
home to me after you left it. Have we 
far to go to your house now?” 

He looked down at her with exactly 
the smile of fourteen years before when 
they wandered by the water-side in the 
light of the moon, and said, ““ Wouldn’t 
you like to see the town and the fine 
shops a bit first ?”” 

“Oh yes,”’ she said. She saw he was 
proud of the place, and she sympathized 
with him. Here she was fifteen thousand 
miles from Innerpark, never likely to see 
it again, yet she was happy leaning on 
the arm she held: she was at home. 

They still walked on, having no more 
complex conversation than arose from 
the objects they saw on their way. 

“What have you in that bag?” he 
asked, looking at a small leathern bag 
she held in her hand. “Is it heavy? 
could I carry it for you?” 

“It might be better,” she said, giving 
it to him: “my money is all in it.”’ 

“Your money! Then it’s valuable: 
how much is there ?” 

“There’s everything I have in the 
world, except the money owing for the 
stock and goodwill of the business, which 
is to be sent by half-yearly installments. 
There are six one-hundred Bank of 
England notes, besides some .twenty- 
five sovereigns. Was it foolish to bring 
it in that form? I thought it would be 
the easiest plan.” 

“Oh, it will do very well, but it’s not 
very safe carrying such a sum about: 
had I not better hand it into a bank 
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meantime? Here is the bank I do busi- 
ness with: just wait a minute here, and - 
I'll lodge it. I won't be three seconds. 
You won’t mind waiting ?”’ 

“No, no, not at all,” she said; and 
she watched him spring up the flight of 
steps and disappear behind the swing- 
ing doors. 

She kept her eyes on the door waiting 
for his reappedring : he was not quite so 
quick as he had said. She looked at shop 
windows and at people passing, glan- 
cing continually at the bank, but still he 
did not come out. She wondered, but 
waited patiently for perhaps an hour: 
then growing alarmed as to what could 
be detaining him, she went into the bank. 
She glanced eagerly round, but among 
the persons there she did not see her 
husband. She went up to one of the 
clerks and asked if Mr. Bathgate was in 
the bank. ~ 

“Mr. Bathgate ?” 

“Yes: he is in the habit of doing busi- 
ness here. Mr. Robert Bathgate.” 

“We don’t know him, ma’am.” 

She described his appearance, and 
said that about an hour ago she saw him 
enter the bank, and she knew he meant 
to leave six hundred pounds. Had he 
done so? “I gave it to him for that 
purpose,” she said, feeling that without 
such explanation they might decline 
giving her the information she wanted. 
The clerk said he would make inquiry. 
There was a good deal of speaking in 
low tongs, and one after another the 
bank officials raised their heads and 
looked at Mary. 

The clerk came back to her and said, 
“No sum of six hundred pounds has 
been lodged here within the time you 
mention, and we know nothing of Mr. 
Robert Bathgate: he is not one of our 
customers. Probably you have mistaken 
the bank,” he suggested, seeing Mary’s 
bewildered look. Another clerk came 
up and said, “A man answering your 
description came in by the front door 
more than an hour ago, changed some 
money, and went out at the other door.” 

“If you have been robbed,” said the 
first man, “you should go to the police- 
office direct.” 
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“I have not been robbed,” she said: 
“he is my husband, and there must be 
some mistake. It is the more awkward 
as I am a complete stranger. I only 
landed from England to-day: my hus- 
band, who has been eight years here, 
met me at the ship.” 

“Probably,” said the man, pitying her 
painful perplexity, ‘“‘when he can’t find 
you he’ll go back to the ship: you should 
go there.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and left the 
place. 

“He's a rogue,” said the one man to 
the other: “‘she’ll never see either him 
or her money again. She’s sold.” 

Once more in the street, she stood in 
the place where Robert had left her and 
thought what she would do: she con- 
sidered he would come back there be- 
fore he went to the ship, and she walked 
to and fro in the faith that he would re- 
appear. He had said that this was the 
bank he dealt with, but she did not doubt 
that when he went in he discovered that 
it was not, and had gone the shortest 
way to the right one: probably he had 
been back looking for her while she was 
inside the building. So she waited and 
waited till the day was far spent, and it 
became a necessity that she should find 
her way back to the ship, for she was 
weary and faint, having had no food 
since morning, and not having a single 
coin in her possession. She took her 
way back wearied, but not at all hope- 
less. It could not occur to her of any 
man, far less of the husband she loved 
as her own soul, that he would ask her 
to cross fifteen thousand miles of ocean, 
meet her with a kiss, rob her of every- 
thing she had in the world, and leave 
her standing destitute in the streets of a 
strange city. No wonder that she did not 
think of such a thing as this: could any 
upright human being have thought of it ? 


VI. 


She walked slowly, keeping a constant 
watch; not that she could have walked 
very quickly if she had wished to do so, 
for she was getting very tired, and, either 
from getting a wrong direction or mis- 
taking what was said to her, instead 
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of going toward the harbor, she went 
a different road altogether, and at last 
found herself in a kind of suburb. In 
other circumstances she might have had 
her interest and curiosity excited by the 
sights of such a far country, but she was 
occupied thinking what house she could 
venture to apply to for shelter, and how 
she could get courage to beg a night’s 
lodging. She passed many houses with- 
out being able to make up her mind: 
some were too grand and big, some too 
poor and dirty and disreputable. At 
length she came to a door at which a 
woman with a child ‘in her arms was 
standing. This woman was young, 
probably not more than four or five and 
twenty, and she was very good-looking, 
in spite of an expression of care and 
misery in her face. Mary would have 
passed her by, for she was hardly like a 
person to appeal to ; but the child stretch- 
ed out its hand to her and laughed at 
the moment she was going on. She 
stopped and said, ‘* That’s a pretty child.” 

“Oh,” said the woman with bitterness, 
“good looks are not what we are worst 
off for here.” 

“He is not like you, though,” said 
Mary. 

“No,” said the woman shortly, but 
there was a kind of melting in her eye 
that belied her curt, hard manner, and 
emboldened Mary, since she was speak- 
ing to her, to go on. 

“Might I ask,” she said, “if you would 
let me rest in your house? I have lost 
my way: I am a stranger. I only land- 
ed from England this morning, and my 
husband and I have missed each other 
in the street, and he has my purse: I 
expect to find him to-morrow at the ship 
I came out in. Could you take me in 
for the night? I am very wearied.” 

“I don’t know,” said the woman, look- 
ing at her in a dispirited way: “my hus- 
band is not in, and he might be angry.” 

“Oh, surely not. I can pay you: I 
can pay you well if you'll only trust me 
till to-morrow. I can go no farther.” 

“Then come in,” she said. ‘“ He need 
never know you are here, for that matter : 
it will not be his usual if he is in before 
midnight. Are you hungry ?” 
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“IT don’t know. I need food; I have 
had nothing since morning.” 

“T am sorry I have little to offer you. 
We are very poor. I have been married 
seven years: I was only seventeen then, 
and I have had a hard life since. Three 
of my children have died. My husband 
is a bad man, and yet he loved me once. 
Oh, he loved me!” she cried impulsive- 
ly. “Take the baby, will you, for a little, 
till I see if I can get you something to 
eat ?” 

Wearied as she was, Mary took the 
baby and diverted herself while she di- 
verted it. She loved children, and they 
loved her. It was a strange experience 
for her who for so many years had lived 
such an even, secure, busy life, to find 
herself thrown wide on the world of the 
antipodes listening to this communica- 
tive, impulsive woman from whose pov- 
erty she had begged a shelter. The 
house consisted of two rooms, and the 
furniture, if furniture it could be called, 
was of the scantiest. The mistress of 
the house, such as it was, kept talking: 
it seemed, and no doubt was, a relief to 
her to talk, and she had no difficulty in 
confiding her griefs and wrongs to a 
stranger. 

““We had a nice house when we mar- 
ried,” she said, looking round on the 
bare squalor. “I never was accustomed 
to a place like this, and he said I should 
always wear silk and do nothing; but I 
have toiled and he has done nothing. 
Ah,” she said, interrupting her own 
story, “you spoke of your husband: is 
he good and kind ?” 

Mary hesitated: although she tried to 
make herself believe in him, and suc- 
ceeded very nearly, she could not just 
pass on her belief to another without 
reservation. 

“I hope so,” the woman went on: 
‘there are some good men in the world, 
surely. If my son lives, I hope he'll be 
good—that he’ll never make a woman 
suffer as his father has mademe. Would 

you hold him a minute longer? I'll be 
back immediately ;”’ and she disappear- 


‘ed into the other room, and came back 
carrying a child of three years in her 
arms. 


“This is Annie,” she said fondly 
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—my little Annie. Annie will sit up 
and take some tea, will she ?” 

The child had a face of a beauty almost 
faultless, except that it was nearly vacant 
of expression. She drank the tea held 
to her mouth, turned her head round on 
her mother’s arm and went to sleep. 

“Surely she is not well,”’ said Mary. 

“She is dying,” the mother answered 
quietly: “her sister went the same way 
not long since. She sleeps most of the 
time: it is disease of the brain, the doc- 
tors say. She does not seem to suffer 
much ;” and she went and laid her down 
again in bed. 

“That is a sore trial,” said Mary, feel- 
ing that anything she could say would 
be but feeble comfort in such a case. 

“No, it is not,” was the answer in a 
cold, hard voice. “I shall have no more 
anxiety about them. Women have but 
a poor lot in this world.” 

Mary shuddered to hear her speak in 
this way. “Surely you must feel grief 
for the loss of your child,” she said. 

“It’s the keenness of the grief and 
suffering that has brought me to this. I 
have often wished I was dead, but I don’t 
die, and they die before my eyes—die for 
want of everything they ought to have.” 

Mary lost sight of her own anxieties 
in the presence of this woman, still so 
young, but on whom her hard lot had 
told so bitterly. “You should not de- 
spair,” she said: “your husband may 
change.” 

“Never!” said the woman with em- 
phasis. “His nature is stone: you may 
kill yourself against it and never make 
a dint. When I married him I thought 
him perfect ;” and she laughed a laugh 
not good to hear. ‘Well, you had better 
go to bed and rest, and when you meet 
your husband to-morrow you'll know 
how thankful to be;” and she showed 
her guest a narrow recess in the room 
they were in, across which a curtain was 
drawn. ‘That's all the bed I can offer 
you. I hope you'll sleep: my husband 

won’t make a noise when he comes in. 
He does not drink—at least, not to ex- 
cess.” 

“That’s one good thing,” said Mary. 

“I don’t know that. A bad man who 
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drinks is bad, but a bad man who does 
not drink is worse: he always knows 
what he is about, and you have only 
himself to blame: it would be a comfort 
to blame the drink.” 

A strange source of comfort, Mary 
thought. Wearied though she was, she 
could not sleep. Her first day’s adven- 
tures in Australia had been much more 
remarkable than pleasant, but she had 
no doubt she would meet her husband 
at the vessel next morning, and get her- 
self fairly settled in her own house. How 
thankful she felt that, though Robert was 
thoughtless, he was not as this woman’s 
husband, and she determined, whatever 
she did, to befriend her. Who knew 
but that Robert and she might be the 
means of bringirig about a better state 
of matters between this wretched pair? 
The woman, she felt, had the making of 
a noble woman in her if only she were 
in happier circumstances, and she was 
too young to be thoroughly hardened by 
despair. Mary was moved to tears hear- 
ing her softly singing her baby to sleep: 
it was a grand outlet for the deep ten- 
derness that had been driven back into 
hidden places by the cruelty of her hus- 
band. The singing lulled her at length 
as well as the infant, and with a dreamy 
idea that she was in her own house at 
Innerpark, in spite of the comfortless 
bed and the very strange circumstances, 
she slept. 


vil. 


She slept, and was at Innerpark during 
the first years of her married life, and 
she heard her husband speaking so dis- 
tinctly that in an effort to answer him 
she awoke and came to herself. There 
was a light in the room, which shone 
through her curtain, and she heard voices 
speaking: she had no desire to listen, 
and she closed her eyes to sleep again, 
when one of the voices said, “But I tell 
you I've got it,” in tones that made all 
her pulses stop. It was no dream as- 
suredly : that was her husband's voice. 
She did not speak or move. 

“You have long been to get it,” said 
Mary’s hostess. 

“Well, I’ve got it: seeing is believing, 
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isn’tit? Look, and you may count them, 
if you like—six one-hundred notes of the 
Bank of England. Did you ever see as 
much money before, eh ?” and he laughed. 

“Where did you get it ?”” 

“From England. It has been sent me 
from England, and I got it to-day.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes: do you not believe me yet?” 

“You would hardly steal it, I think. I 
hope you did not steal it.” 

“Oh, if it’s any pleasure to you to 
think I stole it, by all means do so. I’m 
off for Sydney to-morrow: there’s a 
“hotel there I am in terms for, and I can 
manage it now. This will set me agoing 
famously. You can come after with the 
children, and I'll make you the lady 
you’re so anxious to be.” 

“A hotel ?” 

“Yes: have you any objections?” 

“If I had, would it make any differ- 
ence ?”” 

“Who knows? I’m in a good humor 
to-night.” 

They moved from their seats. Mary 
raised herself gently, and through a hole 
in her curtain saw her ‘husband's face 


with the full light of the lamp on it which 


he had lifted from the table. 
appeared into the other room. 

Mary did not faint nor scream nor 
speak, nor did she spring forth and con- 
front this man to his face. Can love be 
suddenly transmuted to hate? But what 
she felt had nothing of the keenly-cut, 
proud, hard-and-fast lines of just hate: 
it was more horror and loathing. Her 
whole nature revolted from such cruel 
depravity. As she lay she writhed in 
anguish at the discovery that the man 
she had loved should be so base. It is 
a terrible thing to have love killed in the 
heart, and more terrible to find that when 
you thought it dead it will begin to move 
once more and struggle back to life in 
horrid pain. She worked round to this 
point, but the reviving feeling had more 
in it of yearning pity than of love. As 
for jealousy regarding this woman who 
believed herself to be his wife, it never 
once entered her mind. 

But she was compelled to think what 
she should do—what it would be best 


They dis- 
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she should do. It was light; therefore 
a new day had come, as new days will 
come, without regard to griefs that would 
fain shroud themselves in darkness, or 
joys that laugh in the face of the return- 
ing sun. The house was still, and she 
rose very quietly, and stepping to the 
door of the other room, she looked in. 
They were all in a deep sleep: she went 
in, lifted her husband’s coat, in the 
breast pocket of which she had seen him 
put the money: she took it. She gazed 
for a moment at her husband's face. 
How well and innocent he looked in 
sleep! He used to be her ideal of the 
apostle John, you remember, and at this 
moment there was almost a smile on 
his face, and certainly not a sign of the 
hard, base nature within, She was neith- 
er nervous nor flurried. Somehow, she 
did not care much whether he awoke or 
‘not: she would rather that he did not. 
Going back to the room she had slept in, 
she took a pencil and a bit of paper 
from her pocket and wrote on it, “I give 
you the half. M. B.”’. She wrapped the 
paper round three of the notes and left 
them on the table. Then silently she 
glided from the house. Whether she 
had done right or wrong, she did not 
know: she acted on impulse. Probably 
if she had had time and opportinity to 
reason the thing out with Archbishop 
Whately, she would not have given way 
to her impulse; but she had thought, 
““What is money to me now, and they 
are in starvation? I'll give them the 
half, and I'll go home.”. The very 
thought of that word nearly upset her. 
What was home? where was home? 
The hope that had made home to her 
for many a year had died a horribly 
cruel death. But she was on the pub- 
lic road, and the world was begin- 
ning to stir. There had been rain in the 
night, and everything was fresh and 
glistening, but just at this moment she 
could not see it: with a face in which 
the light was quenched and with a heavy 
step she kept on her way, and reached 
the ship, whose friendly shelter she had 
left only twenty-four hours before. In 
point of feeling she had lived a century, 
as it seemed to her. 
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Some of the men on deck greeted her 
cheerily. As she passed she met the 
captain at the head of the cabin stairs.® 
“Ah, you are bright and early, Mrs. 
Bathgate,” he said. Then, seeing her 
face better, he stopped. 

‘““When do you sail again, captain ?” 
she asked. 

“Not for some weeks.” 

“Is there any ship that goes sooner ?” 

“That one next us, the Australia, sails 
to-day.” 

“Thank you. Then I'll go back with 
a” 

He asked no questions: something 
had happened, he saw, and it was neith- 
er want of interest nor want of curiosity 
that made him hold his tongue. Some 
people show interest by asking impudent 
questions, some by letting you alone. 
Oh, there are times when it is unutter- 
ably grateful to be let alone. 

Mrs. Bathgate went down to the cabin, 
where the stewardess was busy. “Ah, 
Mrs. Bathgate, you'll be sorry to hear 
the news,” she said. 

“Sorry !”” repeated Mary in a dry, hol- 
low tone. It seemed to her as if she 
never could be either sorry or astonished 
more—as if every feeling of her nature 
was exhausted. 

“Yes,” said the stewardess, who in the 
comparative darkness had not noticed 
the change in her late passenger. ‘Just 
after you left yesterday a man came, 
who had known Mrs. Fleming’s hus- 
band, to tell her that he died six weeks 
ago. She fainted, as we thought, but 
she never came out of it: it was death. 
The doctor said she had heart disease, 
and the shock had killed her.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. Bathgate, finding 
herself stirred by the story of another's 
woe. “But ah,” she thought, “there are 
things worse to bear than death.” She 
sat down in silence, and the stewardess, 
seeing something was wrong, did not 
speak again till Mary asked, “ Where is 
the child !” ; 

“Here: she is sleeping yet as sound 
as a top. The body, you know, was 
taken on shore, and will be buried to- 
day. What is to be done with the child 
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no one knows yet: she hasn’t a friend 
here, and as few at home, I fancy.” 

“I am going home in the Australia: 

* I'll take her with me if no one else claims 
her.” 

“Tt will be a charity, ma’am, and she’s 
very fond of you,” said the woman; 
while she thought to herself, ‘You must 
have found your husband a terribly bad 
lot.” 

But Mary did not enlighten any one 
as to the reason of her immediate return : 
it was a story she could hardly have 
brought herself to tell to a human being. 

She went to the berth where the little 
Mary Fleming was sleeping, and sat 
down by her to wait till she should wake: 
during the voyage she had many times 
done this. Now, when the little creature 
began to move and sat up bewildered, 
and plunged her small fat fists into her 
eyes, she looked at Mrs. Bathgate with 
a sly roguish laugh, and proceeded to 
business at once: “Get on my c’oes, 
please, m’other mamma.” 

“Kiss me first,” said Mary. 

She jumped up and flung her whole 
little person on Mary’s neck. 

“You love me dearly ?” 

“Es, I’ove ou and mamma.” 

“Would you, like to live with me 
always?” 

“Es, and mamma.” 

“Your mamma is away, darling, and 
she would like you to live with me. I 
am to take care of you.” 

“Till mamma comes back ?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“She is ’way to look for papa. Soon 
back.” ‘ 

The two Marys had breakfast together. 
The thoughts of the elder went back to 
that miserable house she had left some 
hours since. What kind of scene would 
be enacted there? Would Robert be 
ashamed or enraged, or how would he 
feel, if he could be said to have feeling ? 
Would he let the ill-fated woman know 
that she had the misfortune—if misfor- 
tune it could be called—not to be his 
wife? It was impossible to guess, and 
it was far from a pleasant subject to 

dwell upon, and the child trotting about 
constantly diverted her attention, and 
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before night they sailed on their return 
voyage on board the Australia. Poor 
little Mary! she did not soon forget her 
mother, and there were times when her 
face grew grave and she went away and 
sat alone, and would be found in tears 
and saying never a word. This quiet 
grief of such a little creature touched 
her adopted mother to the heart: it 
seemed as if it were the very sympathy 
she needed for herself, and in soothing 
the child she found salve for her own 
jagged, painful wound, and they grew 
together as mother and daughter for life. 

When they reached London, Mary 
wrote to her successor at Innerpark. It 
was a trial to her to do this: she could 
not publish her husband’s shame. She 
merely said that circumstances were such 
that she had judged it better to return 
home than to remain. Of course she 
did not doubt that the circumstances 
would come to be known, but she at 
least would keep silence on the subject. 
She also said that she meant to begin 
business again, and would have preferred 
Innerpark, but she could not in honesty 
start in opposition to him, but would try 
some other town in the same district. 
Did he know of any opening at present ? 
She got an answer by return of post, 
saying that she had arrived just in the 
nick of time, as he had been offered an 
advantageous post abroad, and had been 
on the eve of advertising the business 
for sale. She might enter on it immedi- 
ately, and the sooner she could come 
the better, as they would then be aBle to 
settle the affair satisfactorily. So they 
went down to Innerpark. 

When Mrs. Bathgate went into her 
own shop again and sat down in her own 
chair, she wondered if the past six months 
had been a dream or a reality; but for 
the child at her feet she would almost 
have made herself believe that she had 
never been away—that the bright hope 
that had so long lighted up the hours in 
that shop still hung in the future; but 
her old friend Mrs. Middleby arrived to 
convince her of the stern facts. She 
said, “Mrs, Bathgate, Iam.so glad! But 
indeed I would need to know why you 
have come back before I say I am glad 
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to see you: perhaps I should say I am 
sorry.” 

“I should not like you to be sorry on 
my account,” said Mary. ‘I came back 
because I judged it best to do so.” 

“But why? Did you see Mr. Bath- 
gate? Was he well?” 

“T saw him, and he was quite well.” 

“Did he not want to come with you ?” 

“No.” 

“It is a pity you were at so much trou- 
ble and expense: it would not cost you 
little ?” 

“ No.” 

“And you did not think of staying 
there ?”” 

ity No.” 

“Well, if I had been you, when I was 
there I would have stayed awhile. A 
child of one of the passengers? Did 
you think it altogether prudent to bur- 
den yourself with a child ?” 

“Yes, I thought it one of the very best 
investments I could make.” 

“That will be as it turns out.” 

“I never doubt such a thing turning 
out well.” 


“Well, it says a good deal for your 
faith, Mrs. Bathgate, after being so sore- 


ly tried. I’ye learned never to expect 
much from anything earthly.” 

And Mrs. Middleby went away, hav- 
ing a fine field on which to exercise her 
small curiosity in the mystery of Mary’s 
hurried return and the parentage of the 
child ; for of course she was far too clev- 
er to believe the simple truth: persons 
like Htr always see a deeper deep, espe- 
cially if it is to any one’s discredit. 


IX. 


No relative of Mary Fleming’s ever 
turned up to claim her, and she and her 
“‘m’other mamma” moved on quietly 
together. 

Wounds must heal if people are to 
live. The old lightness of heart and 
step could never come back to Mrs. 
Bathgate, but she had many things to 
enjoy for all that, and was capable of 
enjoying them, although she could never 
entirely banish from her mind that scene 
in which she stole her own money, and 
left her husband sleeping with a smile 


f 
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upon his face. Often she wondered what 
had been his fate since, but she could 
never bring herself to expose the story 
so as to set.on foot inquiries till about six 
years after her return from her one re- 
markable voyage. She heard that her 
townsman, Adam Lander (whose admi- 
ration for herself and judicious resigna- 
tion she had never either known or sus- 
pected), had been advised to take a voy- 
age for his health, and had fixed to go” 
to Australia. He was now a middie- 
aged man in good circumstances; and 
if this had been a mere story it would 
have ended by word coming home of 
Robert Bathgate’s death, and Mary and 
Adam joining hands and living comfort- 
ably ever after; but one must stick to 
the truth, and the truth in this instance 
is a good deal less stale than such a con- 
clusion as that would have been. Now 
Mary knew that Mr. Lander was a quiet, 
discreet man, and she resolved to ask 
him to seek out the man who had been 
her husband, if possible. Mrs. Bathgate 
was not the slim, delicate-looking girl 
that Mr. Lander had fancied in his quiet 
way exactly twenty years before. She 
was, if anything, stout, having the color 
of health in her face, and the air of a 
person who is thoroughly well to do; 
but she trembled like a girl as she 
unfolded her story, and the man felt 
himself burn with indignation as he 
heard it. 

“The scoundrel ! the base scoundrel !’”” 
nearly burst from his lips, but for her 
sake he did not utter his thoughts. 

“And now,” she said, “Mr. Lander, I 
have told you all. You would oblige 
me deeply, if you should come across 
them and they need help, by giving it as 
you think best, and drawing on me for 
repayment.” 

“He does not deserve it, Mrs. Bath- 
gate, from you.” 

““We don’t all get our deserts, though, 
and I can’t help doing it: it is to gratify 
myself, so I take no credit for it.” 

“And that’s her revenge!” thought 
Mr. Lander after shé was gone. “Giv- 
ing him half of all he stole, and wanting 
to give him more! She is a good wo- 
man—I was not mistaken in her—too 
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good for this world. If I could help him 
to a thorough flogging and a diet of 
bread and water, that would gratify me. 
To think of such a woman being yoked 
to a miscreant like that !”” 

When Mr. Lander reached Melbourne 
he went direct to a boarding-house to 
which he had been recommended. He 
did not forget Mrs. Bathgate’s request, 
and made inquiries in various directions 
where he thought it possible he might 
get information, but was not successful. 
He thought of telling the story to Mrs. 
Ramsgate, his landlady; but as he had 
got it, he supposed, in confidence, he 
did not feel himself at liberty to do so, 
although he was tempted, for Mrs. Rams- 
gate was a very frank, social, pleasant 
woman, who gave him her own history 
freely enough. 

In showing him the photograph of a 
boy she said, ‘“‘ That was my last child: 
he died at three years old.. I had five, 
and none of them lived beyond that age. 
Ah, if only one had lived, what he would 
have been to me now! My husband 
was a bad man: he kept us in poverty 
and wretchedness, till he was killed by 
a wall falling on him as he was walking 
under it. You may think me hard, Mr. 
Lander, but I was not sorry for his death 
—not on my own account; and yet he 
looked well,’’ she said. ‘You would 
never have supposed he was the man he 
was, without a particle of feeling for any 
one but himself. See, this is his like- 
ness: he gave it to me before we were 
married. Handsome, is it not?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Lander in surprise, 
and taking it into his hand, “that’s Rob- 
ert Bathgate!” 

“You knew him ?” she exclaimed. 

“Perfectly: he belonged to the town I 
came from. I saw his—’’ Mr. Lander 
was going to say, “his wife just before I 
left,” but he stopped abruptly on the 
edge of the communication. 

“Well,” she said, “I have sometimes 
suspected his name was not Ramsgate. 
He used to get letters from a Mary Bath- 
gate, I know, although I only saw a bit 
of one once by chance. He said she 
was a married sister. Do you know her, 
Mr. Lander ?” 





“Yes, I know Mary Bathgate.” 

““Was she his sister?” 

Mr. Lander hesitated. 

“Was she?” she asked again. 
suspect not.” 

“No, she’was not.” 

“His wife ?”’ she said in a low voice. 

“Yes,” 

“There is nothing I can’t believe of 
him,” she said in the hard manner that 
the very remembrance of her life with 
him brought back — ‘nothing. And it 
was she he stole the money from, I 
know.” Her face grew white and set as 
she spoke. ‘But I'll send that money 
to her —the three hundred pounds she. 
left us. I can do it. Oh, to think that 
she stripped herself for us—for him—for 
me!” and she burst into tears. 

“She did more,” said Mr. Lander: 
“she commissioned me to try to look 
you out, and help you if you needed 
help.” 

“T’ll write to her. Ah, I'll write to her 
and tell her my gratitude, and return her 
money.” 

“You may write, but you need not 
send her the money. I don’t think she 
would take it.” 

“If she does not need it herself, she 
may give it to some one who does. 
From her hands it is sure to do good: it 
saved me. That morning when my hus- 
band—er hers—rose and found the 
money gone, he would not believe it, 
and then he accused me of having taken 
it; and I, mad with anger, told him a 
woman had asked for a night's lodging, 
and that no doubt she had taken it; but 
if he had come by it honestly, the police 
would help him; and I described my 
visitor. He said, ‘I'll get it yet,’ and 
he rushed out of the house. He was 
brought back in two hours alive, but that 
was all. He never spoke again. By that 
time I had found the half of the missing 
money on the table, wrapped in a paper, 
with the words, ‘I give you the half. 
M. B.’ I thought it must have been his 
sister, and I took the money and began 
a boarding-house, and I have succeeded 
every day since. There has been a 
blessing on it. Ah, if my boy had lived! 
But it was not to be, and perhaps it was 
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better: he might have had his father’s 
nature ;”’ and she shuddered. 

Mrs. Ramsgate wrote a long, warm- 
hearted letter to Mrs. Bathgate, and sent 
the three hundred pounds. Mary shed 
tears over the sad end of the man, the love 
of whom she could not cast wholly out of 
her heart, for hers was a nature loving 
much and forgiving much, and they kept 
up a correspondence, these two women, 
and a loving interest in each other. 
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Mr. Lander remained in Australia and 
married Mrs. Ramsgate, and his friends 
at home made the sage remark that this 
was a marriage “that must have been to 
be,” seeing he had gone so far for a 
wife ; but they did not know all the par- 
ticulars that made it really a remark- 
able outcome of the chances and changes 
of life. 

The Author of “Blindpits” and“ Quixstars.” 





JAPANESE FOX-MYTHS. 


HE science of comparative mythol- 
ogy cannot approach completeness 
until the lore of the far East (or the new 
West) is added to the general store. 
Japan and China are known to us in 
commerce and by geographical carica- 
tures called maps, but our knowledge of 
the inner life and thought of their people 
is as yet exceedingly vague and uncer- 
tain. It is a fact highly damaging to the 
vaunted complete systems of philosophy 
and theology that they are founded upon 
the experience, beliefs and traditions of 
scarcely more than a fourth of the hu- 
man race. The great reservoirs of 
humanity, India, China and Japan, are 
understood by a very small fraction of 
the self-styled “heirs of all the ages.” 
Faithful and unintermitted investigation, 
unshackled by prejudice, is needed to 
unveil the Oriental mind; and when this 
is done the Western World will find a 
few things in heaven and earth as yet 
undreamed of in its philosophy. 

In offering a slight contribution to 
comparative mythology, and to a know- 
ledge of the Japanese people, we cannot 
do better than describe the fox-myths 
which are such characteristic productions 
of Japan. 

The fox, to the Aryan mind, is an 
animal of the genus Vulpes. It bur- 
rows in the earth; it preys on young 


lambs and on geese and chickens; it is 
Vor. XII1.—¢4 
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a hen-roost robber and the terror of the 
poultry-yard ; it is noted for its cunning, 
and is the slyest of sly animals. In 
allegory the fox has his place among the 
other animals that figure in our fables 
and nursery-stories, and he even enjoys 
the distinction of appearing as the hero 
of an epic poem. But in the popular 
beliefs of China and Japan his position 
is altogether unique, or shared only with 
the badger, which is considered to be his 
next of kin. Both these animals, to- 
gether with the mole, are popularly be- 
lieved to live eight hundred or one thou- 
sand years. It is a curious idea that 
ascribes their longevity to their living in 
caves, away from the sunlight. The 
tiger is belived by the vulgar Japanese 
to be the king of beasts, though the 
aboriginal Ainos, who still inhabit the 
island of Yezo, consider the bear to be 
such; but the fox is honored as being 
the wisest of all animals, and able to 
outwit even the bear. Reynard (Old 
German, Reinhart, “ strong in counsel ’’) 
is sometimes called by the Japanese the 
sangi, “high, grand, wise counselor,” 
and the following is a very popular native 
story. 

One day all the animals in Japan 
heard that the tiger, the king of beasts, 
was coming to their country to fight with 
them. They were very much afraid that 
the tiger would prove too powerful for 
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the bear, so the fox was ordered to meet 
the tiger, and if possible outwit him by 
cunning ; failing which, the bear would 
try his strength. The tiger, having 


reached Japan, came to a large forest a. 


thousand miles in diameter. The fox 
met him, and said, “How do you do, 
sir? I have heard that you are the king 
of animals in foreign countries. Is it 
true, great sir?’ The tiger replied with 
a fierce roar, “Yes, I am, and no one 
can run faster than I can.”’ ‘Then, will 
you not run a race with me?” said the 
fox. ‘Yes; but you don’t suppose you can 
win, do you?” answered the tiger. They 
retired to one side of the forest and began 
torun. The cunning fox lightly leaped 
up and laid hold of the tiger’s tail. The 
tiger, intent upon the race, ran until ex- 
hausted, when the sly fox leaped over 
his head, and was declared the winner. 

Of the fox’s craft, slyness, desire and 
ability to deceive there is believed to be 
no end. The power of metamorphosis 
is his at all times, and he freely avails 
himself of it. Although appearing in 
many characters, the ones most com- 
monly assumed are the alluring form of 
a lovely maiden and the frightful shape 
of a monstrously tall priest with a long 
neck and wide mouth. The exact meth- 
od by which a fox metamorphoses him- 
self is thus given by a native authority : 
When a fox wishes to change its shape 
into that of a man or woman, it covers 
its body all over with leaves to make 
itself a coat, and on its head it binds a 
wisp of straw to make a top-knot or 
queue. This being done, it turns three 
double somersaults without touching the 
ground. When it returns to its former 
position it will be in the shape desired. 
The badger changes its shape in the 
same manner. 

Thus metamorphosed, Reynard (or, 
as the Japanese call him, Kitsuné) plays 
the most fantastic and amusing, though 
sometimes the most cruel and bloody, 
tricks. He knocks at the door at night 
in hopes of luring out children or un- 
wary men to deceive or mislead them, 
though should any one wary or armed 
reply to the knock, Kitsuné disappears 
in the darkness. He lights the jack-o’- 
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lantern, will-o’-the-wisp or ignis fatuus 
(Japanese, “fox-light’’), and the weary 
traveler flounders vainly through swamps 
at the risk of his life. He lurks in dark 
rooms, in lofts and in private places to 
bewitch and ensnare the young and the 
aged. He appears as a traveler on the 
high-roads, rides the pack-horses, and 
pays the owner in glittering coin that 
afterward turns into dead leaves. He 
climbs the trees and swells out his eye 
until the boor, plodding homeward, thinks 
it the moon, and wanders so far out of 
his course that he must needs stay in the 
cold swamp, amid the damps of night, 
till sunrise. He invites sociable fellows 
to accompany him to hotels, calls for 
luscious viands, eats his fill and then 
scampers off, leaving the dupes to settle 
the bill. He so bewitches the staid 
scholar that he wanders amid the tea- 
fields ‘‘spouting”’ poetry, or astounds 
his friends by singing lewd songs. He 
leads the devotee to what seems to be a 
gorgeous temple, but which, when the 
victim comes to himself, he finds to be 
but a dung-heap beneath a roof of straw. 
He leads the lover, the night before his 
marriage, to the supposed nuptial couch, 
but sadly the man wakes to find himself 
at midnight in a graveyard, surrounded 
by dead men’s tombs, his bed earth and 
his companion a tombstone. Even the 
staid householder is lured away from 
wife and home to rush into the arms of 
young Beauty, but comes to his senses 
to find himself rheumatic and stiff in the 
lone graveyard. From a collection of 
such stories gathered in various parts of 
Japan we give the following as specimens. 

One day a man was walking near a 
piece of woods, when he met a beautiful 
woman, who said to him, “I am very 
much troubled because I cannot find my 
way: if you will lead me home I will 
give you something very nice.”” Then he 
agreed to go with her. When they had 
walked about three miles they came to a 
house, and she said, “ This is my home: 
please come in.” He went in and she 
pressed him to eat and drink, and gave 
him a handsome present in money, say- 
ing, “It is now very late; so please stay 
with me all night, and you can return in 
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the morning.”’ So he stayed all night, 
but when he awoke he was surprised to 
find no house, and nothing but woods 
all around him. Then he knew that 
he had been cheated by a fox. “ How- 
ever,” he thought, “I have plenty of 
money now, anyhow;”’ but on opening 
his wallet he found nothing but dead 
leaves. 

A Japanese friend from one of the 
southern provinces told the following 
story as related to him many a time in 
his boyhood by his mother. It is about 
the celebrated female fox Osan: 

“This fox was the most cunning and 
mischievous in my province. She lived 
in the forest of Jioyama more than a 
hundred years ago. She was accustom- 
ed to wait near a certain bridge at night, 
and delude any one who carried certain 
kinds of food of which she was fond. 
One night a man was returning from Ni- 
shimi to Imadzu, carrying a basket of 
fish and a bottle of oil. The fox trans- 
formed herself into a beautiful woman, 
met him, and told him she had lost her 
way, but that if he would help her she 
would grant him any favor he might ask. 
She carried his bottle of oil and basket 
of fish for him, took him to her house, 
and they spent the night in feasting ; so 
that he forgot to return home, and slept 
there until sunrise. Then, to his sorrow, 
he found himself under a lone tree on a 
high mountain, stiff and sore, far from 
home, minus his fish and oil. Then he 
knew he had been deluded by the fox 
Osan.” 

The death of Osan is thus recounted : 
One night a brave man determined to 
kill the fox. He went to Jioyama and 
waited, smoking his pipe under a tree. 
He had not waited long before a beauti- 
ful woman approached him, and telling 
him that her lantern had been taken by 
a fox, requested him to go with her to 
the opposite side of the river. At first, 
tempted by her beauty, he was almost 
on the point of accompanying her, but 
suddenly drawing his sword, he cut her 
in two. He examined her dead body, 


. but no traces of the fox appeared, and 


he was horrified lest he might have been 
mistaken. Going home, he passed a 
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sleepless night, and early next morning 
he visited the spot again, but saw only 
what seemed a dead woman's body. 
Knowing he would have to fly the coun- 
try as a murderer, he obtained his feudal 
lord’s permission, and bidding his wife 
and children farewell, prepared for flight. 
However, he went once more to the scene 
of the previous night’s adventure, and 
there, to his great relief, he saw the car- 
case of the huge fox Osan. 

One of the favorite tricks of the foxes 
is shaving the victim’s head, and many 
a bald-pated dupe has had his neigh- 
bors’ laugh raised against him. In this 
case the fox appears asa priest all shaven 
and shorn, who saves the life of the vic- 
tim on condition of his becoming a dis- 
ciple and submitting to the tonsure. The 
dupe agrees, and loses his hair to save 
his head. Here is such a story: Long, 
long time ago there was a poulterer who 
carried capons, chickens, and sometimes 
ducks, to the market in the city. An old 
and cunning fox had his lair near the 
road, but although he deceived other 
men, he could never deceive the poul- 
terer, because the latter was always ac- 
companied by a good hunting-dog. The 
fox, nettled at his lack of success, and 
tantalized by the daily sight of the fat 
fowls, at length hit upon the following 
plan: Sending his young cub into the 
road, the dog ran after it of course, and 
the old fox immediately transformed 
himself into a pretty woman, who said to 
the seller of fowls, ‘Look out for your 
fowls: there is a cunning fox near by.” 
The poulterer answered, “Oh, there is 
no danger: my dog ran after the beast 
just now, and will surely catch it.” 
“That’s very true,” replied the woman, 
“but the other cubs will be very angry, 
and will be revenged on you. To avoid 
them, suppose we take the other road to 
the city? It is much shorter, and we 
can together pray at the shrine of the 
goddess Kuannon, who will deliver us 
from the foxes. I know the road well.” 
The poulterer, dazed by her beauty, fol- 
lowed her through a narrow and dirty 
path, which seemed to him a broad and 
fine road. Arriving at a beautiful shrine 





of Kuannon, they worshiped and pray- 
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ed for deliverance from the deception of 
all foxes. They then sat down to a 
splendid dinner. The fox-woman said, 
“If you drink some wine from this bot- 
tle, and eat some of the sweet cake on 
this plate, you will never be deceived,” 
The man ate and drank heartily. After 
dinner the woman said, ‘‘ Please wait a 
moment ;”’ and then she disappeared. 
After a while the fox-woman, having 
changed herself into a very tall priest 
with a long neck and horribly large 
mouth, appeared, and in a great rage 
cried out to the terrified man, ‘You are 
a robber: you have stolen the wine and 
cake belonging to the goddess Kuannon, 
and you must be killed.” The poor 
wretch begged piteously for his life, 
promising to do whatever the priest re- 
quired. The priest answered, ‘‘ My busi- 
ness is to save life; therefore I do not 
wish to kill you, but if you become my 
disciple I will pardon you.” The poul- 
terer was very glad, and submitted his 
head to the tonsure, after which the old 
priest put him in the bath to purify his 
body. When the poor bewitched poul- 
terer came to himself, he found all his 


fowls gone, and himself lying in a ditch 
of muddy water near a wretched straw 
shed, a pit of manure and a flat stone 


heaped with refuse. The jeers of his 
neighbors at his bare head on his return 
home made him feel almost worse than 
when he awoke in the ditch. 
Story-telling is a regular profession, 
by which thousands of persons get a liv- 
ing in Japan. Seated on a box behind 
a small reading-board or desk, with a 
fan, a piece of hard wood to clap upon 
the board for effect, and a tea-pot near at 
hand to moisten his throat, the story- 
teller may be seen in many a thronged 
street in Yedo, surrounded by a crowd 
of eager listeners from ‘sunrise to sun- 
set. Besides these professionals, neigh- 
bors and friends, oftener mothers or 
grandmothers, versed in vulpine and 
ghostly lore, and children, gather around 
the brazier of coals at night and recount 
many an instance well authenticated by 
neighbors and listened to with open eyes. 
Although the entrance of the world’s 
light and knowledge must cause these 
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superstitions to vanish and the fox-myths 
to disappear, yet they are now, and long 
will be, potential in the Japanese mind. 
Of course, the educated native laughs 
at the fox-superstitions, and scouts the 
idea of the rustic and uneducated people 
being made victims of Aétsuné-tsukz, ox 
fox-delusion ; yet even the cultured na- 
tive is not always free from a tincture 
of the superstitions that seemed to be 
breathed with his native air. I knewa 
Japanese gentleman who prided himself 
on having not only the ordinary educa- 
tion of his countrymen, and of having 
been a magistrate, but also on his know- 
ledge of foreign countries and personal 
acquaintance with foreigners, who could 
yet understand certain strange events 
only on the vulpine theory. For exam- 
ple: A little girl in Fukui, his native 
city, was able to relate the most wonder- 
ful things about Yedo and Osaka, and 
even tell about foreign countries, though 
she had never been out of her native 
village and could neither read nor write. 
My worthy friend believed it to be a 
moral impossibility that such a phenom- 
enon could exist without the direct agen- 
cy of His Vulpine Majesty. Ieven knew 
a student in the college of Yedo, possess- 
ed of the rudiments of a foreign educa- 
tion, who had lost nearly all his former 
beliefs; but who found it impossible to 
abandon the fox-theory of evil. He 
could explain the maudlin and indecent 
conduct of certain foreign gentlemen, 
the shining exponents of modern Aryan 
civilization, only upon the theory of 
vulpine possession. Ignoring the effects 
both of alcohol and of total depravity, 
or that partial depravity of which the 
catechism does not speak, commonly 
called ‘‘cussedness,” he declared that 
the fox had surely bewitched these for- 
eigners; and perhaps he still clings to 
his belief, in spite of the ridicule of his 
instructor, who was, after all, but a for- 
eign infidel and scoffer. An American 
gentleman of my acquaintance in Yedo 
will keep no native maids and nurses in 
his family, because he has repeatedly 
found them frightening the children into 
obedience by threats of the coming fox, 
until to these little Americans the fox be- 
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came as hideous a reality as the “‘ kid- 
napper”’ or the “ black man” was to those 
of us who in our infantile days were ad- 
jured by those creatures. Even at the 
present day the native newspapers give 
apparently well-authenticated accounts 
of men possessed of foxes. 

Every Japanese, whether rustic or ur- 
ban, has his memory stored to repletion 
with fox-stories. In the country especial- 
ly many localities have the sinister repu- 
tation of being the haunt and rendezvous 
of these deceivers of mankind. Until 
within a few months the fox-doctors, 
charmers, sorcerers and exorcists, who 
gained their subsistence by keeping alive 
an old superstition, formed a numerous 
class of professionals. Certain people 
were supposed to be able by incantation 
to bewitch a person with the fox, causing 
the evil spirit of the animal to enter his 
heart, and make him suffer all the lament- 
able disorders which our fathers once be- 
lieved were endured by the victims of 
witchcraft. As soon as a person was dis- 


covered by his friends to be bewitched, 
they called in the most skillful exorcist, 


who came to the house and with all 
gravity proceeded to drive Kitsuné out. 
The most efficacious remedy was to burn 
the moxa under the nose of the victim. 
A moxa is a pellet of dried mugwort, 
and when burned its smoke has a most 
intolerable odor. The fox-doctor utters 
loud cries while the smoke ascends, and 
Kitsuné, being brought to bay, flies out 
into the smoke and disappears in the 
form of a small round black ball, which 
is his spirit. The relieved victim is con- 
gratulated, and the doctor receives a fee 
and thanks. Be it said, to the honor 
and credit of the present efficient gov- 
ernment of Japan, that a severe blow 
has been dealt to this disgraceful super- 
stition by abolishing the profession of 
the fox-exorcist, and forbidding him on 
severe penalties to ply his trade. 

People who cannot afford to pay for 
the professional services of a fox-doctor 
have a ready means of baffling the arts 
of the enemy of their souls, which is 
as potent as a horseshoe against witches. 


It is said that a roasted rat will en- | 
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his victims or out of the shapes which 
he assumes. Even when in the form of 
a lovely woman, should a roasted rodent 
be thrown down before the, suspected 
beauty, Kitsuné forgets himself, and the 
spectacle of a pretty girl on her hands 
and knees devouring a rat is the result. 
The moxa-smoke, however, is the stand- 
ard and most aristocratic remedy. Prof- 
iting by a knowledge of this infallible 
specific, or rather by knowing its effect 
on the most sensitive organ in the head, 
a friend of mine, though neither a doctor 
nor the son of a doctor, achieved marked 
success in relieving a severe case of vul- 
pine possession. Returning to his house 
one day, he found his man-servant rush- 
ing wildly about, with his loaded shot- 
gun in his hand, and peering in all di- 
rections as if in eager search of some 
victim or target, and crying out, ‘“ Where 
is he? The fox! the fox! show me the 
fox!’ Approaching the excited man 
cautiously, since it was hardly pleasant 
to see unskillful fingers playing nervous- 
ly on the delicate hair-trigger, my friend 
ordered him to put the weapon away. 
The man obeyed, but, still wildly excited, 
informed his master that his wife, then 
lying on the floor, was possessed with a 
fox. He knew it by the way in which 
she talked and acted, and he should 
have no peace till the evil was driven 
out. A brilliant idea seized my friend. 
Hastening to the closet, he took out a 
bottle of strong hartshorn, and uncork- 
ing the vial applied it to the nose of the 
victim, at the same time advising her to 
take a good sniff. After a sudden tum- 
ble backward, and several minutes con- 
sumed in making facial expressions 
never before witnessed by her delighted 
spouse, the fox was declared exorcised. 
The woman, plus watery eyes and a very 
red nose, was herself again, and the new 
medicine was acknowledged to be of 
marvelous potency. Kitsuné did not 
make himself visible to give testimony, 
but he doubtless had enough of it; and 
it is worthy of remark that the woman 
was never again fox-stricken while the 
vial of ammonia remained in the house. 

Besides entering into and possessing 


tice His Vulpine Majesty from one of | his victims, Kitsuné spirits away young 
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girls from their home into the dark for- 
ests; and though sometimes only a cold 
corpse or a bleached skeleton is found, 
yet in general the girl comes back after 
a few days to her home, and quietly re- 
sumes her duties. She is never able to 
explain her absence, or she simply pro- 
nounces the word “ Kitsuné,’”’ when fur- 
ther explanation is needless. When a 
child is thus lost, the distressed parents 
or friends go about ringing bells, making 
inquiries, and continually beseeching the 
god of foxes, Inari Sama, to compel his 
servant foxes to restore their beloved 
child. 

Inari Sama is the most popular deity 
in Japan. He is the god of rice and the 
patron of foxes, who obey him and do 
his behests. The votaries of all the na- 
tive religions in Japan honor Inari Sama, 
and his shrines probably outnumber all 
others together. In the city of Yedo 
there are tens of thousands of them. 
They are found by the wayside, in the 
groves, village temples and _ private 
houses throughout the country. As rice 
is the staple of food, and as foxes are the 


most mysterious of creatures, the most 
extravagant honors are paid to him. 
His festivals are the gayest and liveliest 
of all, and in Yedo the day dedicated to 
Inari, the seventeenth of the first month, 


is the red-letter day of the year. Votive 
tablets are then hung up, processions are 
held, and all kinds of merry dances, rude 
music and grotesque and curious dis- 
plays are made to propitiate the god 
and to amuse the people. Whatever the 
religious beliefs of the Japanese may 
be, it is certain that in practice fun and 
frolic, games and sport, always form a 
large part of their religious observances. 
At the festivals, both in temporary 
booths erected along the streets and on 
huge open cars, dances by men dressed 
as foxes or with a fox-mask are frequent- 
ly and loudly applauded. All kinds of 
effigies and pictures of Kitsuné are al- 
ways conspicuous. One of the most 
popular and standard dances at house- 
hold entertainments is ealled the “ fox- 
dance,” in which the education and 
training of her cubs by the old mother- 
fox are illustrated by postures, gestures 
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and various accessories of sticks, nooses, 
cords, etc. One of the favorite games 
played by two persons, and depending 
on adroitness of the hands and fingers, 
represents the hunter, gun and fox. The 
fox can conquer or delude the hunter, 
but the hunter is master of the gun, and 
the gun kills the fox. But it is neces- 
sary to see this game in order to under- 
stand it. 

The Inari shrines are generally small, 
consisting of a little house with one 
room. On the altar are strips of white 
paper, and images of the fox on either 
side. On the shrine and around it hang 
votive pictures of Kitsuné, and outside 
in the yard are stone images of the old 
foxes, often with a litter of young, or 
with small bundles of rice in their paws. 
Sometimes scores of plaster images of 
the fox are ranged in the shrine. On 
the votive pictures they are usually rep- 
resented with a sealed scroll, keys or a 
jewel in their mouths or paws, indicative 
of their business as messengers of the 
gods. 

Children and country-folk are the most 
devoted admirers and worshipers of 
Kitsuné and Inari, though nearly all 
classes of people pay him honor, and 
even the great Booddhist and Shinto 
temples often have one or more Inari 
shrines within their grounds. The foxes 
are said to be best propitiated and evil 
warded off by making the shrines face 
north-east. Among the lowest and most 
ignorant classes the feeding of the live 
fox at night with /ofz (bean cheese) fried 
in oil is thought to please Inari and ward 
off threatened evils from his messenger 
foxes. 

In broad daylight, when captured by 
dogs or men, the fox of flesh and blood 
is not very highly respected. I have 
seen farmers set their dogs on the ani- 
mal whose bushy tail flashed through 
the standing rice. Not only are foxes 
plentiful in the country, but even in that 
great rus urba Yedo they are by no 
means rare. They burrow in the nume- 
rous open spaces in the city, and I not 
only know of several shot near my own 
house, but have seen the native grooms 
in the stable make merry over the death 
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and feast upon the body of the fox which 
their master had shot. 

In a curious old shop in the north- 
eastern part of the capital, where our 
Darwinian ancestors are exposed for sale, 
together with roast badgers, fried eagles, 
stewed bears, etc., foxes either whole or 
in steaks, chops and cutlets are sold 
when in season to the epicures whose 
mouths water for such delicacies. The 
men who most relish the cooked Kitsuné 
are often those who most fear the ideal 
creature of their own imaginings. The 
Japanese pharmacopeeia does not at pres- 
ent include fox livers, blood, hearts, etc., 
as of yore, though a demand for these 
specifics may still exist in out-of-the-way 
places and with the uninformed, who 
have not lost their faith in the old 
Chinese system of medicine. In China 
numerous and important prescriptions 
can be compounded only from the fox’s 
body, and his position in the materia 
medica is by no means contemptible. 

In Japanese literature the fox is as 
’ standard an element as is the fairy in our 
Aryan lore. In the grave volumes of 
what calls itself history and in the tiny 
novelette and story-book for children 
the exploits of the fox are described, his 
character portrayed and his evil influence 
deprecated. In comic, serious, didactic, 
amorous and moral literature the foxes 
appear in every guise and in every con- 
dition in life; now wielding baleful pow- 
er, now playing harmless practical jokes, 
and rarely exerting a beneficent influence. 
Picture-books and the pictorial broad- 
sides so common in Japan represent the 
seven ages of Reynard—his birth, cub- 
hood, marriage, prime, old age, death 
and burial, with his tomb. The fox’s 
courtship is a favorite subject of the 
popular artists. Beginning with the gay 
and festive young Kitsuné, or as the 
meditative student who in his walks 
meets two lovely lady foxes, the melter 
of his heart and her maid, it passes up 
through all the stages of “stern parents,”’ 
anxious mammas, the wedding, bridal 
veils, presents and wedded bliss, to a 
happy divorce or a good old age. 

Again, the fox appears as a troubler 
of domestic bliss. Many a story is told 
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of a fox transforming herself into a rare 
and radiant maiden who is wooed and 
won by a Japanese lover and married. 
Husband and wife live happily together, 
and children are born to bless their 
union. Suddenly things begin to go 
wrong. The husband begins to suspect 
the truth, and one day is thunderstruck 
at seeing his wife and all his children 
turn into foxes and scamper away to 
disappear in their holes among the tombs. 
I have heard that there exists an illus- 
trated book which represents a young 
man setting out on a journey and met by 
a fox who appears as his tempter through- 
out, transforming himself into all man- 
ner of alluring and frightful shapes. 
Through all these various forms of evil 
the youth manages to pass safely, some- 
times by learning, sometimes by finesse, 
sometimes by courage, till, becoming a 
Booddhist priest, he secures victory and 
rest by cutting off the fox’s head. The 
resemblance of all this to the general 
outline of Bunyan’s immortal allegory 
needs no comment, and furnishes in- 
teresting matter for reflection. I have 
sought for the book, but have not yet 
succeeded in procuring it. 

The conception of a flying fox, so 
common in China, does not seem to ex- 
ist in Japan, though the nine-tailed Rey- 
nard is a common picture in street-shows 
and in the blood-and-thunder stories so 
relished by the vulgar. In the province 
of Oshin the nine-tailed fox which had 
golden hair and could leap as if flying 
stands petrified, it is said, at the present 
day. Birds which light on it are-said to 
fall dead. 


It would be tedious to recount at length 
the innumerable phases of the fox-myths 
of Japan, or to measure their immense 
influence upon the average Japanese 
mind. Being the growth of centuries, 
they will be the last to be rooted out of 
the mind of the dweller on the soil of 
Dai Nipon. Before the advance of light, 
knowledge, and especially the Christian 
religion, they must fade away, and be re- 
membered only as withered specimens in 
the museum of comparative mythology. 

Whence arose the fox-myths, and what 
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is the philosophy that underlies these cu- 
rious phenomena of the human imagina- 
tion? Why do we find the fox-myths 
cropping out in China, Japan, India, 
America and elsewhere? Surely these 
ascriptions of malice, enormous power 
and almost supernatural cunning do not 
arise from accurate observation of the 
living creature himself. The first set- 
tlers of America tell of the prevalence 
of fox-beliefs similar to those of Japan. 
In India the fox has long been looked 
upon as the embodiment of feminine 
malice, and we doubt not that the rev- 
elations of comparative mythology will 
show us other countries in which the 
fox-myth has flourished. The origin of 
the fox-myths of Japan is obviously in 
China. The Anios of Yezo, evidently 
the aborigines of Japan, if they have 
similar ideas about the fox with the Jap- 
anese, are not known to lay much stress 
upon them or to be influenced by them. 
All evidence derived both from superfi- 
cial observation and critical examination 
points to China as the birthplace of the 
most powerful superstition in Japan. 

To explain the fox-myths is not so easy 
as to state their form. Yet, reasoning 
from actual facts and personal experience 
among the Japanese people, rather than 
evolving the idea from inner conscious- 
ness, we should say that they were in- 
ventions to save thinking. All false re- 
ligions—though it is not for us to say 
which are false and which true-—may be 
looked upon as “devices to explain the 
incomprehensible,” or, as Spencer puts 
it, the unknowable—as pictured curtains 
to limit the invisible, to prevent search, 
and to lull curiosity with what is material 
and comprehensible. The natural man 
does not like to think. Curiosity he may 
have—patient, profound, severe thought 
he hates and shirks. He eagerly seizes 
upon any myth, superstition or fable that 
will satisfy his hungry curiosity and ap- 
pease his eager desires to know as a 
child wishes to know—to receive without 
reasoning. Man desires a scapegoat. 
Like the little child that has bumped its 
head, he wishes to beat the object that 
hurt him. Does anything go wrong? 
He looks not to himself: he lays the 
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blame on some one else. The first man 
did not eat the forbidden fruit: it was 
“the woman whom Thou gavest to be 
with me.” Man will never acknowledge 
the direct results of his own cowardice, 
stupidity, ignorance or weakness. He 
must have a devil, a scapegoat, a fox. 
Kitsuné is as necessary to the stupid 
boor of Japan as was the horned and 
hoofed devil to the Middle Age saint. 
What would Saint Dunstan have done 
without his fiend? The man who gets 
drunk and wallows in the mud, or wanders 
into the graveyard and falls asleep like 
Gabriel Grubb, will, like Gabriel, wake up 
stiff and sore. Does he blame his own 
stupidity, call himself a drunkard, and 
try to reform? Not he: he says the fox 
did it. He laughs, fears, and burdens 
his mind and conscience no more. Does 
the young blade who, instead of manfully 
conquering desire, visits the house of the 
temptress, losing time, reputation, and 
perhaps health, look to himself and 
cleanse his ways? Not he: bewailing 
his folly to his remonstrating friend, he 
yet declares that he cannot help it, for 
the fox leads and deceives him. The 
bumpkin who stands agape at city sights, 
stumbles and drops his fish or food, which 
is whisked off in a wink by the keen curs 
of the street, will swear that the fox made 
him fall and stole his food. The proud 
and boasting superior being, outwitted by 
woman's wit and finer strength, is angry, 
and forthwith declares she is helped by 
a fox. A hundred other such cases of 
fox-delusion might be explained ration- 
ally by one who is neither philosopher 
nor scholar. Our belief concerning the 
fox-myths of Japan is that they were in- 
vented and still hold their ground be- 
cause they are a device to explain the in- 
comprehensible: they save thinking, and 
they furnish that which all men, especi- 
ally fools and cowards, so much need— 
a scapegoat. As to the worship of Inari 
Sama, it points to a ‘‘culture-myth”’ based 
on the introduction of rice into Japan, or 
improvements in its cultivation ; but how 
it came to be connected with the fox- 
myths I am unable to conjecture. 
WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 
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5 fame a man begins life as a back- 
woodsman inured to the roughest 
kind of labor and privation, and ends it as 
a celebrated painter whose works are cher- 
ished in hundreds of homes in America 
and Great Britain, his career cannot be de- 
void of interest or undeserving of record. 
Such a man was Chester Harding, one 
of the most eminent portrait - painters 
whom America has produced, and a 
connecting link between her earlier and 
later artists. During the last years of his 
life Mr. Harding drew up an account of 
his life, which after his death was printed 
for his family and friends, but has never 
been published. It is an interesting 
piece of autobiography, containing a 
full but unpretentious narrative of in- 
cidents which I have often heard him 
relate; and it graphically depicts that 
indomitable force of character through 
which he won competence and honor in 
the face of adverse circumstances. From 
this little work, supplemented by my own 
recollections, the following sketch has 
been prepared. 

Chester Harding, the son of very poor 
parents, was born in Conway, Massa- 
chusetts, on September I, 1792. His 
father wasted his energies and impover- 
ished his family by abortive schemes for 
the discovery of perpetual motion. His 
mother was a noble woman, and he in- 
herited her striking common sense. He 
was reared as other poor boys were at 
that period, with very little education, 
and at the age of fourteen the family 
removed to Madison county in Western 
New York, then an unbroken wilderness. 
They had a hard struggle for existence, 
and Chester, besides helping to clear the 
farm, which was covered with heavy 
timber, worked with an elder brother in 
making flag-bottomed chairs. During 
the war with Great Britain he enlisted 
for a time, and served as a drummer at 
Oswego and Sackett’s Harbor. After 
his discharge he started forth as a ped- 





of which he sold in Connecticut, and 
toward the close of the war embarked 
with a younger brother in the manufac- 
ture of chairs and furniture at Caledonia, 
a small town in Livingston county, New 
York. 

At this period he fell desperately in 
love, at first sight, with Miss Caroline 
Woodruff, a beautiful girl of twenty. 
She soon removed with her family to a 
distance of fifty miles, but, drawn by her 
magnetic power, he twice walked the 
whole distance to urge his suit. He was 
at length accepted, and the wedding-day 
was fixed for February 15, 1815. On the 
preceding day the bride was making her 
last preparations: the guests had been 
invited, the wedding-cake was in the 
oven, and her brother had been de- 
spatched to a neighboring town for the 
white kid gloves and sash. Presently 
the bridegroom elect drove up to the 
door in a sleigh, and, after the first salu- 
tations had passed, announced that he 
had come to be married on ¢hat? day, for 
the snow was melting so fast that if they 
waited twenty-four hours they would not 
be able to get back to Caledonia. So 
they were married ¢he day beforehand. 
“And,” Mrs. Harding was accustomed to 
say, in allusion to her husband’s habit 
of quick and impulsive decision, “it has 
been the day beforehand ever since.” 

Hardly had he married when business 
troubles beset him. Proving unfortunate 
in his trade, he tried tavern-keeping, and 
fell into debt. His creditors became 
pressing, and fearing to be thrown into 
jail, he hastily and secretly bade adieu 
to his wife and infant daughter, and 
made his way to the head-waters of the 
Alleghany, whence, when the river open-_ 
ed, he took passage on a raft and work- 
ed his way down to Pittsburg. Here he 
managed to save a few dollars by work- 
ing at house-painting, and then started 
for home again, walking all the way 
over mountains and through thick for- 


dler of a patent spinning-head, the right | ests without a path or any guide except 
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blazed trees. Fearful of arrest, he lay 
concealed in his house three or four 
days, and then retraced his steps with 
his wife and child to the head-waters of 
the Alleghany, experiencing many hard- 
ships on the journey. A raft, with a 
shanty built upon it, floated them in a 
week’s time down to Pittsburg, where he 
had previously rented a small tenement. 
All his money, however, was now gone, 
and he was almost at his wits’ end to 
earn daily bread. Fortunately, he was 
befriended by a barber who occupied 
part of the same tenement, and who, 
not knowing his utter destitution, lent 
him twenty dollars, which Mr. Harding, 
after many efforts, summoned courage 
to ask for. A chance offering in sign- 
painting, he took up the trade and fol- 
lowed it for a year. Up to this time he 
had been utterly unconscious of the 
power that lay dormant within him, 
never having conceived any notion of 
art or seen any of its productions. The 
incident to which he owed his first con- 
ception of what was henceforth to occupy 
his life will be best related in his own 
words: ‘‘ About this time I fell in with a 


portrait-painter by the name of Nelson 
—one of the primitive sort. He had for 
his sign a copy of the ‘ Infant Artists’ of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Sign, Ornamental and Portrait 
Painting executed on the shortest notice, 


with neatness and despatch.’ I saw his 
portraits, and was enamored at once. I 
got him to paint me and my wife, and 
thought the pictures perfection. He 
would not let me see him paint, nor 
would he give me the least idea how the 
thing was done. I took the pictures 
home and pondered on them, and won- 
dered how it was possible for a man to 
produce such wonders of art. At length 
my admiration began to yield to an am- 
bition to do the same thing. I thought 
of it by day and dreamed of it by night, 
until J was stimulated to make an attempt 
at painting, myself. I got a board, and 
with such colors as I had for use in my 
trade I began a portrait of my wife. I 
made a thing that looked like her. The 
moment I saw the likeness I became 
frantic with delight: it was like the dis- 
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covery of a new sense: I could think of 
nothing else. From that time sign-paint- 
ing became odious.” 

Several sitters confirmed him in his 
new love, but Nelson, whom he had in- 
vited to see his productions, discouraged 
him by saying that the portrait of his 
wife was no likeness at all, and that it 
was of no use for him to pursue “the 
trade”’ which he (Nelson) had been ten 
years in learning. Cast down at first by 
this adverse criticism, he was cheered by 
the good opinion of an Irish apothecary,, 
who justly attributed Nelson’s remarks 
to sheer envy of Harding’s evident su- 
periority. Thus encouraged, he perse- 
vered in the face of much trial until he 
heard from a brother established in Paris, 
Kentucky, that there was an opening 
there for a painter; when, winding up 
his affairs in Pittsburg, he sought a new 
home, and fairly commenced his career 
as a professional artist. 

Writing of this period, he says: ‘I had 
never read any book but the Bible, and 
could only read that with difficulty. My 
wife, who had received a comparatively 
good education, and had once taught 
school, borrowed of one of the neighbors 
The Children of the Abbey, a popular 
novel of that day. I was rather opposed 
to her reading it, as I had been taught 
to believe by my mother that cards and 
novels were the chief instruments of the 
devil in seducing mortals from the paths 
of virtue. However, her desire to read 
it was too strong to be overcome by any 
objections I could raise, so I had to 
yield; but I insisted upon her reading 
it aloud. One dark and rainy day she 
commenced the reading. She read on 
till bed-time, and then proposed to leave 
the rest of the story until the next day; 
but I was altogether too eager to hear 
how the next chapter ended to consent 
to that. She was persuaded to read the 
next chapter, and the next, and the next. 
In short, I kept her reading all night, 
and gave her no rest until the novel was 
finished. The first novel I ever read 
myself was Rob Roy. I could only read 
it understandingly by reading it aloud, 
and to this day I often find myself whis- 
pering the words in the daily newspaper.” 
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At Paris Mr. Harding had opportuni- 
ties of enjoying cultivated society which 
had been denied him at Pittsburg. Soon 
after his arrival he painted the portrait 
of a very popular young man, and was 
so successful in the likeness that in six 
months he had painted nearly one hun- 
dred portraits at twenty-five dollars each. 
Hitherto, he writes, ‘I had thought little 
of the profession so far as its honors were 
concerned. Indeed, it had never oc- 
curred to me that it was more honorable 
or profitable than sign-painting. I now 
began to entertain more elevated ideas 
of the art, and to desire some means of 
improvement. Finding myself in funds 
sufficient to visit Philadelphia, I did so, 
and spent two months in that city, de- 
voting my time entirely to drawing in the 
Academy and studying the best pictures, 
practicing at the same time with the 
brush. I would sometimes feel a good 
deal discouraged as I looked at the 
works of older artists. I saw the labor 


it would cost to emulate them, working, 
as I should, under great disadvantages. 
Then, again, when I had painted a pic- 


ture successfully, my spirits would rise, 
and I would resolve that I could and 
would overcome every obstacle.” 

On his return to Kentucky he found 
that a financial crisis had occurred there 
which much diminished the number of 
his sitters, and after struggling on for a 
few months he determined to try his for- 
tune farther west. He accordingly left 
Paris in 1819, and finding no encourage- 
ment in Cincinnati, pushed on to Mis- 
souri, then only a Territory, and presented 
one of his letters to Governor Clarke. 
The governor sat to him, and the portrait 
proving successful others were quickly 
engaged, and fof:fifteen months he was 
kept hard at work. By this time he had de- 
veloped those characteristics which made 
him so successful an artist. He excelled 
as a colorist, and although his works ex- 
hibited occasional faults of drawing, he 
not only made admirable likenesses, but 
infused into his portraits the predominant 
mental traits of their originals. In this 
last respect Harding came nearer to Gil- 
bert Stuart, the greatest of American por- 
trait-painters, than any of his compeers. 
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In June of this year (1820) he made a 
journey of one hundred miles for the 
purpose of painting the likeness of the 
venerable ‘Daniel Boone, the most fa- 
mous of Western hunters and pioneers. 
The old warrior was ninety years of age, 
and was living in an ancient block-house 
which had been built to guard against 
the incursions of the Indians. There, 
surrounded by a very large number of 
descendants, one of his granddaughters 
having eighteen children, the aged fron- 
tiersman lived in the most homely fash- 
ion, shunning as far as possible the ap- 
proaches of civilized life. Mr. Harding 
had some difficulty in finding him, and 
discovered that even near neighbors 
scarcely knew by name one whose ex- 
ploits had made him as celebrated in 
Europe as in the West, and who had 
won the poetic tribute of Byron. Mr. 
Harding found him engaged in cooking 
a venison steak wound around the end 
of a ramrod, and had some trouble in 
making him comprehend the object of 
his visit. When, however, this had been 
made clear to him, he consented to sit. 
“His memory of passing events,” Mr. 
Harding writes, “was much impaired, 
yet he would amuse me every day by 
his anecdotes of his earlier life. I asked 
him one day, just after his description of 
one of his long hunts, if he never got 
lost, having no compass. ‘No,’ said he, 
‘I can’t say as ever I was lost, but I was 
bewildered once for three days.’ He 
was much astonished at seeing the like- 
ness.” This exceedingly valuable and 
unique painting—no other portrait of 
Boone having ever been taken—is now 
in the possession of Miss Ophelia King 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, grand- 
daughter of the artist. It represents the 
old warrior with white hair, his aged fea- 
tures still stamped with the iron will 
which bore him unscathed through a 
thousand perils with ferocious beasts 
and savage Indians, dressed in his hunt- 
ing-shirt edged with fur, and wearing a 
large buck - handled sheath - knife at his 
girdle. It was engraved many years ago 
for the National Portrait Gallery of Dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

Having accumulated some money, 
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Mr. Harding determined to visit Europe 
with a view to improvement by careful 
study of the old masters. He accord- 
ingly returned to Western New York, 
where his parents were still living, and 
astonished his relatives by his success, 
as well as his old creditors in Caledonia 
by paying off his debts in full. His ma- 
ternal grandfather, Mr. Smith, who, at 
an advanced age, had followed his chil- 
dren to the West, by no means shared 
the general sentiment, and took an op- 
portunity to remonstrate with the artist 
on the mode of life he had chosen. He 
considered it, he said, “little better than 
swindling to charge forty dollars for one 
of those effigies,” and he begged Chester 
to “give up this course of living, settle 
down on a farm and become a respect- 
able man.” Mr. Harding, at the earnest 
solicitation of his mother, did buy a farm 
on which to place his family, and in 
accordance with her prudent counsels 
gave up for a time his intended visit to 
Europe, although his trunk was packed 
and he intended leaving his family that 
very day. Singularly enough, the ship 
he had engaged passage in, the ill-fated 
Albion, was cast away on the coast, of 
Ireland, and only one man survived to 
tell the tale of horror. 

After placing his family on the farm, 
Harding started for Washington, where 
he made the acquaintance of many dis- 
tinguished men, and painted a number 
of portraits. He then passed a season 
in Springfield and Northampton, and 
while painting in those towns received 
an earnest invitation from two Boston 
gentlemen to visit that city. His reputa- 
tion had preceded him, and he was at 
once overwhelmed with orders, painting 
eighty portraits in six months. Gilbert 
Stuart, who was also in Boston, found a 
rival who seemed to eclipse him in popu- 
larity, and left him unemployed half the 
winter, although Mr. Harding invariably 
spoke of him as “the greatest portrait- 
painter this country ever produced.” 
Stuart during this period would frequent- 
ly inquire, “How rages the Harding 
fever?’ While at the height of success 
in Boston, Mr. Harding’s great anxiety 
to visit Europe again prevailed, and 
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after establishing his family in North- 
ampton he sailed for England on August 
I, 1823, and landed in Liverpool after a 
passage of eighteen days. 

We can scarcely call to mind any 
American who met with the immediate 
and brilliant success in the mother-coun- 
try which attended Mr. Harding. His 
noble presence and fine manners, coupled 
with his skill as an artist, gave him a 
passport to the highest circles, and the 
patronage of the duke of Sussex, the 
king’s brother, procured him the coun- 
tenance of many of the nobility. It is 
gratifying to record that he was not in 
the least spoilt by these attentions, but 
always preserved his natural simplicity of 
character and regard for the social forms 
and institutions of his native country. 
While in England he kept a journal 
which forms a charming portion of his 
autobiography. He soon became inti- 
mate with Leslie, Newton and other 
noted artists, and he was kindly received 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, then at the 
height of his fame and president of the 
Royal Academy. About the beginning 
of the new year (1824), he painted a 
portrait of the duke of Sussex, who was 
so graphically described by Haydon as 
a fat man “with a star on his breast and 
an asthma within it, wheezing out his 
royal opinions.” His Royal Highness 
was very friendly, and Harding relates 
with pleasant humor his experience at a 
grand banquet of the Highland clans at 
which the duke presided. Being placed 
near the foot of one of the long tables 
with several other gentlemen in black 
coats, he tried to carry on some conver- 
sation with them, but they were very un- 
social until in the course of dinner the 
duke’s servant came to Mr. Harding and 
said, ‘His Royal Highness will take 
wine with you, sir.” Mr. Harding rose 
and bowed to the duke, who also half 
rose and bowed, and at this mark of 
distinction the taciturn gentlemen be- 
came suddenly very cordial and re- 
spectful. 

The following extract from his diary 
gives an account of his visit to Holkham 
Hall, the magnificent seat of Mr. Coke, 
afterward earl of Leicester, the greatest 
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agriculturist in England: ‘Arrived at 
Holkham atten in the evening. Rang 
at the door, and was answered by a foot- 
man in powder, who announced me to 
the next servant, and my name rang 
through the long hall most awfully. One 
of the head-servants then asked me if I 
would go to my room or be introduced 
tothe family. I chosethe former. Next 
morning I went down to breakfast with 
trembling steps. As I passed through 
the long range of splendidly-furnished 
apartments the echo of the shutting 
doors, and even my own steps in these 
large rooms, were frightful; and what 
rendered my embarrassment greater was 
that I had never seen Mr. Coke, and had 
to introduce myself. At length, how 
ever, I reached the breakfast-room, and 
was ushered into it. There were but a 
few persons in the room, and neither 
Mr. Coke nor Lady Anson was present. 
They soon came in and broke the pain- 
ful silence I was constrained to observe. 
We were soon seated at table to the 
number of five-and-twenty ladies and 
gentlemen, the latter in their shooting- 
dresses. Here I felt a little awkward, 
as the table arrangements were very dif- 
ferent from any I had seen. In the cen- 
tre of the room was placed a long table, 
around which the company were seated, 
and side-tables, loaded with cold meats 
and cold game, were resorted to by any 
one that wished for flesh or fowl. It 
struck me at first as being a queer sort 
of hospitality not to be asked to take this 
or that, but left to help myself or go 
without. Each calls for coffee, tea or 
chocolate as he fancies, without being 
asked which he prefers. After breakfast 
I joined the shooting-party: we set off 
in terrible array, with guns, dogs and 
game-keepers, the older gentlemen 
mounted on horseback. In the course 
of the day I shot about a dozen in all— 
pheasants, partridges and hares — and 
was withal excessively fatigued. At six 
we sat down to a sumptuous dinner. The 
men with whom I had been shooting and 
conversing freely all day had so changed 
the ‘outer man,’ by throwing off their 
shooting habiliments and putting on 
their finery, that I hardly recognized a 
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single face at table. Every dish was of 
silver, gold knives and forks for dessert, 
and everything else on the table of cor- 
responding costliness. The ladies re- 
tired about eight, and the gentlemen, 
with a few exceptions, gathered round a 
smaller table and sat until nine, and then 
joined the ladies and took coffee. After 
coffee some of the company retire to 
their rooms; others to side-tables to write 
letters; and such as have nothing else 
to do play whist or chess or some other 
game until ten, when a supper is served 
up on a side-table, where the company 
stand and eat or drink what they wish. 
After supper one after another calls for 
a bed-room candle, and goes to his room. 
None stop later than eleven o’clock. 

“The furniture of this house is in the 
most extravagant style. Lady Anson 
showed me the state rooms, bed-rooms, 
etc., which are magnificent. The bed- 
curtains of one of the beds cost eight 
guineas a yard: the rest of the furniture 
was equally costly. All the principal 
rooms are hung with tapestry. I had no 
idea of the wealth of an English gen- 
tleman until I came here. Mr. Coke 
owns seventy thousand acres of produc- 
tive land. He is now, and always has 
been, an ardent admirer of America: he 
often says it is the only country where 
one spark of freedom is kept alive; and 
he regrets very much not having gone 
over at the termination of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, that he might have seen 
the brightest character that ever adorned 
the page of history.” 

On his return to London, Mr. Harding 
was gratified to find that his pictures, 
sent to the exhibition at Somerset House 
and hung amidst those of Lawrence, 
Beechey, Jackson, Shee, Phillips and 
other eminent painters, were favorably 
received and criticised. Yet we find 
him writing in his diary, with character- 
istic modesty, ‘My own portraits do not 
look as well as I thought they would. 
On going into the room I wished there 
was to be another exhibition immediate- 
ly, that I might shun the defects in my 
next that I saw so plainly in these. The 
greatest advantage I shall derive from 
this exhibition is the opportunity of com- 
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paring myself with others.” Hearing 
that his portrait of Mr. Owen had been 
pronounced by Mr. Coke one of the two 
best in the room—the other being that 
of the duke of Devonshire by Lawrence 
—he writes: “This pleased me much: 
at the same time I knew he was not cor- 
rect ; but such is the insatiable desire that 
man has for distinction that he is willing 
to give ear to the most extravagant flat- 
tery, and will try hard to reconcile it to 
himself, however absurd it may be.” 

Having painted a number of portraits, 
and his reputation continually increasing, 
after a year’s sojourn in England he be- 
gan to think seriously of sending for his 
family. The duke of Sussex gave him a 
letter of introduction to the duke of Ham- 
ilton, and he set out for Scotland, stayed 
some days at Hamilton Palace, and 
painted the duke’s portrait. ‘The pal- 
ace,” he writes, ‘is two hundred and six- 
ty-five feet long by two hundred broad. 
The picture-gallery is a hundred and 
thirty-five feet long, full of old cabinets 
and other curious furniture.” The duch- 
ess he describes as “pretty, witty and 
sociable.” She was the daughter of the 
celebrated William Beckford, author of 
Vathek. On Mr. Harding’s second visit 
to Europe, more than twenty years after 
the first, the duchess had become stone 
blind, but recognized him instantly on 
hearing his voice. In regard to the im- 
pression he produced upon persons whose 
training and habits were so different from 
those of his own early life, we have the 
testimony of N. P.Willis, who wrote, many 
years afterward, in the Home Fournal: 
“My best authority with the duchess of 
Gordon, and the brilliant ladies who form- 
ed the court around her, was my assured 
intimacy with Harding the artist. Her 
Grace's first question was of the ‘ prairie 
nobleman,’ as they described this West- 
ern artist, whom they considered a splen- 
did specimen of a most gifted man.” 

In November, 1824, he visited France, 
and made an attentive study of the 
grand collections of the Louvre and 
other galleries. He found the French 
artists of that period far superior in 
every department but portrait-painting 
to what he had been led to expect. “In 
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the higher walks of art,” he writes, “they 
stand decidedly above the English. A 
slovenly finish and a contempt for the 
minutiz of Nature seem to possess the 
English; while a love of the sublime 
and a high finish, given even to the 
most trifling object, seem the ruling pas- 
sion of the French.” “Yet there is 
often,” he adds, “a want of harmony 
about their pictures, as if their heads 
were painted in one light, the hands and 
drapery in another.” Cogniet’s picture 
of “Marius among the Ruins of Car- 
thage’’ was the object of his special ad- 
miration. “It is nearer perfection than 
any, either ancient or modern, that I 
have seen. It has poetry in every inch 
of it.” 

Mr. Harding passed the next year in 
different parts of England and Scotland, 
and in September was joined by his wife 
and four children, whom he had sent for 
with the view of permanently settling in 
Great Britain. At this period his pros- 
pects were brilliant: he had the secure 
friendship of many distinguished men and 
of many leading members of the nobility. 
But in the summer following (1826) oc- 
curred a most disastrous panic and finan- 
cial crisis, which prostrated nearly every 
branch of industry. ‘No one wanted 
pictures while this excitement lasted,” he 
writes, ““and no one could tell when it 
would end.”” This and other considera- 
tions determined him to return to America. 
He accordingly finished such pictures as 
he had on the easel, collected what money 
was due to him, and took leave of his 
many friends. Among the parting coth- 
munications addressed to him was a son- 
net which bears no signature, but which 
I believe to have been written by James 
Sheridan Knowles, who was one of his 
warmest friends and admirers : 


To CuesteR HARDING, ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM 
BRITAIN FOR AMERICA. 


Son of another shore! we bid thee not 

To linger longer in this alien land— 

Alien in naught but distance—while thy thought, 
Anticipating time, doth to the strand 

Of thy far father-home waft thee away. 

Ours be the fond farewells that say not “Stay !”” 
But ’tis because we love the worla’s young hope, 
Thy country, more than even we love thee, 
That we do seek not to transplant a lop 

From her yet budding boughs of Art’s green tree 
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Into our earth; though yet we trust it drew 
Some healthful nurture from our older soil. 
No, Harding, no—of such she yet hath few. 
Go, and enrich her with triumphant toil ! 


Three years had passed since Mr. 
Harding’s departure for Europe, and 
during that interval many changes had 
occurred in Boston. Of the eighty ap- 
plicants on his list when he left the city, 
not one returned to fulfill his engage- 
ment. Yet he soon had numerous sit- 
ters, the first being Miss Emily Marshall, 
a lady of exquisite beauty, subsequently 
the wife of Mr. William Otis. This was 
a very happy period of his }ife, and he 
always spoke with the utmost gratitude 
of Boston for its warm appreciation of 
his merits, and on account of the nume- 
rous friends he prized there in social 
life. With Washington Allston and N. 
P. Willis he was particularly intimate. 
To the latter he continued always warm- 
ly attached, although by no means blind 
to his faults; while of Allston he never 
spoke but with the greatest reverence. 
Mr. Allston, indeed, was most remark- 
able in life, character and appearance— 
less imbued, probably, with the common- 
place working-day world than any artist 
who ever lived in America. His striking 
features, enkindled with genius and the 
most exquisite refinement, his long white 
curling hair, and the pensive beauty of 
his musing face, suggested the thought 
that he had suddenly stepped into the 
nineteenth century from the companion- 
ship of Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Mr. Harding thus writes of him in his 
autobiography, or, as he entitled it, ‘‘ My 
Egotistigraphy :” ‘His habits were pe- 
culiar in many respects. He lived alone, 
dining at six o’clock, and sitting up far 
into the night. He breakfasted at eleven 
or twelve. He usually spent three or 
four evenings, or rather nights, at my 
house every week; and I greatly enjoy- 
ed his conversation, which was of the 
most polished and refined order, and 
always instructive. I sometimes called 
at his studio. It was an old barn, very 
large, and as cheerless as any anchorite 
could desire. He never had it swept, 
and the accumulation of the dust of 
many years was an inch deep. You 





could see a track leading through it to 
some remote corner of the room, as 
plainly as in new-fallen snow. He saw 
few friends in his room, lived almost in 
solitude, with only his own great thoughts 
to sustain him. 

“Just before I sailed for Europe he had 
shown me his great picture of the ‘ Feast 
of Belshazzar.’ It was then finished 
with the exception of the figure of 
Daniel. I thought it a wonderful picture. 
I was not to speak of it to any one but 
Leslie. During the three years of my 
absence he did not work on it. Ihada 
fine large studio, and when I went to 
Washington, which I did in the winter 
of 1828, I gave it to Mr. Allston to finish 
his picture in. But he did not unroll it. 
He painted all winter, instead, on a 
landscape; and when I came home I 
found he had wiped out his winter’s 
work, saying it was not worthy of him. 
He smoked incessantly, became nervous, 
and was haunted by fears that his great 
picture would not come: up to the stand- 
ard of his high reputation. One day he 
went to his friend Loammi Baldwin and 
said, ‘I have to-day blotted out my years’ 
work on my “ Handwriting on the Wall.””’ 

“He had discovered some little defect 
in the perspective which could not be 
corrected without enlarging the figures 
in the foreground. Had he painted this 
picture in London, surrounded by the 
best works of art, and in daily inter- 
course with artists of his own standing, 
his picture would undoubtedly have 
taken a high rank among the best works 
of the old masters. As it is, it is only a 
monument of wasted genius of the high- 
est order.” 

During the visit to Washington men- 
tioned in the foregoing extract, and on 
other occasions when staying there or 
at Baltimore, Mr. Harding painted a 
large number of portraits of distinguished 
men. One was a cabinet-size full length 
of Henry Clay; another of George Pea- 
body; and a third that of Colonel John 
Eager Howard, of Revolutionary fame, 
the hero of “Cowpens.” The most valu- 
able was one of the venerable Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving 

signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence. Other portraits painted about the 
same period were those of President John 
Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Wil- 
liam Wirt, Chief-Justice Marshall and all 
the other judges of the Supreme Court, 
and three different portraits of John Ran- 
dolph “of Roanoke;” of the last of whom 
he writes: ‘I never in all my practice 
had a more agreeable sitter. At the close 
of the second sitting he said, ‘If you have 
no objection to showing your sketch, I 
should like to see it. I know, if it is like, 
it will be very ugly. Ah! it zs very like.’ ” 

During his stay at the national capi- 
tal in the winter of 1830-31, Mr. Harding 
was present at the memorable passage 
of arms between Webster and Hayne on 
the subject of ‘‘ Foote’s Resolutions.” All 
who heard the scathing speech of the 
’ fiery South Carolina Senator felt con- 
vinced or feared that Mr. Webster would 
be unable to answerhim. Harding went 
that night to pay a friendly visit to the 
champion of the North, and greatly to 
his surprise found him in quite a playful 
mood, with his own daughter Julia and 
Mr. Harding’s daughter, who was on a 
visit to her, sitting upon his knees. Mr. 
Harding said he had expected to find him 
in another room, pointing to the library. 
“Time enough for that in the morning, 
sir,” replied Mr. Webster. After the mem- 
orable speech of the next day Harding 
asked Mr. Calhoun, who had intimated 
an opinion that Hayne had annihilated 
“the great champion of the North,” what 
he thought of it. He said simply, but 
very emphatically, ‘“Mr. Webster is a 
strong man, sit—a very strong man.” 

In the summer of 1830, Mr. Harding 
and his family had established their res- 
idence in Springfield, which remained 
his home until his death, thirty-six years 
afterward. He lost his wife in 1845, and 
in 1846 he again visited Europe, remain- 
ing abroad nearly a year. He renewed 
his intimacy with Leslie and a number 
of his old friends, and painted the por- 
traits of Alison the historian, Rogers the 
poet, Lord Aberdeen and several other 
noted men. He also astonished the 
Scotch gentry by his great skill in sal- 
mon-fishing. He was indeed an adept 
at angling, catching a salmon as readily 
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as he caught a likeness, and tickling a 
trout as happily as a sitter. He spent 
the winter immediately succeeding his 
return in Washington, being fully em- 
ployed there with professional labors, 
and sharing the intimate society of Mr. | 
Webster, with whom he and the Hon. 
George Ashmun, and one or two other 
gentlemen who “ messed”’ together, were 
in the habit of dining two or three times 
a week, ‘These family dinners,” he 
writes, “were always charming. We al- 
ways found sumptuous fare, though not 
elaborate. Often the great feature of 
the feast would be chowder or dun-fish, 
both of which dishes he excelled in. One 
day I was admiring and praising the lat- 
ter, and asked him where he procured 
them. He said from his friend Charles 
Cutter of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
I said that I got my fish from the same 
gentleman, but they did not seem to be of 
the same quality, but perhaps they were 
not as skillfully cooked. Thereupon he 
gave a detailed history of the fish, mode 
of curing, etc. Then he entered intoa 
minute description of the way of cooking 
it, ending with, ‘ Have ready good mealy 
potatoes, beets, drawn butter and oil: 
have it all served up hot, and ¢hen send 
Jor Ashmun and me.’ 

“TI had a few bottles of old Scotch 
whisky, such as Wilson and Scott have im- 
mortalized under the name of ‘mountain 
dew.’ This beverage is always used with 
hot water and sugar. I put a bottle of 
this whisky into my overcoat pocket one 
day when I was going to dine with Mr. 
Webster; but I thought, before present- 
ing it to him, I would see who was in the 
drawing-room. I put the bottle on the 
entry-table, walked into the drawing- 
room, and, seeing none but the familiar 
party, said, ‘I have taken the liberty to 
bring a Scotch gentleman to partake of 
your hospitality to-day.’ ‘I am most 
happy, sir,’ was the reply. I walked 
back to the entry and pointed to the bot- 
tle. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘that is the gentle- 
man that bathes in hot water.’”’ 

Mr. Harding’s opinion of Webster's 
intellect and character is worth citing as 
that of an observer free from any strong 
political bias. “I do think him,” he 
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writes, ‘the greatest man I ever came in 
contact with. He is not only full of wis- 
dom and deiightful anecdote, but of that 
sort of playful wit which startles the more 
coming from the same fountain, as it 
does, with the wisest maxims that man 
ever uttered. With all this eulogium he 
is far from being a perfect character. He 
lacks many of the essentials requisite in 
the formation of the good man. He lacks 
sympathy. He has the art of making 
many admirers, but few friends.” In 
exemplification of this last trait he once 
remarked to me very emphatically, “I 
tell you, sir, that when politics went 
wrong, and money was scarce, and the 
wind was east, Daniel Webster was the 
blackest man I ever saw in my life.” It 
was during this winter in Washington 
that he painted the full-length portrait 
of Webster which is in the Boston Athe- 
nzum, and also the one of Henry Clay 
in the City Hall of Washington. 

From this period Mr. Harding relin- 
quished the more arduous duties of his 
profession. He always painted during 
a portion of each year, visiting Boston, 
Washington, New York, St. Louis, and 
other cities, but he took the world easily, 
and with the first month of spring laid 
aside his maul-stick for the fishing-rod, 
and was off after his favorite trout before 
the ice was well out of the brooks. A 
few years before his death he painted a 
very fine portrait of himself with all his 
former fire and strength, and had it en- 
graved for presentation to his friends. 
His last work, and one of his very best, 
was a nearly full-length portrait of Gen- 
eral Sherman. This masterly picture 
was painted in St. Louis, where one of 
Mr. Harding’s daughters was residing. 
He completed it only the day before his 
last journey to the East. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Harding 
began in 1855. In the early part of 
that year I went to Springfield, and soon 
determined to make it my residence. Our 
homes were adjoining, and during many 
a winter night, while he was repairing 
his fishing-gear, and many a summer 
day, as we strolled under the maples, 
was I charmed by his conversational 


powers and the reminiscences of his 
Vor. XIII.—5 
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eventful life. My first interview with 
him was characteristic of the man. He 
was, as I have said, as ardent a sports- 
man, an angler especially, as he was an 
artist ; so that he was always associated 
in my mind with woods and waters, as 
well as the studio; and now I saw him 
standing on the edge of a pond about 
which two of his grandchildren were dis- 
porting zz puris naturalibus, while he 
entered into a disquisition on salmon- 
trout with my friend the introducer. I 
beheld a man of giant frame, noble 
and commanding presence, and with a 
manner indicating converse with polish- 
ed society, cordial without familiarity, 
and dignified without hauteur. Though 
slightly bent with age, he was still one 
of the grandest-looking men I ever saw. 
His features were very large and strong- 
ly marked, but handsome, and his face, 
grave in repose, beamed with a very 
pleasant smile when animated. His 
eyes of dark gray were quick and pier- 
cing. In height he measured six feet 
three inches in his stockings, but his 
frame was so finely proportioned that its 
dimensions were noticed only when he 
stood beside a man of average size. His 
hands and feet were so large that he was 
obliged to import his gloves and to have 
his boots made on lasts prepared for 
him. The width between his eyes was 
such that an ordinary pair of spectacles 
would but half cover them. During the 
later years of his life he wore a full 
beard, which, as well as his hair, was 
almost white, giving him‘a patriarchal 
appearance. 

On the 27th of March, 1866, he left 
Springfield for Boston, on his way to 
Sandwich, on Cape Cod, one of his fa- 
vorite fishing-grounds, apparently in 
vigorous health, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age of seventy-four years. He 
caught a severe cold on his journey to 
Boston, and after a brief illness expired 
at the Tremont House on Sunday even- 
ing, April Ist, before any of his children, 
who had been summoned at the first ap- 
pearance of danger, could reach him. 
“His death,” writes his daughter, Mrs. 
White, “was such as he had often hoped 
for—sudden, painless, and before the fail- 
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ure of physical or mental powers.”” Many 
eloquent tributes were paid to his mem- 
ory in the community where he had so 
long been admired and beloved. In- 
stead, however, of citing any of these, I 
shall content myself with quoting some 
lines, written during his lifetime, from an 
unpublished letter of Washington Alls- 
ton: “In most cases we should regard 
as a misfortune the want of early educa- 
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tion, which was denied Mr. Harding's 
youth ; but Nature has been too liberal 
to him to make any feel, however his 
own modesty may cause him to regret, 
the need of it, for in forming him she 
has not only made him a painter, but a 
gentleman; and you know her too well 
not to know that she does her work far 
better than any schools.” 

OSMOND TIFFANY. © 





THE WHITE DOE: 
A LEGEND OF SPANISH FLORIDA—A. D. 1540-1575. 


[J OW sweet, above the placid Ays,* 
The rainbow mists dissolve and shiver 
When first the morning’s early rays 
In shifting colors clothe the river! 





The wild hydrangeas nod and dip, 
. The water-lilies crowd the shallows, 
The spider sails his painted ship 
In archipelagoes of mallows. 


The spoonbill blushes to the quill 
In midleg musing in the water; 
The trout, in parlors cool and still, 
Lies hidden from the busy otter. 


The jasmin bugle blows a rhyme 
Across the wind and water vagrance, 
As if, distilled in bowls of thyme, 
An ancient love-song turned to fragrance. 


And all is fair as in the days 

When, slim and feathered like his arrows, 
The White Doe saw, across the Ays, 

The Spaniard riding down the narrows. 


Old ways go out as seasons fall, 
The rosary drives the Zuni feather, 
But Love’s the cord that runs through all, 
And holds the beads of prayer together. 


Pea-blossoms blew, and trumpet-flower, 
The spring was sweeting for the farmer, 


+ The symbol of prayer in the Indian phallic wor- 


*The Appalachee name of the Kissimee —some | 
ship. 


authorities say Indian River— Florida. 
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When to her door, in evil hour, 
The Spaniard rode in shining armor. 


He wore the pine and paroquet 
Embroidered on his shield and pennon: 
The golden spurs were at his feet, 
His bugle baldric shone in linen. 
He kissed the gourd she held to him: 
Their hands, their lips, were pressed together ; 
He crossed the ford where lilies swim, 
And vanished like a drifting feather. 


She heard his carol faintly float 
Away across the border sedges, 
And die, in many an amorous note, 
Along the river’s marshy edges. 


A kiss! How small, how sweet a thing! 
It thrilled her like a field of clover 

That feels the lips of light in spring, 
And breaks in red and white all over. 


She saw him, as on placid Ays 

The rainbow mists dissolve and shiver 
When first the morning’s early rays 

In shifting colors clothe the river. 


He could not be a mortal born, 

He came so fair, he shone so brightly ;— 
His wonder-steed, his bugle horn, 

His bearded lip that kissed so lightly ;— 


And so she built herself a shrine 

To Pheebus and the Zuni feather, 
And sang the paroquet and pine 

In cooing hymns to summer weather.* 





Now in those days sought bigot Spain, 
From Cofachi to Carloo-Hatchee, 
By curse and fagot, to restrain 
The worship of the Appalachee.f 


The wild knight of the paroquet , 
(Would God he met our good Sir Walter !),t 


* The Indian feast of Ho Toya, at first corn-ripen- 
ing, corresponded to the Syrian feast described by 
Milton. 

¢ “‘Sommation a faire aux habitans des contrées et 
provinces qui s’étendent depuis la Riviére des Palmes 
et le Cap de la Floride.”” First proclaimed by Pam- 
philo de Narvaez in 1527, and cruelly enforced by the 
adelantado d’Aviles forty years later, which gives a 
date for the legend. 

} The esteem in which Sir Walter Raleigh was held 





by historians of Florida at that period is best shown 
by an anagram affixed to ‘‘ L’Histoire notable de la 
Floride, située es Indes Occidentales. Mise en lumiére 
par Basanier, Gentilhome Frangois, mathématicien,”’ 


“Paris, 1586: 


“Water Racecn. LA VERTU L’HA A GRE. 
En Walter cognoisant la vertu s’estre enclose, 
J’ay combiné Ralegh pour y voir quelle chose 
Pourroit 4 si beau nom convenir ; 4 mon gré 
J’ay trouvé que c’estoit: La vertu Cha a gré.”’ 
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Like levin storm and hail in wheat, 
O’erthrew and scathed her simple altar. 


Then kneeling at his feet she prayed: 
“God-man, or God, or more than human, 

Save me from shame, a simple maid, : 
For you are strong and I am woman.” 


In vain she prayed. But now to June, 
By zodiac paths of stars, ascended, 

The sun, throned high in afternoon, 
Looked down the radiant deeps, offended. 


As berries are of blossoms raped, 
By power transforming and impassioned 
To silver hoofs her hands were shaped, 
And in the Doe her form was fashioned. 


And as the caitiff knight drew off, 
Appalled by such metempsychosis, 

The sunbeams smote his metal coif, 
And shaped it like the rod of Moses. 


“Blind in love’s warmth, accursed thing! 
Your portion be to guard and follow, 
Until the shifting seasons bring 
A mate for her who loved Apollo.” 


Three hundred times the orange-bloom 
Has blown its bubbled gold in juices— 

Three hundred times in song’s perfume 
The jasmin bugles sounded truces; 


And still the White Doe wears the form 
And nature of her timid fashion— 

The rattlesnake still sounds alarm, 
And all who see her burn with passion.* 


But when her lover shall appear, 

Once more will rise the Zuni feather, 
The corn grow fuller in the ear, 

And red and white shall live together ; 


_ And brighter yet above the Ays 
The rainbow mists dissolve and shiver, 
And richer still the morning rays 
In shifting colors clothe the river. 
WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 


* «To hunt the White Doe”’ is a proverbial phrase | among the Florida hunters. I leave to naturalists 
applied to any infatuated pursuit. The Doe once | the question whether a milk-white doe was ever seen 
seen, its chase becomes a passion, as is believed | native in America. 
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A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE PHBE. 


| i was a cold morning in January, and 
up here among the Jura hills the clouds 
had melted into a small and chilling rain 
that fell ceaselessly. The great ‘‘ Paps 
of Jura’’ were hidden in the mist; even 
the valleys near at hand were vague and 
dismal in the pale fog; and the Sound 
of Islay, lying below, and the far sea be- 
yond, were gradually growing indistin- 
guishable. In a rude little sheiling, built 
on one of the plateaus of rock, Frank 
Lavender sat alone, listening to the plash- 
ing of the rain without. A rifle that he 
had just carefully dried lay across his 
knees. A brace of deer-hounds had 
stretched out their paws on the earthen 
floor, and had put their long noses be- 
tween their paws to produce a little 
warmth. It was indeed a cold and damp 


morning, and the little hut was pervaded 
with a smell of wet wood and also of 
peat-ashes, for one of the gillies had 
tried to light a fire, but the peats had 
gone out. 

It was Lavender who had let the fire 


go out. He had forgotten it. He was 
thinking of other things—of a song, 
‘mostly, that Sheila used to sing, and 
lines of it went hither and thither through 
his brain as he recalled the sound of her 
voice : 
Haste to thy barque, 
Coastwise steer not: 
Sail wide of Mull, 
Jura near not ! 


arewell, she said, 

Her last pang subduing, 
Brave Mac Intyre, 

Costly thy wooing ! 

There came into the sheiling a little, 
wiry old keeper, with shaggy gray hair 
and keen black eyes. “Cosh bless me!” 
he said petulantly as he wrung the rain 
out of his bonnet, “you hef let the peats 
go out, Mr. Lavender, and who will tell 
when the rain will go off?” 


“Tt can’t last long, Neil. It came on 





too suddenly forthat. I thought we were 
going to get one fine day when we start- 
ed this morning, but you don’t often 
manage that here, Neil.” 

“Indeed no, sir,” said Neil, who was 
not a native of Jura, and was as eager 
as any one to abuse the weather prevail- 
ing there: “it is a ferry bad place for the 
weather. If the Almichty were to tek 
the sun away a’ tagether, it would be 
days and weeks and days before you 
would find it oot. But it iss a good thing, 
sir, you will get the one stag before the 
mist came down; and he is not a stag, 
mirover, but a fine big hart, and a royal, 
too, and I hef not seen many finer in the 
Jura hills. Oh yes, sir, when he wass 
crossing the burn I made out his points 
ferry well, and I wass saying to myself, 
‘Now, if Mr. Lavender will get this one, 
it will be a grand day this day, and it 
will make up for many a wet day among 
the hills.’ ”” 

“They haven’t come back with the 
pony yet?” Lavender asked, laying down 
his gun and going to the door of the hut. 

“Oh no,” Neil said, following him. 
“Tt iss a long way to get the powny, and 
maybe they will stop at Mr. MacDou- 
gall’s to hef a dram. And Mr. Mac- 
Dougall was saying to me yesterday that 
the ferry next time you wass shoot a 
royal, he would hef the horns dressed 
and the head stuffed to make you a pres- 
ent, for he is ferry proud of the picture 
of Miss Margaret; and he will say to me 
many’s sa time that I wass to gif you the 
ferry best shooting, and not to be afraid 
of disturbing sa deer when you had a 
mind to go out. And I am not sure, sir, 
we will not get another stag to tek down 
with us yet, if the wind would carry away 
the mist, for the rain that is nearly off 
now;:and as you are ferry wet, sir, 
already, it is no matter if we go down 
through the glen and cross the water to 
get the side of Ben Bheulah.” 

“That is true enough, Neil, and I fancy 
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the clouds are beginning to lift. And | 
there they come with the pony.”’ 

Neil directed his glass toward a small 
group that appeared to be coming up the 
side of the valley below them, and that 
was still at some considerable distance. 

“Cosh bless me!” he cried, “what is 
that? There iss two strangers—oh yes 
indeed, and mirover—and there is one 
of them on the pony.” 

Lavender’s heart leaped within him. 
If they were strangers, they were coming 
to see him, and how long was it since he 
had seen the face of any one of his old 
friends and companions? It seemed to 
him years. 

“Ts it a man or a woman on the pony, 
Neil?” he asked hurriedly, with some 
wild fancy flashing through his brain. 
““Give me the glass.” 

“Oh, it is a man,” said Neil, handing 
over the glass. ‘ What would a woman be 
doing up sa hills on a morning like this ?” 

The small party below came up out 
of the gray mist, and Lavender in the 
distance heard a long view-halloo. 

“Cott tam them!” said Neil at a ven- 
ture. “There is not a deer on Benan 
Cabrach that will not hear them.” 

“But if these strangers are coming to 
see me, I fear we must leave the deer 
alone, Neil.” 

“Ferry well, sir, ferry well, sir: it is a 
bad day whatever, and it is not many 
strangers will come to Jura. I suppose 
they hef come to Port Ascaig, and taken 
the ferry across the sound.” 

“I am going to meet them on chance,” 
Lavender said; and he set off along the 
side of the deep valley, leaving Neil with 
the dogs and the rifles. 

“Hillo, Johnny!” he cried in amaze- 
ment when he came upon the advancing 
group. “And you too, Mosenberg! By 
Jove, how did you ever get here ?” 

There was an abundance of hand- 
shaking and incoherent questions when 
young Mosenberg jumped down on the 
wet heather and the three friends had 
actually met. Lavender scarcely knew 
what to say, these two faces were so 
strange, and yet so familiar—their ap- 
pearance there was so unexpected, his 
pleasure so great. 
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“T can’t believe my eyes yet, Johnny. 
Why did you bring him here? Don’t 
you know what you'll have to put up 
with in this place? Well, this does doa 
fellow’s heart good! Iam awfully pleased 
to see you, and it is very kind of you.” 

“But I am very cold,” the handsome 
Jew-boy said, swinging his arms and 
stamping his feet. “Wet boats, wet 
carts, wet roads, wet saddles, and every- 
where cold, cold, cold—” 

“And he won't drink whisky ; so what 
is he to expect?’ Johnny Eyre said. 

“Come along up to a little hut here,” 
Lavender said, “and we'll try to get a 
fire lit. And I have some brandy there.” 

“And you have plenty of water to mix 
with it,” said the boy, looking mournfully 
around. ‘Very good. Let us have the 
fire and the warm drink; and then— 
You know the story of the music that 
was frozen in the trumpet, and that all 
came out when it was thawed at a fire? 
When we get warm we have very great 
news to tell you—oh, very great news 
indeed.” 

“T don’t want any news—I want your 
company. Come along, like good fel- 
lows, and leave the news for afterward. 
The men are going on with a pony to 
fetch a stag that has been shot: they 
won't be back for an hour, I suppose, at 
the soonest. This is the sheiling up here 
where the brandy issecreted. Now, Neil, 
help us to get up a blaze. If any of you 
have newspapers, letters or anything that 
will set a few sticks on fire—” 

“T have a box of wax matches,” John- 
ny said, ‘“‘and I know how to light a 
peat-fire better than any man in the 
country.” 

He was not very successful at first, for 
the peats were a trifle damp; but in the 
end he conquered, and a very fair blaze 
was produced, although the smoke that 
filled the sheiling had nearly blinded 
Mosenberg’s eyes. Then Lavender pro- 
duced a small tin pot and a solitary tum- 
bler, and they boiled some water and lit 
their pipes, and made themselves seats 
of peat round the fire. All the while a 
brisk conversation was going on, some 
portions of which astonished Lavender 
considerably. 
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For months back, indeed, he had al- 
most cut himself off from the civilized 
world. His address was known to one 
or two persons, and sometimes they sent 
him aletter ; but he was a bad correspond- 
ent. The news of his aunt’s death did 
not reach him till a fortnight after the 
funeral, and then it was by a singular 
chance that he noticed it in the columns 
of anold newspaper. ‘That is the only 
thing I regret about coming away,” he 
was saying to these two friends of his. 
“I should like to have seen the old wo- 
man before she died: she was very kind 
to me.” 

“Well,” said Johnny Eyre, with a shake 
of the head, ‘‘that is all very well; but a 
mere outsider like myself—you see, it 
looks to me a little unnatural that she 
should go and leave her money to a mere 
friend, and not to her own relations.” 

“I am very glad she did,” Lavender 
said. “I had as good as asked her to 
do it long before. And Ted Ingram 
will make a better use of it than I ever 
did.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to say so 
now, after all this fuss about those two 


pictures; but suppose she had left you 
to starve ?” 
“Never mind suppositions,” Lavender 


said, to get rid of the subject. ‘Tell 
me, Mosenberg, how is that overture of 
yours getting on ?” 

“Tt is nearly finished,” said the lad 
with a flush of pleasure, “and I have 
shown it in rough to two or three good 
friends, and—shall I tell you?—it may 
be performed at the Crystal Palace. But 
that isa chance. And the fate of it, that 
is also a chance. But you—you have 
succeeded all at once, and brilliantly, 
and all the world is talking of you; and 
yet you go away among mountains, and 
live in the cold and wet, and you might 
as well be dead.” 

“What an ungrateful boy it is!” Lav- 
ender cried. “Here you have a com- 
fortable fire, and hot brandy-and-water, 
and biscuits, and cigars if you wish; and 
you talk about people wishing to leave 
these things and die! Don’t you know 
that in half an hour’s time you will see 


that pony come back with a deer—a royal | 
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hart—slung across it? and won't you be 
proud when MacDougall takes you out 
and gives you a chance of driving home 
such a prize? Then you will carry the 
horns back to London, and you will have 
them put up, and you will discourse to 
your friends of the span and the pearls 
of the antlers and the crockets. To- 
night after supper you will see the horns 
and the head brought into the room, and 
if you fancy that you yourself shot the 
stag, you will see that this life among the 
hills has its compensations.” 

“It is a very cold life,” the lad said, 
passing his hands over the fire. 

“That is because you won't drink any- 
thing,” said Johnny Eyre, against whom 
no such charge could be brought. ‘“ And 
don’t you know that the drinking of 
whisky is a provision invented by Na- 
ture to guard human beings like you and 
me from cold and wet? You are flying 
in the face of Providence if you don’t 
drink whisky among the Scotch hills.” 

“And have you people to talk to?” 
said Mosenberg, looking at Lavender 
with a vague wonder, for he could not 
understand why any man should choose 
such a life. 

“Not many.” 

““What do you do on the long even- 
ings when you are by yourself ?” 

“Well, it isn’t very cheerful, but it 
does a man good service sometimes to 
be alone-for a time: it lets him find him- 
self out.” 

“You ought to be up in London, to 
hear all the praise of the people about 
your two pictures. Every one is talking 
of them: the newspapers, too. Have 
you seen the newspapers ?”’ 

“One or two. But all I know of these 
two pictures is derived from offers for- 
warded me by the secretary at the ex- 
hibition-rooms. I was surprised when I 
got them at first. But never mind them. 
Tell me more about the people one used 
to know. What about Ingram now? 
Has he cut the Board of Trade? Does 
he drive in the Park? Is he still in his 
rooms in Sloane street ?” 

“Then you have had no letters from 
him?” Mosenberg said with some sur- 
prise. 
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“No. Probably he does not know 
where Iam. In any case—” 

“But he is going to be married!” Mo- 
senberg cried. “You did not know that? 
And to Mrs. Lorraine.” 

“You don’t say so? Why, he used to 
hate her; but that was before he knew 
her. To Mrs. Lorraine ?”’ 

“Yes. And it is amusing. She is so 
proud of him. And if he speaks at the 
table, she will turn away from you, as if 
you were not worth listening to, and 
have all her attention for him. And 
whatever is his opinion, she will defend 
that, and you must not disagree with her. 
Oh, it is very amusing!” and the lad 
laughed and shook back his curls. 

“Tt is an odd thing,” Lavender said; 
“but many a time, long before Ingram 
ever saw Mrs. Lorraine, I used to im- 
agine these two married. I knew she 
was just the sort of clever, independent, 
clear-headed woman to see Ingram’s 
strong points, and rate them at their 
proper value. But I never expected 
anything of the sort, of course ; for I had 
always a notion that some day or other 
he would be led into marrying some 
pretty, gentle and soft-headed young 
thing, whom he would have to take 
through life in a protecting sort of way, 
and who would never be a real compan- 
ion for him. So he is to marry Mrs. 
Lorraine, after all? Well, he won’t be- 
come a man of fashion, despite all his 
money. He is sure to start a yacht, for 
one thing. And they will travel a deal. 
I suppose I must write and congratulate 
him.” 

“TI met them on the day I went to see 
your picture,” Mosenberg said. “Mrs. 
Lorraine was looking at it a long time, 
and at last she came back and said, 
‘The sea in that picture makes me feel 
cold.’ That was a compliment, was it 
not? Only you cannot get a good view 
very often, for the people will not stand 
back from the pictures. But every one 
asks why you did not keep these two 
over for the Academy.” 

‘IT shall have other two for the Acad- 
emy, I hope.” 

“Commissions ?”’ Johnny asked with a 
practical air. 
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“No. I have had some offers, but I 
prefer to leave the thing open. But you 
have not told me how you got here yet,” 
Lavender added, continually breaking 
away from the subject of the pictures. 

“In the Pheebe,” Eyre said. 

“Is she in the bay ?” 

“Oh no. We had to leave her at Port 
Ellen to get a few small repairs done, 
and Mosenberg and I came on by road 
to Port Ascaig. Mind you, she was quite 
small enough to come round the Mull at 
this time of year.” 

“T should think so. 
crew ?” 

“Two men and a lad, besides Mosen- 
berg and myself; and I can tell you we 
had our hands full sometimes.” 

“You’ve given up open boats with 
stone ballast now,” Lavender said with 
a laugh. 

“Rather. But it was no laughing mat- 
ter,” Eyre added, with a sudden gravity 
coming over his face. “It was the nar- 
rowest squeak I ever had, and I don’t 
know now how I clung on to that place 
till the day broke. When I came to my- 
self and called out for you, I never ex- 
pected to hear you answer; and in the 
darkness, by Jove! your voice sounded 
like the voice of a ghost. How you 
managed to drag me so far up that sea- 
weed I can’t imagine ; and then the dip- 
ping down and under the boat—!” 

“It was that dip down that saved 
me,” Lavender said. “It brought me 
to, and made me scramble like a rat 
up the other side as soon as I felt my 
hands on the rock again. It was a nar- 
row squeak, as you say, Johnny. Do 
you remember how black the place look- 
ed when the first light began to show in 
the sky? and how we kept each other 
awake by calling? and how you called 
‘Hurrah!’ when we heard Donald? and 
how strange it was to find ourselves so 
near the mouth of the harbor, after all? 
During the night I fancied we must have 
been thrown on Battle Island, you know.” 

“TI do not like to hear about that,” 
young Mosenberg said. “And always, 
if the wind came on strong or if the 
skies grew black, Eyre would tell me all 
the story over again when we were in 


What's your 
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this boat coming down by Arran and 
Cantyre. Let us go out and see if they 
come with the deer. Has the rain stop- 
ped ?” 

At this moment, indeed, sounds of the 
approaching party were heard, and when 
Lavender and his friends went to the 
door the pony, with the deer slung on to 
him, was just coming up. It was a suf- 
ficiently picturesque sight—the rude little 
sheiling with its peat-fire, the brown and 
wiry gillies, the slain deer roped on to 
the pony, and all around the wild mag- 
nificence of hill and valley clothed in 
moving mists. The rain had indeed 
cleared off, but these pale white fogs still 
clung around the mountains and render- 
ed the valleys vague and shadowy. Lav- 
ender informed Neil that he would make 
no further effort that day: he gave the 
men a glass of whisky all round, and 
then, with his friends, he proceeded to 
make his way down to the small white 
cottage fronting the Sound of Islay which 
had been his home for months back. 

Just before setting off, however, he 
managed to take young Mosenberg aside 
for a moment. “I suppose,” he said, 
with his eyes cast down—"I suppose you 
heard something from Ingram of—of 
Sheila ?” 

“Yes,” said the lad, rather bashfully, 
“Ingram had heard from her. She was 
still in Lewis.” 

“And well?” 

“TI think so—yes,” said Mosenberg ; 
and then he added, with some hesitation, 
“T should like to speak to you about it 
when we have the opportunity. There 
were some things that Mr. Ingram said 
—I am sure he would like you to know 
them.” 

‘There was no message to me?” Lav- 
ender asked in a low voice. 

“From her? No. But it was the 
opinion of Mr. Ingram—” 

“Oh, never mind that, Mosenberg,” 
said the other, turning away wearily. 
“I suppose you won't find it too fatiguing 
to walk from here back? It will warm 
you, you know, and the old woman down 
there will get you something toeat. You 
may make it luncheon or dinner, as you 
like, for it will be nearly two by the time 
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you get down. Then you can go fora 
prowl round the coast : if it does not rain 
I shall be working as long as there is 
daylight. Then we can have a dinner 
and supper combined in the evening. 
You will get venison and whisky.” 

“Don’t you ever have anything else ?”’ 

“Oh yes. The venison will be in 
honor of you: I generally have mutton 
and whisky.” 

“Look here, Lavender,” the lad said, 
with considerable confusion, “the fact is, 
Eyre and I—we brought you a few things 
in the Phoebe—a little wine, you know, 
and some such things. To-morrow, if 
you could get a messenger to go down 
to Port Ellen— But no, I suppose we 
must go and work the boat up the sound.” 

“If you do that, I must go with you,” 
Lavender said, “for the chances are that 
your skipper doesn’t know the currents 
in the sound ; and they are rather peculiar, 
Ican tell you. So Johnny and you have 
brought me some wine? I wish we had 
it now, to celebrate your arrival, for I 
am afraid I can offer you nothing but 
whisky.” 

The old Highland woman who had 
charge of the odd little cottage in which 
Lavender lived was put into a state of 
violent consternation by the arrival of 
these two strangers; but as Lavender 
said he would sleep on a couple of chairs 
and give his bed to Mosenberg and the 
sofa to Eyre, and as Mosenberg declared 
that the house was a marvel of neatness 
and comfort, and as Johnny assured her 
that he had frequently slept in a her- 
ring-barrel, she grew gradually pacified. 
There was a little difficulty about plates 
and knives and forks at luncheon, which 
consisted of cold mutton and two bottles 
of ale that had somehow been overlook- 
ed; but all these minor inconveniences 
were soon smoothed over, and then Lav- 
ender, carrying his canvas under his 
arm and a portable easel over his shoul- 
der, went down to the shore, bade his 
companions good-bye for a couple of 
hours, and left them to explore the wind- 
ing and rocky coast of Jura. 

In the evening they had dinner in a 
small parlor which was pretty well filled 
with a chest of drawers, a sofa and a 
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series of large canvases. There was a 
peat-fire burning in the grate and two 
candles on the table, but the small room 
did not get oppressively hot, for each 
time the door was opened a draught of 
cold sea-air rushed in from the passage, 
sometimes blowing out one of the can- 
dles, but always sweetening the atmo- 
sphere. Then Johnny had some fine 
tobacco with him, and Mosenberg had 
brought Lavender a present of a meer- 
schaum pipe, and presently a small ket- 
tle of hot water was put in requisition, 
and the friends drew round the fire. 

“Well, it 2s good of you to come and 
see a fellow like this,’ Lavender said 
with a very apparent and hearty grati- 
tude in his face: “I can scarcely believe 
my eyes that it is true. And-can you 
make any stay, Johnny? Have you 
brought your colors with you ?” 

“Oh no, I don’t mean to work,” John- 
ny said. “I have always had a fancy 
for a mid-winter cruise. It’s a harden- 


ing sort of thing, you know. You soon 
get used to it, don’t you, Mosenberg ?” 
And Johnny grinned. 

“Not yet—I may afterward,” said the 


lad. “But at present this is more com- 
fortable than being on deck at night 
when it rains and you know not where 
you are going.” 

“But that was only your own per- 
versity. You might just as well have 
stopped in the cabin, and played that 
cornopean, and made yourself warm and 
comfortable. Really, Lavender, it’s very 
good fun, and if you only watch for 
decent weather you can go anywhere. 
Fancy our coming round the Mull with 
the Phoebe yesterday! And we had 
quite a pleasant trip across to Islay.” 

“And where do you propose to go 
after leaving Jura?’ Lavender asked. 

“Well, you know, the main object of 
our cruise was to come and see you. 
But if you care to come with us for a few 
days, we will go wherever you like.” 

“If you are going farther north, I must 
go with you,” Lavender said, “for you 
are bound to drown yourself some day, 
Johnny, if some one doesn’t take care 
of you.” 

There was no deep design in this 
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project of Johnny’s, but he had had a 
vague impression that Lavender might 
like to go north, if only to have a passing 
glimpse at the island he used to know. 

“One of my fellows is well acquainted 
with the Hebrides,” he said. “If you 
don’t think it too much of a risk, I should 
like it myself, for those northern islands 
must look uncommonly wild and savage 
in winter, and one likes to have new ex- 
periences. Fancy, Mosenberg, what ma- 
terial you will get for your next piece: it 
will be full of storms and seas and thun- 
der. You know how the wind whistles 
through the overture to the Diamants de 
la Couronne.” 

“Tt will whistle through us,” said the 
boy with an anticipatory shiver, “but I 
do not mind the wind if it is not wet. It 
is the wet that makes a boat so disagree- 
able. Everything is so cold and clam- 
my: you can touch nothing, and when 
you put your head up in the morning, 
pah! a dash of rain and mist and salt 
water altogether gives you a shock.” 

“What made you come’ round the 
Mull, Johnny, instead of cutting through 
the Crinan?” Lavender asked of his 
friend. 

“Well,” said the youth modestly, 
“nothing except that two or three men 
said we couldn't do it.” 

“T thought so,” Lavender said. ‘And 
I see I must go with you, Johnny. You 
must play no more of these tricks. You 
must watch your time, and run her quiet- 
ly up the Sound of Jura to Crinan; and 
watch again, and get her up to Oban; 
and watch again, and get her up to Loch 
Sligachan. Then you may consider. It 
is quite possible you may have fine, clear 
weather if there is a moderate north-east 
wind blowing—” 

“A north-east wind !”” Mosenberg cried. 

“Yes,” Lavender replied confidently, 
for he had not forgotten what Sheila 
used to teach him: “that is your only 
chance. If you have been living in fog 
and rain for a fortnight, you will never 
forget your gratitude to a north-easter 
when it suddenly sets in to lift the clouds 
and show you a bit of blue sky. But it 
may knock us about a bit in crossing the 
Minch.” 
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““We have come round the Mull, and 
awe can go anywhere,” Johnny said. “I'd 
back the Pheebe to take you safely to the 
West Indies: wouldn’t you, Mosenberg ?” 

“Oh no,” the boy said. ‘I would back 
her to take you, not to take me.” 

Two or three days thereafter the Phoebe 
was brought up the sound from Port El- 
len, and such things as were meant as a 
present to Lavender were landed. Then 
the three friends embarked, for the weath- 
er had cleared considerably, and there 
was indeed, when they set out, a pale, 
wintry sunshine gleaming on the sea 
and on the white deck and spars of the 
handsome little cutter which Johnny com- 
manded. The Phoebe was certainly a 
great improvement on the crank craft in 
which he used to adventure his life on 
Loch Fyne: she was big enough, indeed, 
to give plenty of work to everybody on 
board of her, and when once she had 
got into harbor and things put to rights, 
her chief state-room proved a jolly and 
comfortable little place enough. They 
had some pleasant evenings in this way 
after the work of the day was over, when 
the swinging lamps shone down on the 
table that. was furnished with glasses, 
bottles, cigars and cards. Johnny was 
very proud of being in command and 
of his exploit in doubling the Mull. He 
was continually consulting charts and 
compasses, and going on deck to com- 
municate his last opinion to his skipper. 
Mosenberg, too, was getting better ac- 
customed to the hardships of yachting, 
and learning how to secure a fair amount 
of comfort. Lavender never said that 
he wished to go near Lewis, but there 
was a sort of tacit understanding that 
their voyage should tend in that direction. 

They had a little rough weather on 
reaching Skye, and in consequence re- 
mained in harbor a couple of days. At 
the end of that time a happy opportunity 
presented itself of cutting across the Lit- 
tle Minch—the Great Minch was con- 
sidered a trifle risky—to Loch Maddy in 
North Uist. They were now in the West- 
ern Islands, and strange indeed was the 
appearance which the bleak region pre- 
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sented at this time of the year—the lone- 
ly coasts, the multitudes of wild fowl, the | 
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half-savage, wondering inhabitants, the 
treeless wastes and desolate rocks. What 
these remote and melancholy islands 
might have looked like in fog and 
misty rain could only be imagined, how- 
ever, for, fortunately, the longed - for 
north-easter had set in, and there were 
wan glimmerings of sunshine across the 
sea and the solitary shores. They re- 
mained in Loch Maddy but a single day, 
and then, still favored by a brisk north- 
east breeze, made their way through the 
Sound of Harris and got to leeward of 
the conjoint island of Harris and Lewis. 
There, indeed, were the great mountains 
which Lavender had seen many a time 
from the north, and now they were close 
at hand, and dark and forbidding. The 
days were brief at this time, and they 
were glad to put into Loch Resort, which 
Lavender had once seen in company with 
old Mackenzie when they had come into 
the neighborhood on a salmon-fishing 
excursion. 

The Phoebe was at her anchorage, the 
clatter on deck over, and Johnny came 
below to see what sort of repast could be 
got for the evening. It was not a very 
grand meal, but he said, “I propose that 
we have a bottle of champagne to cele- 
brate our arrival at the island of Lewis. 
Did you ever see anything more success- 
fully done? And now, if this wind con- 
tinues, we can creep up to-morrow to 
Loch Roag, Lavender, if you would like 
to have a look at it.” 

For a moment the color forsook Lav- 
ender’s face. “No, thank you, Johnny,” 
he was about to say, when his friend in- 
terrupted him: “Look here, Lavender: 
I know you would like to see the place, 
and you can do it easily without being 
seen. No one knows me. When we 
anchor in the bay, I suppose Mr. Mac- 
kenzie—as is the hospitable and praise- 
worthy custom in these parts—will send 
a message to the yacht and ask us to 
dine with him. I, at any rate, can go up 
and call on him, and make excuses for 
you; and then I could tell you, you 
know—” Johnny hesitated. 

“Would you do that for me, Johnny ?” 
Lavender said. “Well, you are a good 
fellow !” 
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“Oh,” Johnny said lightly, “it’s a 
capital adventure for me; and perhaps 
I could ask Mackenzie—Mr. Mackenzie: 
I beg your pardon—to let me have two 
or three clay pipes, for this brier-root is 
rapidly going to the devil.” 

“He will give you anything he has in 
the house: you never saw such a hos- 
pitable fellow, Johnny. But you must 
take great care what you do.” 

“You trust tome. In the mean time 
let’s see what Pate knows about Loch 
Roag.” 

Johnny called down his skipper, a 
bluff, short, red-faced man, who present- 
ly appeared, his cap in his hand. 

“Will you have a glass of champagne, 
Pate ?” 

“Oh ay, sir,” he said, not very eagerly. 

“Would you rather have a glass of 
whisky ?” 

“Well, sir,"” Pate said, in accents that 
showed that his Highland pronunciation 
had been corrupted by many years’ resi- 
dence in Greenock, “I was thinkin’ the 
whisky was a wee thing better for ye on 
a cauld nicht.” 

“Here you are, then! Now, tell me, 
do you know Loch Roag ?” 

“Oh ay, fine. Many’s the time I hiv 
been in to Borvabost.”’ 

“But,” said Lavender, “do you know 
the loch itself? Do you know the bay 
on which Mackenzie’s house stands ?” 

“Weel, I’m no sae sure aboot that, 
sir. But if ye want to gang there, we 
can pick up some bit body at Borvabost 
that will tak’ us round.” 

“Well,” Lavender said, “I think I can 
tell you how to go. I know the channel 
is quite simple—there are no rocks about 
—and once you are round the point you 
will see your anchorage.” 

“It’s twa or three years since I was 
there, sir,’ Pate remarked as he put the 
glass back on the table: “I mind there 
was a daft auld man there that played 
the pipes.” 

“That was old John the Piper,” Lav- 
ender said. ‘Don’t you remember Mr. 
Mackenzie, whom they call the King of 
Borva ?” 

“Weel, sir, I never saw him, but I 





was aware he was in the place. I have 
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never been up here afore wi’ a party o’ 
gentlemen, and he wasna coming down 
to see the like o’ us.” 

With what a strange feeling Lavender 
beheld, the followiny; afternoon, the open- 
ing to the great loch that he knew so 
well! He recognized the various rocky 
promontories, the Gaelic names of which 
Sheila had translated for him. Down 
there in the south were the great heights 
of Suainabhal and Cracabhal and Mea- 
lasabhal. Right in front was the sweep 
of Borvabost Bay, and its huts and its 
small garden patches; and up beyond it 
was the hill on which Sheila used to sit 
in the evening to watch the sun go down 
behind the Atlantic. It was like enter- 
ing again a world with which he had 
once been familiar, and in which he had 
left behind a peaceful happiness he had 
sought in vain elsewhere. Somehow, as 
the yacht dipped to the waves and slow- 
ly made her way into the loch, it seemed 
to him that he was coming home—that 
he was returning to the old and quiet 
joys he had experienced there—that all 
the past time that had darkened his life 
was now to be removed. But when, at 
last, he saw Mackenzie’s house high up 
there over the tiny bay, a strange thrill 
of excitement passed through him, and 
that was followed by a cold feeling of 
despair, which he did not seek to remove. 

He stood on the companion, his head 
only being visible, and directed Pate 
until the Phoebe had arrived at her moor- 
ings, and then he went below. He had 
looked wistfully for a time up to the 
square, dark house, with its scarlet cop- 
ings, in the vague hope of seeing some 
figure he knew; but now, sick at heart 
and fearing that Mackenzie might make 
him out with a glass, he sat down in the 
state-room, alone and silent and miser- 
able. 

He was startled by the sound of oars, 
and got up and listened. Mosenberg 
came down and said, “Mr. Mackenzie 
has sent a tall, thin man—do you know 
him ?—to see who we are, and whether 
we will go up to his house.” 

“What did Eyre say ?” 

“Tdon’t know. I suppose he is going.” 

Then Johnny himself came below. 
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He was a sensitive young fellow, and at 
this moment he was very confused, ex- 
citedand nervous. ‘Lavender,’ he said, 
stammering somewhat, ‘I am going up 
now to Mackenzie’s house. You know 
whom I shall see: shall I take any mes- 
sage—if I see a chance—if your name 
is mentioned—a hint, you know—” 

“Tell her—” Lavender said, with a 
sudden pallor of determination in his 
face; but he stopped, and said abruptly, 
“Never mind, Johnny: don’t say any- 
thing about me.” 

“Not to-night, anyway,” Johnny said 
to himself as he drew on his best blue 
jacket with its shining brass buttons, and 
went up the companion to see if the 
small boat was ready. 

Johnny had had a good deal of knock- 
ing about the Western Highlands, and 
was familiar with the frank and ready 
hospitality which the local lairds—more 
particularly in the remote islands, where 
a stranger brought recent newspapers 
and a breath of the outer world with 
him—granted to all comers who bore 
with them the credentials of owning a 
yacht. But never before had he gone 
up to a strange house with such pertur- 
bation of spirit. He had been so anx- 
ious, too, that he had left no time for 
preparation. When he started up the 
hill he could see, in the gathering dusk, 
that the tall keeper had just entered the 
house, and when he arrived there he 
found absolutely nobody about the place. 

In ordinary circumstances he would 
simply have walked in and called some 
one from the kitchen. But he now felt 
himself somewhat of a spy, and was not 
a little afraid of meeting the handsome 
Mrs. Lavender of whom he had heard 
so much. There was no light in the 
passage, but there was a bright-red gloom 
in one of the windows, and almost in- 
advertently he glanced in there. ‘What 
was this strange picture he saw? The 
red flame of the fire showed him the 
grand figures on the walls of Sheila's 
dining-room, and lit up the white table- 
cover and the crystal in the middle of 
the apartment. A beautiful young girl, 
clad in a tight blue dress, had just risen 
from beside the fire to light two candles 





that were on the table; and then she 
went back to her seat and took up her 
sewing, but not tosew. For Johnny saw 
her gently kneel down beside a little 
bassinet that was a mass of wonderful 
pink and white, and he supposed the 
door in the passage was open, for he 
could hear a low voice humming some 
lullaby-song sung by the young mother 
to her child. He went back a step, be- 
wildered by what he had seen. Could 
he fly down to the shore, and bring Lav- 
ender up to look at this picture through 
the window, and beg of him to go in 
and throw himself on her forgiveness 
and mercy? He had not time to think 
twice. At this moment Mairi appeared 
in the dusky passage, looking a little 
scared, although she did not drop the 
plates she carried: “Oh, sir, and are you 
the gentleman that hascome in the yacht? 
And Mr. Mackenzie, he is up stairs just 
now, but he will be down ferry soon; 
and will you come in and speak to Miss 
Sheila ?” 

“ Miss Sheila !” he repeated to him- 
self with amazement; and the next mo- 
ment he found himself before this beau- 
tiful young girl, apologizing to her, stam- 
mering, and wishing that he had never 
undertaken such a task, while he knew 
that all the time she was calmly regard- 
ing him with her large, calm and gentle 
eyes, and that there was no trace of em- 
barrassment in her manner. 

“Will you take a seat by the fire until 
papa comes down ?” she said. ‘‘We are 
very glad to have any one come to see 
us: we do not have many visitors in the 
winter.” 

“But I am afraid,” he stammered: “I 
am putting you to trouble;” and he 
glanced at the swinging pink and white 
couch. 

“Oh no,” Sheila said with a smile, ‘I 
was just about to send my little boy to 
bed.” 

She lifted the sleeping child and rolled 
it in some enormous covering of white 
and silken-haired fur, and gave the small 
bundle to Mairi to carry to Scarlett. 

“Stop a bit!” Johnny called out to 
Mairi; and the girl started and looked 
round, whereupon he said to Sheila, with 
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much blushing, “Isn’t there a supersti- 
tion about an infant waking to find silver 
in its hand? I am sure you wouldn't 
mind my—” 

“He cannot hold anything yet,” Sheila 
said with a smile. 

“Then, Mairi, you must put this below 
his pillow: is not that the same thing for 
luck?” he said, addressing the young 
Highland girl as if he had known Ler 
all his life; and Mairi went away proud 
and pleased to have this precious bundle 
to carry, and talking to it with a thousand 
soft and endearing phrases in her native 
tongue. 

Mackenzie came in and found the two 
talking together. “ How do you do, sir?” 
he said with a grave courtesy. ‘‘ You are 
ferry welcome to the island, and if there 
is anything you want for the boat you 
will hef it from us. She is a little thing 
to hef come so far.” 

“‘She’s not very big,” Johnny said, “ but 
she’s a thorough good sailor; and then 
we watch our time, you know. But I 
don’t think we shall go farther north 
than Lewis.” 

“Hef you no friends on board with 
you?” Mackenzie asked. 

“Oh yes,” Johnny answered — “two. 
But we did not wish to invade your house 
in a body. To-morrrow—” 

“To-morrow!” said Mackenzie impa- 
tiently: “no, but to-night !—Duncan, 
come here! Duncan, go down to the 
boat that has just come in and tell the 
gentlemen—” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Johnny cried, 
“but my two friends are regularly done 
up, tired: they were just going to turn 
in when I left the yacht. To-morrow, 
now, you will see them.” 

“Oh, ferry well, ferry well,” said Mac- 
kenzie, who had hoped to have a big 
dinner - party for Sheila’s amusement. 
“In any way, you will stop and hef some 
dinner? It is just ready—oh yes—and 
it is not a ferry fine dinner, but it will be 
different from your cabin for you to sit 
ashore.” 

“Well, if you will excuse me—” John- 
ny was about to say, for he was so full 
of the news that he had to tell that he 
would have sacrificed twenty dinners to 
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get off at this moment. But Mr. Mac- 
kenzie would take no denial. An ad- 
ditional cover was laid for the stranger, 
and Johnny sat down to stare at Sheila 
in a furtive way, and to talk to her father 
about everything that was happening in 
the great world. 

“And what now is this,” said Mac- 
kenzie with a lofty and careless air— 
“what is this I see in the papers about 
pictures painted by a gentleman called 
Lavender? I hef agreat interest in these 
exhibitions: perhaps you hef seen the 
pictures ?” 

Johnny blushed very red, but he hid 
his face over his plate, and presently he 
answered, without daring to look at Sheila, 
“T should think I have seenthem! Why, 
if you care for coast-landscapes, I can 
tell you you never saw such thorough 
good work all your life! Why every- 
body’s talking of them: you never heard 
of a man making such a name for him- 
self in so short a time.” 

He ventured to look up. There was 
a strange, proud light in the girl’s face, 
and the effect of it on this bearer of good 
tidings was to make him launch into such 
praises of these pictures as considerably 
astonished old Mackenzie. As for Sheila, 
she was proud and happy, but not sur- 
prised. She had known it all along. 
She had waited for it patiently, and it 
had come at last, although she was not 
to share in his triumph. 

“T know some people who know him,” 
said Johnny, who had taken two or three 
glasses of Mackenzie’s sherry and felt 
bold; ‘‘and what a shame it is he should 
go away from all his friends and almost 
cease to have any communication with 
them! And then, of all the places in the 
world to spend a winter in, Jura is about 
the very—” 

“Jura!” said Sheila quickly, and he 
fancied that her face paled somewhat. 

“I believe so,” he said: ‘somewhere 
on the western coast, you know, over the 
Sound of Islay.” 

Sheila was obviously very much agi- 
tated, but her father said in a careless 
way, ‘Oh yes, Jura is not a ferry good 
place in the winter. And the west side, 
yousaid? Ay, there are not many houses 
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on the west side: it is not a ferry good 
placetolivein. But it will be ferry cheap, 
whatever.” 

“T don’t think that is the reason of his 
living there,” said Johnny with a laugh. 

“But,” Mackenzie urged, rather anx- 
iously, “you wass not saying he would 
get much for these pictures? Oh no, 
who will give much money for pictures 
of rocks and sea-weed? Oh no!” 

“Oh, won’t they, though?” Johnny 
cried. ‘They give a good deal more for 
that sort of picture now than for the old- 
fashioned cottage-scenes, with a young 
lady dressed in a drugget petticoat and 
a pink jacket sitting peeling potatoes. 
Don’t you make any mistake about that. 
The public are beginning to learn what 
real good work is, and, by Jove! don’t 
they pay for it,too? Lavender got eight 
hundred pounds for the smaller of the 
two pictures I told you about.” 

Johnny Eyre was beginning to forget 
that the knowledge he was showing of 
Frank Lavender'’s affairs was suspicious- 
ly minute. 

“Oh no, sir,” Mackenzie said with a 
frown. “It is all nonsense the stories 
that you hear. I hef had great experi- 
ence of these exhibitions. I hef been to 
London several times, and évery time I 
wass in the exhibitions.” 

“But I should know something of it, 
too, for I am an artist myself.” 

“And do you get eight hundred pounds 
for a small picture?’ Mackenzie asked 
severely. 

“Well, no,” Johnny said with a laugh. 
“But then I am a duffer.” 

After dinner Sheila left the room: 
Johnny fancied he knew where she was 
going. He pulled in a chair to the fire, 
lit his pipe, and said he would have but 
one glass of toddy, which Mackenzie 
proceeded to make for him. And then 
he said to the old King of Borva, ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, but will you allow me 
to suggest that that young girl who was 
in here before dinner should not call your 
daughter Miss Sheila before strangers ?”’ 

“Oh, it is very foolish,” said Mac- 
kenzie, “but it is an old habit, and they 
will not stop it. And Duncan, he is 
worse than any one.” 
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“Duncan, I suppose, is the tall fellow 
who waited at dinner ?” 

“Oh ay, that is Duncan.” 

Johnny’s ingenious bit of stratagem had 
failed. He wanted to have old Mackenzie 
call his daughter Mrs. Lavender, so that 
he might have had occasion to open the 
question and plead for his friend. But 
the old man resolutely ignored the re- 
lationship between Lavender and _ his 
daughter so far as this stranger was con- 
cerned, and so Johnny had to go away 
partly disappointed. 

But another opportunity might occur, 
and in the mean time was not he carry- 
ing rare news down to the Phoebe? He 
had lingered too long in the house, but 
now he made up for lost time, and once 
or twice nearly missed his footing in run- 
ning down the steep path. He had to 
find the small boat for himself, and go 
out on the slippery stones and sea-weed 
to get into her. Then he pulled away 
from the shore, his oars striking white 
fire into the dark water, the water gurg- 
ling at the bow. Then he got into the 
shadow of the black hull of the yacht, 
and Pate was there to lower the little 
gangway. 

When Johnny stepped on deck he 
paused, in considerable doubt as to what 
he should do. He wished to have a 
word with Lavender alone: how could 
he go down with such a message as he 
had to deliver to a couple of fellows 
probably smoking and playing chess? 

“Pate,” he said, “tell Mr. Lavender I 
want him to come on deck for a minute.” 

“He’s by himsel’, sir,” Pate said. 
“He’s been sitting by himsel’ for the 
last hour. The young gentleman’s lain 
doon.” 

Johnny went down into the little cab- 
in. Lavender, who had neither book 
nor cigar, nor any other sign of occupa- 
tion near him, seemed in his painful 
anxiety almost incapable of asking the 
question that rose to his lips. ‘Have 
you seen her, Johnny ?” he said at length, 
with his face looking strangely care- 
worn, 

Johnny was an impressionable young 
fellow. There were tears running freely 
down his cheeks as he said, ‘‘ Yes I have, 
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Lavender, and she was rocking a child 
in a cradle.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS. 


THAT same night Sheila dreamed a 
strange dream, and it seemed to her that 
an angel of God came to her and stood 
before her, and looked at her with his 
shining face and his sad eyes. And he 
said, “‘Are you a woman, and yet slow 
to forgive? Are youa mother, and have 
you no love for the father of your child?” 
It seemed to her that she could not an- 
swer. She fell on her knees before him, 
and covered her face with her hands and 
wept. And when she raised her eyes 
again the angel was gone, and in his 
place Ingram was there, stretching out 
his hand to her and bidding her rise and 
be comforted. Yet he, too, spoke in the 
same reproachful tones, and said, ‘‘ What 
would become of us all, Sheila, if none 
of our actions were to be condoned by 
time and repentance? What would be- 
come of us if we could not say, at some 
particular point of our lives, to the by- 
gone time that we had left it, with all its 
errors and blunders and follies, behind 
us, and would, with the help of God, 
start clear on a new sort of life? What 
would it be if there were no forgetfulness 
for any of us—no kindly veil to come 
down and shut out the memory of what 
we have done—if the staring record were 
to be kept for ever before our eyes? 
And you are a woman, Sheila: it should 
be easy for you to forgive and to encour- 
age, and to hope for better things of the 
man you love. Has he not suffered 
enough? Have you no word for him ?” 

The sound of her sobbing in the night- 
time brought her father to the door. He 
tapped at the door, and said, “‘ What is 
the matter, Sheila ?” 

She awoke with a slight cry, and he 
went into the room and found her in a 
strangely troubled state, her hands out- 
stretched to him, her eyes wet and wild: 
“Papa, I have been very cruel. I am 
not fit to live any more. There is no 
woman in the world would have done 
what I have done.” 
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“Sheila,” he said, “you hef been dream- 
ing again about all that folly and non- 
sense. Lie down, like a good lass, 
You will wake the boy if you do not lie 
down and go to sleep; and to-morrow 
we will pay a visit to the yacht that hass 
come in, and you will ask the gentlemen 
to look at the Maighdean-mhara.” 

“Papa,” she said, ‘to-morrow I want 
you to take me to Jura.” 

“To Jura, Sheila? You cannot go to 
Jura. You cannot leave the baby with 
Mairi, Sheila.” 

“I will take him with me,” she said. 

“Oh, it is not possible at all, Sheila. 
But I will go to Jura—oh yes, I will go 
to Jura. Indeed, I was thinking last 
night that I would go to Jura.” 

“Oh no, you must not go,” she cried. 
“You would speak harshly—and he is 
very proud—and we should never see 
each other again. Papa, I know you 
will do this for me—you will let me go.” 

“It is foolish of you, Sheila,” her father 
said, ‘‘to think that I do not know how 
to arrange such a thing without making 
a quarrel of it. But you will see all 
about it in the morning. Just now you 
will lie down, like a good lass, and go to 
sleep. So good-night, Sheila, and do 
not think of it any more till the morning.” 

She thought of it all through the night, 
however. She thought of her sailing 
away down through the cold wintry seas 
to search that lonely coast. Would the 
gray dawn break with snow, or would 
the kindly heavens lend her some fair 
sunlight as she set forth on her lonely 
quest? And all the night through she 
accused herself of being hard of heart, 
and blamed herself, indeed, for all that 
had happened in the bygone time. Just 
as the day was coming in she fell asleep, 
and she dreamed that she went to the 
angel whom she had seen before, and 
knelt down at his feet and repeated in 
some vague way the promises she had 
made on her marriage morning. With 
her head bent down she said that she 
would live and die a true wife if only 
another chance were given her. The 
angel answered nothing, but he smiled 
with his sad eyes and put his hand for a 
moment on her head, and then disap- 
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peared. When she woke Mairi was in 
the room silently stealing away the child, 
and the white daylight was clear in the 
windows. 

She dressed with trembling hands, and 
yet there was a faint suffused sense of 
joy in her heart. She wondered if her 
father would keep to his promise of the 
night before, or whether it had been 
made to get her to rest. In any case 
she knew that he could not refuse her 
much; and had not he himself said that 
he had intended going away down to 
Jura? 

“Sheila, you are not looking well this 
morning,” her father said: “it is foolish 
of you to lie awake and think of such 
things. And as for what you wass say- 
ing about Jura, how can you go to Jura? 
We hef no boat big enough for that. I 
could go—oh yes, / could go—but the 
boat I would get at Stornoway you could 
not go in at all, Sheila; and as for the 
baby—” 

“But then, papa,” she said, “did not 
the gentleman who was here last night 
say they were going back by Jura? And 
it is a big yacht, and he has only two 


friends on board. He might take us 


down.” 

“You cannot ask a stranger, Sheila. 
Besides, the boat is too small a one for 
this time of the year. I should not like 
to see you go in her, Sheila.” 

“T have no fear,” the girl said. 

“No fear !”’ her father said impatiently. 
“No, of course you hef no fear: that is 
the mischief. You will tek no care of 
yourself whatever.” 

“When is the young gentleman coming 


- up this morning ?”’ 


“Oh, he will not come up again till I 
godown. Will you go down to the boat, 
Sheila, and go on board of her ?” 

Sheila assented, and some half hour 
thereafter she stood at the door, clad in 
her tight-fitting blue serge, with the hat 
and sea-gull’s wing over her splendid 
masses of hair. It was an angry-looking 
morning enough: rags of gray cloud 
were being hurried past the shoulders of 
Suainabhal; a heavy surf was beating 
on the shore. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,” 

Vor. XIII.—6 





her father said, smelling the moisture 
in the keen air. “Will you hef your 
waterproof ?”” 

“Oh no,” she said, “if I am to meet 
strangers, I cannot wear a waterproof.” 

The sharp wind had brought back the 
color to her cheeks, and there was some 
gladness in her eyes. She knew she 
might have a fight for it before she could 
persuade her father to set sail in this 
strange boat; but she never doubted for 
a moment, recollecting the gentle face 
and modest manner of the youthful own- 
er, that he would be really glad to do 
her a service, and she knew that her 
father’s opposition would give way. 

“Shall we take Bras, papa ?” 

““No, no,” her father said: ‘we will 
hef to go in a small boat. I hope you 
will not get wet, Sheila: there is a good 
breeze on the water this morning.” 

“T think they are much safer in here 
than going round the islands just at 
present,” Sheila said. 

“Ay, you are right there, Sheila,” her 
father said, looking at the direction of 
the wind. “They got in in ferry good 
time. And they may hef to stay here 
for a while before they can face the sea 
again.” 

“And we shall become very great 
friends with them, papa, and they will 
be glad to take us to Jura,” she said 
with a smile, for she knew there was not 
much of the hospitality of Borvabost be- 
stowed with ulterior motives. 

They went down the steep path to the 
bay, where the Phoebe was lurching and 
heaving in the rough swell, her bowsprit 
sometimes nearly catching the crest of 
a wave. No one was on deck. How 
were they to get on board? 

“They can’t hear you in this wind,” 
Sheila said. “We will have to haul 
down our own boat.” 

And that, indeed, they had to do, 
though the work of getting the little 
thing down the beach was not very ardu- 
ous for a man of Mackenzie's build. 

“TI am going to pull you out to the 
yacht, papa,” Sheila said. 

“Indeed you will do no such thing,” 
her father said indignantly. ‘As if you 
wass a fisherman’s lass, and the géntle- 
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men never wass seeing you before! Sit 
down in the stern, Sheila, and hold on 
ferry tight, for it is a rough water for 
this little boat.” 

They had almost got out indeed to the 
yacht before any one was aware of their 
approach, but Pate appeared in time to 
seize the rope that Mackenzie flung him, 
and with a little scrambling they were 
at last safely on board. The noise of 
their arrival, however, startled Johnny 
Eyre, who was lying on his back smoking 
a pipe after breakfast. He jumped up 
and said to Mosenherg, who was his only 
companion, “ Hillo! here’s this old gen- 
tleman come on board. He knows you. 
What's to be done ?” 

“Done?” said the boy, with a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; and then a flush of 
decision sprang into his face: “ Ask him 
tocome down. Yes, I will speak to him, 
and tell him that Lavender is on the isl- 
and. Perhaps he meant to go into the 
house: who knows? If he did not, let 
us make him.” 

“All right!” said Johnny: “‘let’s go a 
buster.” 

Then he called up the companion to 
Pate to send the gentleman below, while 
he flung a few things aside to make the 
place more presentable. Johnny had 
been engaged a few minutes before in 
sewing a button on a woolen shirt, and 
that article of attire does not look well 
beside a breakfast-table. 

His visitors began to descend the nar- 
row wooden steps, and presently Mac- 
kenzie was heard to say, “Tek great 
care, Sheila: the brass is ferry slippery.” 

“Oh, thunder!’ Johnny said, looking 
at Mosenberg. 

““Good-morning, Mr. Eyre,” said the 
old King of Borva, stooping to get into 
the cabin: “it is a rough day you are 
getting. Sheila, mind your head till you 
have passed the door.” 

Mackenzie came forward to shake 
hands, and in doing so caught sight of 
Mosenberg. The whole truth flashed 
upon him in a moment, and he instan- 
taneously turned to Sheila and said quick- 
ly, “Sheila, go up on deck for a moment.” 

But she, too, had seen the lad, and she 
came forward, with a pale face, but with 





a perfectly self-possessed manner, and 
said, ‘How do you do? It is a surprise, 
your coming to the island, but you often 
used to talk of it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered as he shook 
hands with her and her father, ‘I often 
wished to come here. What a wild place 
it is! And have you lived here, Mrs. 
Lavender, all the time since you left 
London ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

Mackenzie was getting very uneasy. 
Every moment he expected Lavender 
would enter this confined little cabin; 
and was this the place for these two to 
meet, before a lot of acquaintances ? 

“Sheila,” he said, ‘‘it is too close for 
you here, and I am going to have a pipe 
with the gentlemen. Now if you wass 
a good lass you would go ashore again, 
and go up to the house, and say to Mairi 
that we will all come for luncheon at one 
o'clock, and she must get some fish up 
from Borvabost. Mr. Eyre, he will send 
a man ashore with you in his own boat, 
that is bigger than mine, and you will 
show him the creek to put into. Now 
go away, like a good lass, and we will 
be up ferry soon—oh yes, we will be up 
directly at the house.” 

“I am sure,” Sheila said to Johnny 
Eyre, “‘we can make you more comfort- 
able up at the house than you are here, 
although it is a nice little cabin.” And 
then she turned to Mosenberg and said, 
“And we have a great many things to 
talk about.” 

“Could she suspect?’ Johnny asked 
himself as he escorted her to the boat and 
pulled her in himself tc the shore. Her 
face was pale and her manner a trifle 
formal, otherwise she showed no sign. 
He watched her go along the stones till 
she reached the path: then he pulled out 
to the Phoebe again, and went down be- 
low to entertain his host of the previous 
evening. 

Sheila walked slowly up the rude little 
path, taking little heed of the blustering 
wind and the hurrying clouds. Her eyes 
were bent down, her face was pale. 
When she got to the top of the hill she 
looked, in a blank sort of way, all round 
the bleak moorland, but probably she 
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did not expect to see any one there. ; 


girl said, pale a little, and glad to sit 


Then she walked, with rather an uncer- | down on the nearest couch, while she 


tain step, into the house. She looked 
into the room, the door of which stood 
open. Her husband sat there, with his 
arms outstretched on the table and his 
head buried in his hands. He did not 
hear her approach, her footfall was so 
light, and it was with the same silent 
step she went into the room and knelt 
down beside him and put her hands and 
face on his knee, and said simply, “I beg 
for your forgiveness.” 

He started up and looked at her as 
though she were some spirit, and his own 
face was haggard and strange. “Sheila,” 
he said in a low voice, laying his hand 
gently on her head, “it is I who ought 
to be there, and you know it. But I 
cannot meet your eyes. I am not going 
to ask for your forgiveness just yet: I 
have no right to expect it. All I want is 
this: if you will let me come and see you 
just as before we were married, and if 
you will give me a chance of winning 
your consent over again, we can at least 
be friends until then. But why do you 
cry, Sheila? You have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with.” 

She rose and regarded him for a mo- 
ment with her streaming eyes, and then, 
moved by the passionate entreaty of her 
face, and forgetting altogether the sepa- 
ration and time of trial he had proposed, 
he caught her to his bosom and kissed 
her forehead, and talked soothingly and 
caressingly to her as if she were a child. 

“T cry,” she said, “because I am hap- 
py—because I believe all that time is 
over—because I think you will be kind 
tome. And I will try to be a good wife 
to you, and you will forgive me all that 
I have done.” 

“You are heaping coals of fire on my 
head, Sheila,” he said humbly. ‘You 
know I have nothing to forgive. As for 
you, I tell you I have no right to expect 
your forgiveness yet. But I think you 
will find out by and by that my repent- 
ance is not a mere momentary thing. I 
have had a long time to think over what 
has happened, and what I lost when I 
lost you, Sheila.” 

“But you have found me again,” the 





held his hand and drew him toward her. 
“And now I must ask you for one thing.” 

He was sitting beside her: he feared 
no longer to meet the look of those earn- 
est, meek, affectionate eyes. 

“This is it,” she said. “If we are to 
be together—not what we were, but some- 
thing quite different from that—will you 
promise me never to say one word about 
what is past—to shut it out altogether— 
to forget it ?”” 

“T cannot, Sheila,” he said. ‘Am I 
to have no chance of telling you how 
well I know how cruel I was to you— 
how sorry I am for it?” 

“No,” she said firmly. “If you have 
some things to regret, so have I; and 
what is the use of competing with each 
other as to which has the most forgive- 
ness to ask for? Frank dear, you will 
do this for me? You will promise never 
to speak one word about that time ?” 

How earnest the beautiful, sad face 
was! He could not withstand the en- 
treaty of the piteous eyes. He said to 
her, abashed by the great love that she 
showed, and hopeless of making other 
reparation than obedience to her gener- 
ous wish, ‘Let it be so, Sheila. I will 
never speak a word about it. You will 
see otherwise than in words whether I 
forget what is passed, and your goodness 
in letting it go. But, Sheila,” he added, 
with downcast face, ‘Johnny Eyre was 
here last night : he told me—’” He had to 
say no more. She took his hand and led 
him gently and silently out of the room, 

Meanwhile the old King of Borva had 
been spending a somewhat anxious time 
down in the cabin of the Phoebe. Many 
and many a day had he been planning 
a method by which he might secure a 
meeting between Sheila and her husband, 
and now it had all come about without 
his aid, and in a manner which rendered 
him unable to take any precautions. He 
did not know but that some awkward 
accident might destroy all the chances 
of the affair. He knew that Lavender 
was on the island. He had frankly ask- 
ed young Mosenberg as soon as Sheila 
had left the yacht. 
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into the island early this morning. I 
begged of him to go to your house: he 
did not answer. But I am sure he will. 
I know he will.” 

“My Kott!’” Mackenzie said, ‘and he 
has been wandering about the island all 
the morning, and he will be very faint 
and hungry, and a man is neffer in a 
good temper then for making up a quar- 
rel. If I had known the last night, I 
could hef had dinner with you all here, 
and we should hef given him a good 
glass of whisky, and then it wass a good 
time to tek him up to the house.” 

“Oh, you may depend on it, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie,” Johnny Eyre said, “that Lav- 
ender needs no stimulus of that sort to 
make him desire a reconciliation. No, 
I should think not. He has done noth- 
ing but brood over this affair since ever 
he left London; and I should not be 
surprised if you scarcely knew him, he 
is so altered. You would fancy he had 
lived ten years in the time.” 

‘Ay, ay,” Mackenzie said, not listen- 
ing very attentively, and evidently think- 
ing more of what might be happening else- 
where ; “but I was thinking, gentlemen, 
it wass time for us to go ashore and go 
up to the house, and hef something to 
eat.” 

“T thought you said one o’clock for 
luncheon, sir,’’ young Mosenberg said. 

“One o'clock!’ Mackenzie repeated 
impatiently. “Who the teffle can wait 
till one o’clock if you hef been walking 
about an island since the daylight with 
nothing to eat or drink.” 

Mr. Mackenzie forgot that it was not 
Lavender he had asked to lunch. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “Sheila hass had 
plenty of time to send down to Borva- 
bost for some fish; and by the time you 
get up to the house you will see that it 
is ready.” 

“Very well,” Johnny said, “we can go 
up to the house, anyway.” 

He went up the companion, and he 
had scarcely got his head above the level 
of the bulwarks when he called back, 
“T say, Mr. Mackenzie, here is Lavender 
on the shore, and your daughter is with 
him. Do they want to come on board, 
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“Oh yes,” the lad said, “he went away | 
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do you think? Or do they want us to go 
' ashore ?” 

| Mackenzie uttered a few phrases in 
| Gaelic, and got up on deck instantly. 
There, sure enough was Sheila, with her 
hand on her husband’s arm, and they 
were both looking toward the yacht. 
The wind was blowing too strong for 
them to call. Mackenzie wanted him- 
self to pull in for them, but this was 
overruled, and Pate was despatched. 

An awkward pause ensued. The three 
standing on deck were sorely perplexed 
as to the forthcoming interview, and as to 
what they should do. Were they to re- 
joice over a reconciliation, or ignore the 
fact altogether and simply treat Sheila 
as Mrs. Lavender? Her father, indeed, 
fearing that Sheila would be strangely 
excited, and would probably burst into 
tears, wondered what he could get to 
scold her about. , 

Fortunately, an incident partly ludi- 
crous broke the awkwardness of their 
arrival. The getting on deck was a 
matter of some little difficulty: in the 
scuffle Sheila’s small hat with its snow- 
white feather got unloosed somehow, and 
the next minute it was whirled away by 
the wind into the sea. Pate could not 
be sent after it just at the moment, and 
it was rapidly drifting away to leeward, 
when Johnny Eyre, with a laugh and a 
“Here goes!” plunged in after the white 
feather that was dipping and rising in the 
waves like a sea-gull. Sheila uttered a 
slight cry and caught her husband’s arm. 
But there was not much danger. Jjohn- 
ny was an expert swimmer, and in a few 
minutes he was seen to be making his 
way backward with one arm, while in 
the other hand he held Sheila’s hat. 
Then Pate had by this time got the small 
boat round to leeward, and very shortly 
after Johnny, dripping like a Newfound- 
land dog, came on deck and presented 
the hat to Sheila, amidst a vast deal of 
laughter. 

“TI am so sorry,” she said; “but you 
must charge your clothes quickly: I 
hope you will have no harm from it.” 

“Not I,” he said, “but my beautiful 
white decks have got rather into a mess. 
' I am glad you saw them while they 
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were dry, Mrs. Lavender. Now I am 
going below to make myself a swell, for 
we're all going to have luncheon on 
shore, ain’t we ?”’ 

Johnny went below very well pleased 
with himself. He had called her Mrs. 
Lavender without wincing. He had got 
over all the awkwardness of a second 
introduction by the happy notion of 
plunging after the hat. He had to con- 
fess, however, that the temperature of 
the sea was not just that he would have 
preferred for a morning bath. 

By and by he made his appearance in 
his best suit of blue and brass buttons, 
and asked Mrs. Lavender if she would 
now come down and see the cabin.. 

“TI think you want a good glass of 
whisky,” old Mackenzie said as they all 
went below: “the water it is ferry cold 
just now.” 

“Yes,” Johnny said blushing, “we 
shall all celebrate the capture of the 
hat.” 

It was the capture of the hat, then, 
that was to be celebrated by this friendly 
ceremony. Perhaps it was, but there 
was no mirth now on Sheila’s face. 

“And you will drink first, Sheila,” her 
father said almost solemnly, “and you 
will drink to your husband's health.” 

Sheila took the glass of raw whisky 
in her hand, and looked round timidly. 
“T cannot drink this, papa,” she said. 
“If you will let me—” 

“You will drink that glass to your hus- 
band's health, Sheila,’’ old Mackenzie 
said with unusual severity. 

“She shall do nothing of the sort if 
she doesn’t like it!’ Johnny Eyre cried 
suddenly, not caring whether it was the 
wrath of old Mackenzie or of the devil 
that he was braving; and forthwith he 
took the glass out of Sheila’s: hand and 
threw the whisky on the floor. Then he 
pulled out a champagne bottle from a 
basket and said, ‘‘ This is what Mrs. Lav- 
ender will drink.” 

Mackenzie looked staggered for a mo- 
ment: he had never been so braved be- 
ore. But he was not in a quarrelsome 
mood on such an occasion; so he burst 
into a loud laugh and cried, “ Well, did 
ever any man see the like o’ that? Good 
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whisky—ferry good whisky—and flung 
on the floor as if it was water, and as if 
there wass no one in the boat that would 
hef drunk it! But no matter, Mr. Eyre, 
no matter: the lass will drink whatever 
you give her, for she’s a good lass; and 
if we hef all to drink champagne, that is 
no matter too, but there is a’ man or two 
up on deck that would not like to know 
the whisky was spoiled.” 

“Oh,” Johnny said, “there is still a 
drop left forthem. And this is what you 
must drink, Mrs. Lavender.” 

Lavender had sat down in a corner of 
the cabin, his eyes averted. When he 
heard Sheila’s name mentioned he look- 
ed up, and she came forward to him. 
She said in her simple way, ‘I drink this 
to you, my dear husband;”’ and at the 
same moment the old King of Borva 
came forward and held out his hand, 
and said, ‘Yes, and by Kott, I drink to 
your health, too, with ferry good will!” 

Lavender started to his feet: ‘ Wait a 
bit, Mr. Mackenzie. I have got some- 
thing to say to you before you ought to 
shake my hand.” 

But Sheila interposed quickly. She 
put her hand on his arm and looked 
into his face. “ You will keep your prom- 
ise to me,” she said; and that was an 
end of the matter. The two men shook 
hands: there was nothing said between 
them, then or again, of what was over 
and gone.-: 

They had a pleasant enough luncheon 
together up in that quaint room with the 
Tyrolese pictures on the wall, and Dun- 
can for once respected old Mackenzie’s 
threats as to what would happen if he 
called Sheila anything but Mrs. Laven- 
der before these strangers. For some 
time Lavender sat almost silent, and an- 
swered Sheila, who continuously talked 
to him, in little else than monosyllables. 
But he looked at her a great deal, some- 
times in a wistful sort of way, as if he 
were trying to recall the various fancies 
her face used to produce in his imag- 
ination. 

“Why do you look at me so?” she said 
to him in an undertone. 

“Because I have made a new friend,” 
he said. 
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But when Mackenzie began to talk of 

‘the wonders of the island and the seas 
+ around it, and to beg the young yachts- 
men to prolong their stay, Lavender 
joined with a will in that conversation, 
and added his entreaties. 

“Then you are going to stay?’ Johnny 
Eyre said, looking up. 

“Oh yes,”’ he answered, as if the al- 
ternative of going back with them had 
not presented itself to him. ‘For one 
thing, I have got to look out for a place 
where I can build a house. That is what 
I mean to do with my savings just at 
present; and if you would come with 
me, Johnny, and have a prowl round the 
island to find out some pretty little bay 
with a good anchorage in it—for you 
know I am going to steal that Maigh- 
dean-mhara from Mr. Mackenzie—then 
we can begin and make ourselves archi- 
tects, and plan out the place that is to 
be. And then some day—” 

Mackenzie had been sitting in mute 
astonishment, but he suddenly broke in 
upon his son-in-law: “On this island? 
No, by Kott, you will not do that! On 
this island? And with all the people at 
Stornoway? Hoots, no! that will neffer 
do. Sheila she hass no one to speak to 
on this island, as a young lass should hef; 
and you, what would you do yourself in 
the bad weather? But there is Storno- 
way. Oh yes, that is a fine big place, 
and many people you will get to know 
there, and you will hef the newspapers 
and the letters at once; and there will 
be always boats there that you can go 
to Oban, to Greenock, to Glasgow—any- 
where in the world—whenever you hef 
a mind to do that; and then when you 
go to London, as you will hef to go 
many times, there will be plenty there to 
look after your house when it is shut up, 
and keep the rain out, and the paint and 
the paper good, more as could be done 
on this island. Oh this island !—how 
would you live on this island ?” 

The old King of Borva spoke quite 
impatiently and contemptuously of the 
place. You would have thought his life 
on this island was a species of penal 
servitude, and that he dwelt in his soli- 
tary house only to think with a vain long- 
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ing of the glories and delights of Storno- 
way. Lavender knew well what prompted 
these scornful comments on Borva. The 
old man was afraid that the island would 
really be too dull for Sheila and her hus- 
band, and that, whereas the easy com- 
promise of Stornoway might be practi- 
cable, to set up house in Borva might lead 
them to abandon the North altogether. 

“From what I have heard of it from 
Mr. Lavender,” Johnny said with a laugh, 
“T don’t: think this island such a dread- 
ful place; and I’m hanged if I have 
found it so, so far.” 

“But you will know nothing about it 
—nothing whateffer,” said Mackenzie 
petulantly. ‘You do not know the bad 
weather, when you cannot go down the 
loch to Callernish, and you might hef to 
go to London just then.” 

“Well, I suppose London could wait,” 
Johnny said. 

Mackenzie began to get angry with this 
young man. ‘You hef not been to Stor- 
noway,”’ he said severely. 

“No, I haven't,” Johnny replied with 
much coolness, ‘‘and I don’t hanker after 
it. I get plenty of town life in London; 
and when I come up to the sea and the 
islands, I’d rather pitch my tent with you, 
sir, than live in Stornoway.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know, Johnny, how 
fine a place Stornoway is,” Lavender 
said hastily, for he saw the old man was 
beginning to get vexed. ‘‘Stornoway is 
a beautiful little town, and it is on the 
sea, too.” 

“And it hass fine houses, and ferry 
many people, and ferry good society 
whatever,” Mackenzie added with some 
touch of indignation. 

“But you see, this is how it stands, Mr. 
Mackenzie,” Lavender put in humbly. 
“We should have to go to London from 
time to time, and we should then get 
quite enough of city life, and you might 
find an occasional trip with us not a bad 
thing. But up here I should have to look 
on my house asa sort of workshop. Now, 
with all respect to Stornoway, you must 
admit that the coast about here ‘is a little 
more picturesque. Besides, there’s an- 
other thing. It would be rather more 
difficult at Stornoway to take a rod or a 
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gun outofamorning. Then there would 
be callers, bothering you at your work. 
Then Sheila would have far less liberty 
in going about by herself.” 

“Eighthly and tenthly, you’ve made 
up your mind to have a house here,” 
cried Johnny Eyre with a loud laugh. 

“Sheila says she would like to have a 
billiard-room,” her husband continued. 
“Where could you get that in Storno- 
way ?” 

“And you must have a large room for 
a piano, to sing in and play in,” the young 
Jew-boy said, looking at Sheila. 

“I should think a one-storied house, 
with a large verandah, would be the best 
sort of thing,’’ Lavender said, ‘‘ both for 
the sun and the rain; and then one 
could have one’s easel outside, you know. 
Suppose we all go for a walk round the 
shore by and by: there is too much of a 
breeze to take the Phoebe down the loch.” 

So the King of Borva was quietly 
overruled, and his dominions invaded in 
spite of himself. Sheila could not go 
out with the gentlemen just then: she 
was to follow in about an hour’s time. 
Meanwhile they buttoned their coats, 
pulled down their caps tight, and set out 
to face the gray skies and the wintry wind. 
Just as they were passing away from the 
house, Mackenzie, who was walking in 
front with Lavender, said in a cautious 
sort of way, “You will want a deal of 
money to build this house you wass 
speaking about, for it will hef to be all 
stone and iron, and ferry strong what- 
ever, or else it will be a plague to you 
from the one year to the next with the 
rain getting in.” 

“Oh yes,” Lavender said, “it will have 
to be done well once for all; and what 
with rooms big enough to paint in and 
play billiards in, and also a bed-room or 
two for friends who may come to stay 
with us, it will be an expensive business. 
But I have been very lucky, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. It isn’t the money I have, but 
the commissions I am offered, that war- 
rant my going in for this house. I'll tell 
you about all these things afterward. In 
the mean time I shall have twenty-four 
hundred pounds, or thereabouts, in a 
couple of months.” 
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“But you hef more than that now,” © 
Mackenzie said gravely. ‘This is what 
I wass going to tell you. The money 
that your aunt left, that is yours, every “ 
penny of it—oh yes, every penny and 
every farthing of it is yours, sure enough. 
For it wass Mr. Ingram hass told me all 
about it; and the old lady, she wanted 
him to take care of the money for Sheila ; 
but what was the good of the money to 
Sheila? My lass, she will hef plenty of 
money of her own; and I wanted to hef 
nothing to do with what Mr. Ingram said ; 
but it wass all no use, and there iss the 
money now for you and for Sheila, every 
penny and every farthing of it.” 

Mackenzie ended by talking in an in- 
jured way, as if this business had serious- 
ly increased his troubles. 

“But you know,” Lavender said with 
amazement—“ you know as well as I do 
that this money was definitely left to In- 
gram, and—you may believe me or not 
—I was precious glad of it when I heard 
it. Of course it would have been of 
more use to him if he had not been about 
to marry this American lady.” 

“Oh, you het heard that, then ?”” Mac- 
kenzie said. 

““Mosenberg brought me the news. 
But are you quite sure about this affair? 
Don’t you think this is merely a trick 
of Ingram’s to enable him to give the 
money to Sheila? That would be very 
like him. I know him of old.” 

“Well, I cannot help it if a man will 
tell lies,” said Mackenzie. ‘But that is 
what he says is true. And he will not 
touch the money—indeed, he will hef 
plenty, as you say. But there it is for 
Sheila and you, and you will be able to 
build whatever house you like. And if 
you was thinking of having a bigger 
boat than the Maighdean-mhara—” the 
old man suggested. 

Lavender jumped at that notion direct- 
ly. ‘What if we could get a yacht big 
enough to cruise anywhere in the sum- 
mer months?” he said. “We might 
bring a party of people all the way from 
the Thames to Loch Roag, and cast an- 
chor opposite Sheila’s house. Fancy In- 
gram and his wife coming up like that 
in the autumn; and I know you could 
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go over to Sir James and get us some 
shooting.” 

Mackenzie laughed grimly: ‘‘ We will 
see—we will see about that. I think 
there will be no great difficulty about 
getting a deer or two for you; and as for 
the salmon, there will be one or two left 
in the White Water. Oh yes, we will 
hef a little shooting and a little fishing 
for any of your friends. And as for the 
boat, it will be ferry difficult to get a 
good big boat for such a purpose without 
you wass planning and building one 
yourself; and that will be better, I think, 
for the yachts now-a-days they are all 
built for the racing, and you will hef a 
boat fifty tons, sixty tons, seventy tons, 
that hass no room in her below, but is 
nothing but a big heap of canvas and 
spars. But if you wass wanting a good, 
steady boat, with good cabins below for 
the leddies, and a good saloon that you 
could hef your dinner in all at once, 
then you will maybe come down with 
me to a shipbuilder I know in Glasgow 
—oh, he is a ferry good man—and we 
will see what can be done. There isa 
gentleman now in Dunoon—and they 
say he is a ferry great artist too—and he 
hass a schooner of sixty tons that I hef 
been in myself, and it wass just like a 
steamer below for the comfort of it. And 
when the boat is ready, I will get you 
ferry good sailors for her, that will know 
every bit of the coast from Loch-Indaal 
to the Butt of Lewis, and I will see that 
they are ferry cheap for you, for I hef 
plenty of work for them in the winter. 
But I wass no saying yet,” the old man 
added, “that you were right about com- 
ing to live in Borva. Stornoway is a 
good place to live in; and it is a fine 
harbor for repairs, if the boat was want- 
ing repairs.” 

“If she were, couldn’t we send her 
round to Stornoway ?”’ 

“But the people in Stornoway—it iss 
the people in Stornoway,’” said Macken- 
zie, who was not going to give in with- 
out a grumble. 

Well, they did not fix on a site for the 
house that afternoon. Sheila did not 
make her appearance. Lavender kept 
continually turning and looking over the 
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long undulations of rock and moorland ; 
and at length he said, ‘‘ Look here, John- 
ny, would you mind going on by your- 
selves? I think I shall walk back to the 
house.” 

“What is keeping that foolish girl?” 
her father said impatiently. ‘‘It is some- 
thing about the dinner now, as if any 
one wass particular about a dinner in an 
island like this, where you can expect 
nothing. But at Stornoway —oh yes, 
they hef many things there.” 

“But I want you to come and dine 
with us on board the Pheebe to-night, 
sir,” Johnny said. “It will be rather a 
lark, mind you: we make up a tight fit 
in that cabin. I wonder if Mrs. Laven- 
der would venture: do you think she 
would, sir ?”’ 

“Oh no, not this evening, anyway,” 
said her father, ‘‘for I know she will ex- 
pect you all to be up at the house this 
evening ; and what would be the use of 
tumbling about in the bay when you can 
be in a house. But it is ferry kind of 
you. Oh yes, to-morrow night, then, we 
will go down to the boat, but this night 
I know Sheila will be ferry sorry if you 
do not come to the house.” 

“Well, let’s go back now,” Johnny 
said, “and if we’ve time we might go 
down for our guns and have a try along 
the shore for an hour or so before the 
daylight goes. Fancy that chance at 
those wild-duck !”” 

“Oh, but that is nothing,” Mackenzie 
said. “To-morrow you will come with 
me up to the loch, and there you will 
hef some shooting; and in many other 
places I will show you you will hef plenty 
of shooting.” 

They had just got back to the house 
when they found Sheila coming out. 
She had, as her father supposed, been 
detained by her preparations for enter- 
taining their guests; but now she was 
free until dinner-time, and so the whole 
party went down to the shore to pay a 
visit to the Phoebe and let Mackenzie 
have a look at the guns on board. Then 
they went up to the house and found the 
tall and grim keeper with the baby in his 
arms, while Scarlett and Mairi were put- 
ting the finishing touches on the gleam- 
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ing white table and its show of steel and 
crystal. 

How strange it was to Sheila to sit at 
dinner there, and listen to her husband 
talking of boating and fishing ana what 
not as he used to sit and talk in the old- 
en time to her father, on the summer 
evenings, on the high rocks over Borva- 
bost! The interval between that time 
and this seemed to go clean out of her 
mind. And yet there must have been 
some interval, for he was looking older 


and sterner and much rougher about the - 


face now, after being buffeted about by 
wind and rain and sun during that long 
and solitary stay in Jura. But it was 
very like the old times when they went 
into the little drawing-room, and when 
Mairi brought in the hot water and the 
whisky, the tobacco and the long pipes, 
when the old King of Borva sat himself 
down in his great chair by the table, and 
when Lavender came to Sheila and asked 
her if he should get out her music and 
open the piano for her. 

‘““Madam,” young Mosenberg said to 
her, “it is a long time since I heard one 
of your strange Gaelic songs.” 

“Perhaps you never heard this one,” 
Sheila said, and she began to sing the 
plaintive ‘Farewell to Glenshalloch.” 
Many a time, indeed, of late had she 
sung its simple and pathetic air as a sort 
of lullaby, perhaps because it was gentle, 
monotonous and melancholy, perhaps 
because there were lines here and there 
that she liked. Many a time had she 
sung— 

Sleep sound, my sweet babe, there is naught to alarm 
The ‘.. ot the valley no power have to harm thee. 


I’ll sing thee to rest in the balloch untrodden, 
With a coronach sad for the slain of Culloden. 


But long before she had reached the 
end of it her father’s patience gave way, 
and he said, “Sheila, we will hef no more 
of those teffles of songs! We will hef 
a good song; and there is more than 
one of the gentlemen can sing a good 
song, and we do not wish to be always 
crying over the sorrows of other people. 
Now be a good lass, Sheila, and sing us 
a good cheerful song.” 


And Sheila, with great good-nature, | 
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suddenly struék a different key, and sang, 
with a spirit that delighted the old man, 
The standard on the braes o’ Mar 
Is up and streaming rarely ; 
The gathering pipe on Lochnagar 
Is sounding lang and clearly ; 
The Highlandmen, from hill and glen, 
In martial hue, with bonnets blue, 
Wi’ belted plaids and burnished blades, 
Are coming late and early ! 


“Now, that is a better kind of song— 
that is a teffle of a good song,” Macken- 
zie cried, keeping time to the music with 
his right foot, as if he were a piper play- 
ing in front of his regiment. ‘Wass 
there anything like that in your country, 
Mr. Mosenberg ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the lad meek- 
ly, “but if you like I will sing you one or 
two of our soldiers’ songs. They have 
plenty of fire in them, I think.” 

Certainly, Mackenzie had plenty of 
brilliant and cheerful and stirring music 
that evening, but that which pleased him 
most, doubtless, was to see, as all the 
world could see, the happiness of his 
good lass. Sheila, proud and glad, with 
a light on her face that had not been 
there for many a day, wanted to do 
everything at once to please and amuse 
her guests, and most of all to wait upon 
her husband; and Lavender was so 
abashed by her sweet service and her 
simple ways that he could show his grat- 
itude only by some furtive and kindly 
touch of the hand as Sheila passed. It 
seemed to him she had never looked so 
beautiful, and never, indeed, since they 
left Stornoway together had he heard 
her quiet low laugh so full of enjoyment. 
What had he done, he asked himself, to 
deserve her confidence? for it was the 
hope in her proud and gentle eyes that 
gave that radiant brightness to her face. 
He did not know. He could not answer. 
Perhaps the forgiveness she had so free- 
ly and frankly tendered, and the confi- 
dence she now so clearly showed in him, 
sprang from no judgment or argument, 
but were only the natural fruit of an 
abounding and generous love. More 
than once that night he wished that 
Sheila could read the next half dozen 
years as though in some prophetic scroll, 
that he might show her how he would 
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endeavor to prove himself; if not worthy 
—for he could scarcely hope that—at 
least conscious of her great and unselfish 
affection, and as grateful for it as a man 
could be. 

They pushed their enjoyment to such 
a late hour of the night that when they 
discovered what time it was, Mackenzie 
would not allow one of them to venture 
out into the dark to find the path down 
to the yacht, and Duncan and Scarlett 
were forthwith called on to provide the 
belated guests with some more or less 
haphazard sleeping accommodation. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” said Johnny, “I 
don’t mind a bit if I sleep on the floor. 
I've just had the jolliest night I ever 
spent in my life. Mosenberg, you'll have 
to take the Phoebe back to Greenock by 
yourself: I shall never leave Borva any 
more.” 

“You will be sober in the morning, 
Mr. Eyre,”” young Mosenberg said; but 
the remark was unjust, for Johnny’s en- 
thusiasm had not been produced by the 
old king’s whisky, potent as that was. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PRINCESS SHEILA. 

“IT SHOULD like,” said Mrs. Edward 
Ingram, sitting down and contentedly 
folding her hands in her lap—‘I should 
so much like, Edward, to have my own 
way for once, it would be so novel and 
‘so nice.” 

Her husband was busy with a whole 
lot of plans all stretched out before him, 
and with a pipe which he had some dif- 
ficulty in keeping alight. He did not 
even turn round as he answered, ‘ You 
have your own way always. But you 
can’t expect to have mine also, you 
know.” 

“‘Do you remember,” she said slowly, 
“anything your friend Sheila told you 
about your rudeness to people? I wish, 
Edward, you would leave those ragged 
children and their school-houses for three 
minutes. Do! I so much want to see 
some places when we go to Scotland, for 
who knows when we may be there again? 
I have set my heart on the Braes of 
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Yarrow. And Loch Awe by moonlight. 
And the Pass of Glencoe—” 

““My dear child,” he said at last, turn- 
ing round in his chair, “how can we go 
to those places? Sheila says Oban on 
the fifteenth.” 

“But what Sheila says isn’t an act of 
Parliament,” said the young American 
lady plaintively and patiently. ‘Why 
should you regulate all your movements 
by her? You are always looking to the 
North: you are like the spires of the 
churches that are said to be always tell- 
ing us that heaven is close by the Pole 
Star.” 

“The information is inaccurate, my 
dear,” Ingram said, looking at his pipe, 
“for the spires of the churches on the 
other side of the world point the other 
way. However, that does not matter. 
How do you propose to go rampaging 
all over Scotland, and still be at Oban 
on the fifteenth ?”’ 

“Telegraph to Mr. and Mrs. Lavender 
to come on to Edinburgh, and leave the 
trip to Lewis until we have seen those 
places. For, once we have got to that 
wild island, who knows when we shall 
return? Now do, like a good boy. You 
know this new house of theirs will be all 
the drier in a month’s time. And their 
yacht will be all the more ship-shape. 
And both Sheila and her husband will 
be the better for coming down among 
civilized folks for a few weeks’ time— 
especially just now, when numbers of 
their friends must be in the Highlands; 
and of course you get better attention at 
the hotels when the season is going on, 
and they have every preparation made; 
and I am told the heather and fern on 
the hills look very fine in August; and 
I am sure Mr. and Mrs. Lavender will 
enjoy it very much if we get a carriage 
somewhere and leave the railways alto- 
gether, and drive by ourselves all through 
the prettiest districts.”’ 

She wished to see the effect of her 
eloquence on him. It was_ peculiar. 
He put his pipe down and gravely re- 
peated these lines, with which she was 
abundantly familiar : 


Sez vather to I, ‘‘ Jack, rin arter him, du!” 
Sez I to vather, “ I’m darned if I du!” 
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“You won't?” she said. 
“The proposal comes too late. How 
can you expect Sheila to leave her new 
house, and that boy of hers, that occu- 
pies three-fourths of her letters, just at 
this time? I think it was very kind of 
her, mind you, to come away down to 
Oban to meet us; and Lavender, too, is 
giving up the time out of the best work- 
ing-season of the year. Bless you! you 
will see far more beautiful things as we 
go from Oban to Lewis than any you 
have mentioned. For we shall probably 
cut down by Scarba and Jura before going 
up to Skye; and then you will see the 
coast that you admired so much in Lav- 
ender’s pictures.” 

“Is the yacht a large one, Edward ?” 
his wife asked, somewhat timidly. 

_ “Oh, big enough to take our party a 
dozen times over.” 

“Will she tumble about much, do you 
think ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Ingram said with an 
unkindly grin. “But as you are a weak 
vessel, Lavender will watch the weather 
for you, and give it you as smooth as 
possible. Besides, look at the cleanliness 
and comfort of a smart yacht! You are 
thinking of one of those Channel steam- 
ers, with their engines and oil.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said his 
wife with a sigh. 

They not only hoped for it, but got it. 
When they left the Crinan and got on 
board the big steamer that was to take 
them up to Oban, all around them lay 
a sea of soft and shining blue, scarcely 
marred by a ripple. Here and there 
sharp crags that rose out of the luminous 
plain seemed almost black, but the farth- 
er islands lay soft and hazy in the heat, 
with the beautiful colors of August tint- 
ing the great masses of rock. As they 
steamed northward through the shining 
sea, new islands and new channels ap- 
peared until they came in sight of the 
open Atlantic, and that, too, was as calm 
and as still asa summer night. There 
was no white cloud in the blue vault of 
the sky, there was no crisp curl of a 
wave on the blue plain of the sea, but 
everywhere a clear, radiant, salt-smelling 
atmosphere, the drowsy haze of which 
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was only visible when you looked at the 
distant islands and saw the fine and 
pearly veil of heat that was drawn over 
the soft colors of the hills. The sea- 
birds dipped and disappeared as the big 
boat churned its way onward. A white 
solan, far away by the shores of Mull, 
struck the water as he dived, and sent a 
jet of spray into the air. Colonsay and 
Oronsay became as faint clouds on the 
southern horizon, the jagged coast of 
Lorne drew near. And then they went 
up through the Sound of Kerrara, and 
steamed into the broad and beautiful bay 
of Oban, and behold! here was Sheila 
on the pier, already waving a handker- 
chief to them, while her husband held 
her arm, lest in her excitement she should 
go too near the edge of the quay. 

“And where is the boat that we have 
heard so much of?” said Mrs. Kavanagh, 
when all the kissing and handshaking 
was over. 

“There!” said Sheila, not without some 
shame-faced pride, pointing to a shapely 
schooner that lay out in the bay, with 
her white decks and tall spars shining in 
the afternoon sun. 

“And what do you call her?” asked 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s daughter. 

“We call her Princess Sheila,” said 
Lavender. “What do you think of the 
name ?” 

“You couldn’t have got a better,” In- 
gram said sententiously, and interposing 
as if it was not within his wife’s province 
to form an opinion of any sort. “And 
where is your father, Sheila? In Borva?” 

“Oh no, he is here,” the girl said with 
asmile. “But the truth is, he has driven 
away to see some gentlemen he knows, 
to ask if he can have some grouse for 
you. He should have been back by this 
time.” 

“T would not hurry him, Sheila,” In- 
gram said gravely. ‘‘ He could not have 
gone on a more admirable errand. We 
must await his return with composure. 
In the mean time, Lavender, do make 
your fellows stop that man: he is taking 
away my wife’s trunk to some hotel or 
other.” 

The business of getting the luggage 
on board the yacht was entrusted to a 
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couple of men whom Lavender left on 
shore, whereupon the newly-arrived trav- 
elers put off in a little pinnace and were 
conveyed to the side of the handsome 
schooner. When they were on board 
an eager exploration followed; and if 
Sheila could only have undertaken to 
vouch for the smoothness of the weather 
for the next month, Mrs. Ingram was 
ready to declare that at last she had dis- 
covered the most charming and beautiful 
and picturesque fashion of living known 
to civilizedman. She was delighted with 
the little elegancies of the state-rooms ; 
she was delighted with the paintings on 
the under skylights, which had been done 
by Lavender’s own hand; she was de- 
lighted with the whiteness of the decks 
and the height of the tapering spars; 
and she had no words for her admiration 
of the beautiful sweep of the bay, the 
striking ruins of the old castle at the 
point, the rugged hills rising behind the 
white houses, and out there in the west 
the noble panorama of mountain and 
island and sea. 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Ingram,” Lavender 
said, ‘‘ you will have cause to know Oban 
before we leave it. There is not a breath 
of wind to take us out of the bay.” 

“Tam content,” she said with a gracious 
calm. 

“But we must get you up to Borva 
somehow. There it would not matter 
how long you were becalmed, for there 
is plenty to see about the island. But 
this is a trifle commonplace, you know.” 

“T don’t think so at all. I am delight- 
ed with the place,” she said. ‘And so 
are you, Edward.” 

Ingram laughed. He knew she was 
daring him to contradict her. He pro- 
posed he should go ashore and buy a 
few lines with which they might fish for 
young saithe or lythe over the side of the 
yacht, but this project was stopped by the 
appearance of the King of Borva, who 
bore triumphant proof of the success of 
his mission in a brace of grouse held up 
in each hand as a small boat brought 
him out to the yacht. 

“And I was seeing Mr. Hutcheson,” 
Mackenzie said to Lavender as he step- 
ped on board, “and he is a ferry good- 
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natured man whatever, and he says if 
there is no wind at all he will let one of 
his steamers take the yacht up.to Loch 
Sunart, and if there is a breeze at all we 
will get it there.” 

“But why should we go in quest of a 
breeze ?”’ Mrs. Ingram said petulantly. 

“Why, mem,” said Mackenzie, taking 
the matter seriously, “ you wass not think- 
ing we could sail a boat without wind? 
But I am no sure that there will not be a 
breeze before night.” 

Mackenzie was right. As the evening 
wore on and the sun drooped in the west, 
the aspect of affairs changed somewhat, 
and there was now and again a sort of 
shiver apparent on the surface of the 
lake-like bay. When, indeed, the peo- 
ple on board came up on deck just be- 
fore dinner, they found a rather thunder- 
ous-looking sunset spreading over the — 
sky. Into the clear saffron glory of the 
western sky some dark and massive pur- 
ple clouds had risen. The mountains 
of Mull had grown light and milk-like, 
and yet they seemed near. The glass- 
like bay began to move, and the black 
shadow of a ship that lay on the gleam- 
ing yellow plain began to tremble as the 
water cut lines of light across the re- 
flection of the masts. You could hear 
voices afar off. Under the ruins of the 
castle and along the curves of the coast 
the shadows of the water were a pure 
green, and the rocks were growing still 
more sharp and distinct in the gathering 
dusk. There was a cold smell of the 
sea in the air. And then swiftly the pale 
colors of the west waxed lurid and fierce, 
the mountains became of a glowing pur- 
ple, and then all the plain of the sea was 
dashed with a wild glare of crimson, while 
the walls of Dunolly grew black, and 
overhead the first scouts of the marshal- 
ing forces of the clouds came up in fly- 
ing shreds of gold and fire. 

“Oh ay, we may hef a breeze the 
night,’’ Mackenzie said. 

“IT hope we sha’n't have a storm,” 
Mrs. Ingram said. 

“A storm? Oh no, no storm at all. 
It will be a ferry good thing if the wind 
lasts till the morning.” 

Mackenzie was not at all sure that 
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there would be storm enough, and went 
down to dinner with the others rather 
grumbling over the fineness of the weath- 
er. Indeed, when they came on deck 
again, later on in the night, even the 
slight breeze that he had hoped for 
seemed impossible. The night was per- 
fectly still. A few stars had come out 
overhead, and their light scarcely trem- 
bled on the smooth waters of the bay. A 
cold, fresh scent of sea-weed was about, 
but no wind. The orange lights in Oban 
burned pale and clear, the red and green 
lamps of the steamers and yachts in the 
bay did not move. And when Mrs. In- 
gram came up to take Sheila forward to 
the bow of the boat, to sit down there 
and have a confidential talk with her, a 
clear and golden moon was rising over 
the sharp black ridge of Kerrara into the 
still and beautiful skies, and there was 
not a ripple of the water along the sides 
of the yacht to break the wonderful si- 
lence of the night. 

““My dear,” she said, ‘you have a 
beautiful place to live in.” 

‘But we do not live here,” Sheila said 
with a smile. “This'is to me as far 
away from home as England can be to 
you when you think of America. When 
I came here for the first time I thought I 
had got into another world, and that I 
should never be able to gét back again 
to the Lewis.” 

“And is the island you live in more 
beautiful than this place?’ she asked, 
looking round on the calm sea, the lam- 
bent skies and the far mountains be- 
yond, which were gray and ghost-like in 
the pale glow of the moon. 

“If you see our island on such a night 
as this, you will say it is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world. It is the winter- 
time that is bad, when we have rain and 
mist for weeks together. But after this 
year I think we shall spend all the win- 
ters in London, although my husband 
does not like to give up the shooting and 
the boating; and that is very good 
amusement for him when he is tired 
with his work.” 

“That island life certainly seems to 
agree with him,” said Mrs. Ingram, not 
daring even to hint that there was any 
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further improvement in Sheila’s hus- 
band than that of mere health: “I have 
never seen him look so well and strong. 
I scarcely recognized him on the pier, he 
was so brown; and—and—and I think 
his sailor-clothes suit him so well. They 
are a little rough, you know: indeed, I 
have been wondering whether you made 
them yourself.” 

Sheila laughed: “I have seen you 
look at them. No, I did not make them. 
But the cloth, that was made on the isl- 
and, and it is very good cloth whatever.” 

“You see what a bad imitation of your 
costume I am compelled to wear. Ed- 
ward would have it, you know. I think 
he’d like me to speak like you, if I could 
manage it.”’ 

“Oh no, I am sure he would not like 
that,” Sheila said, “for many a time he 
used to correct me; and when he first 
came to the island I was very much 
ashamed, and sometimes angry with 
him.” 

“But I suppose you got accustomed to 
his putting everybody right?” said Mr. 
Ingram’s wife with a smile. 

“He was always a very good friend to 
me,” Sheila said simply. 

“Yes, and I think he is now,” said her 
companion, taking the girl’s hand and 
forcing herself to say something of that 
which lay at her heart, and which had 
been struggling for utterance during all 
this beating about the bush. ‘I am sure 
you could not have a better friend than 
he is; and if you only knew how pleased 
we both are to find you so well and so 
happy—" 

Sheila saw the great embarrassment 
in her companion’s face, and she knew 
the good feeling that had driven her to 
this stammering confession. “It is very 
kind of you,” she said gently. “I am 
very happy: yes, I do not think I have 
anything more to wish for in the world.” 

There was no embarrassment in her 
manner as she made this simple avowal, 
her face was clear and calm in the moon- 
light, and her eyes were looking some- 
what distantly at the sea and the island 
near. Her husband came forward with 
a light shawl and put it round her shoul- 
ders. She took his hand and for a mo- 
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ment pressed it to her lips. Then he 
went back to where Ingram and old 
Mackenzie were smoking, and the two 
women were left to their confidences. 
Mrs. Kavanagh had gone below. 

What was this great noise next morn- 
ing of the rattling of chains and the flap- 
ping of canvas overhead? There was a 
slight motion in the boat and a plash- 
ing of water around her sides. Was the 
Princess Sheila getting under weigh ? 

The various noises ceased, so also did 
the rolling of the vessel, and apparently 
all was silent and motionless again. 
But when the ladies had dressed, and 
got up on deck, behold they were ina 
new world! All around them were the 
blue waters of Loch Linnhe, lit up by 
the brilliant sunshine of the morning. 
A light breeze was just filling the great 
white sails, and the yacht, heeling over 
slightly, was cutting her placid way 
through the lapping waves. How keen 
was the fresh smell of the air! Sea-gulls 
were swooping down and around the tall 
masts: over there the green island of 
Lismore lay bright in the sunshine; the 
lonely hills of Morven and the moun- 
tains of Mull had a thousand shades 
of color growing on their massive shoul- 
ders and slopes; the ruins of Duart Cas- 
tle, out at the point, seemed too fair and 
picturesque to be associated with dark 
legends of blood. Were these faint 
specks in the south the far islands of 
Colonsay and Oronsay? Lavender 
brought his glass to Mrs. Ingram, and, 
with many apologies to all the ladies for 
having woke them up so soon, bade her 
watch the flight of two herons making 
in for the mouth of Loch Etive. 

They had postponed for the present 
that southward trip to Jura. The glass 
was still rising, and the appearance of 
the weather rendered it doubtful whether 
they might have wind enough to make 
such a cruise anything but tedious. They 
had taken advantage of this light breeze 
in the morning to weigh anchor and 
stand across for the Sound of Mull: if it 
held out, they would at least reach To- 
bermony, and take their last look ata 
town before rounding Ardnamurchan and 
making for the wild solitudes of Skye. 





“Well, Cis,” Ingram said to his wife 
as he busied himself with a certain long 
fishing-line, ‘what do you think of the 
Western. Highlands ?” 

“Why did you not tell me of these 
places before ?”” she said rather absently, 
for the mere height of the mountains 
along the Sound of Mull—the soft green 
woods leading up to the great-bare shoul- 
ders of purple and gray and brown above 
—seemed to draw away one’s eyes and 
thoughts from surrounding objects. 

“T have, often. But what is the use 
of telling ?”’ 

“It is the most wonderful place I have 
ever seen,” she said. “It is so beautiful 
and so desolate at the same time. What 
lovely colors there are everywhere—on 
the sea, and on the shores there and up 
the hills—and everything is so bright 
and gleaming! But no one seems to 
live here. I suppose you couldn’t: the 
loneliness of the mountains and the sea 
would kill you.” 

““My dear child, these are town-bred 
fancies,” he said in his usual calm ard 
carelessly sententious manner. “If you 
lived there, you would have plenty to do 
besides looking at the hills and the sea. 
You would be glad of a fine day to let 
you go out and get some fish or go up 
the hills and get some blackcock for 
your dinner; and you would not get sad 
by looking at fine colors, as town-folks 
do. Do you think Lavender and Sheila 
spend their time in mooning up in that 
island of theirs? and that, I can tell you, 
is a trifle more remote and wild than this 
is. They’ve got their work to do, and 
when that is done they feel comfortable 
and secure in a well-built house, and 
fairly pleased with themselves that they 
have earned some rest and amusement. 
I dare say if you built a cottage over 
there, and did nothing but look at the 
sea and the hills and the sky at night, 
you would very soon drown yourself. I 
suppose if a man were to give himself up 
for three months to thinking of the first 
formation of the world, and the condi- 
tion of affairs before that happened, and 
the puzzle about how the materials ever 
came to be there, he would grow mad. 
But few people luckily have the chance 
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of trying. They’ve got their bread to 
earn: if they haven't, they’re bent on 
killing something or other—foxes, grouse, 
deer, and what not—and they don’t both- 
er about the stars, or what lies just out- 
side the region of the stars. When I 
find myself getting miserable about the 
size of a mountain, or the question as to 
how and when it came there, I know that 
it is time to eat something. I think 
breakfast is ready, Cis. Do you think 
you have the nerve to cut this hook out 
of my fingers? and then we can go 
below.” 

She gave a little scream and started 
up. Two drops of blood had fallen on 
Lavender’s white decks. 

“No, I see you can’t,” hesaid. ‘Open 
this knife and I will dig it out myself. 
Bless the girl! are you going to faint be- 
cause I have scratched my finger ?” 

Lavender, however, had to be called 
in to help, and while the surgical opera- 
tion was going forward Mrs. Ingram 
said, ““ You see we have got townsfolks 
hands as yet. I suppose they will get 
to be leather by and by. I am sure I 
don’t know how Mrs. Lavender can do 
those things about a boat with the tiny 
little hands she has.” 

**Yes, Sheila has small hands, hasn’t 
she ?”’ Lavender said as he bound up his 
friend’s finger ; ‘but then she makes up 
for that by the bigness of her heart.” 

It was a pretty and kindly speech, and 
it pleased Mrs. Ingram, though Sheila 
did not hear it. Then, when the doctor- 
ing was over, they all went below for 
breakfast, and an odor of fish and ham 
and eggs and coffee prevailed through- 
out the yacht. 

“T have quite fallen in love with this 
manner of life,” Mrs. Ingram said. 
“But, tell me, is it always as pleasant as 
this? Do you always have those blue 
seas around you, and greenshores? Are 
the sails always white in the sunlight ?” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Well, I would not say,” Mackenzie 
observed seriously, as no one else would 
take up the question—“‘I would not say 
it is always ferry good weather off this 
coast—oh no, I would not say that—for 
if there wass no rain, what would the 
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cattle do, and the streams ?—they would 
not hef a pool left in them. Oh yes, 
there is rain sometimes, but you cannot 
always be sailing about, and when there 
will be rain you will hef your things to 
attend to in-doors. And there is always 
plenty of good weather if you wass want- 
ing to tek a trip round the islands or 
down to Oban—oh yes, there is no fear 
of that; and it will be a ferry good coast 
whatever for the harbor, and there is 
always some place you can put into if it 
wass coming on rough, only you must 
know the coast and the lie of the islands 
and the rocks about the harbors. And 
you would learn it ferry soon. There is 
Sheila there : there is no one in the Lewis 
will know more of the channels in Loch 
Roag than she does—not one, I can say 
that; and when you go farther away, 
then you must tek some one with you 
who wass well acquaint with the coast. 
If you wass thinking of having a yacht, 
Mr. Ingram, there is one I hef heard of 
just now in Rothesay that is for sale, and 
she is a ferry good boat, but not so big 
as this one.” 

“T think we'll wait till my wife knows 
more about it, Mr. Mackenzie,” Ingram 
said. “Wait till she gets round Ardna- 
murchan, and has crossed the Minch, 
and has got the fine Atlantic swell as 
you run in to Borvabost.”’ 

“Edward, you frighten me,” his wife 
said: “I was beginning to give myself 
courage.” 

“But it is mere nonsense,” cried Mac- 
kenzie impatiently. ‘“Kott pless me! 
there is no chance of your being ill in 
this fine weather ; and if you had a boat 
of your own, you would ferry soon get 
accustomed to the weather—oh, ferry 
soon indeed—and you would hef no 
more fear of the water than Sheila has.” 

“Sheila has far too little fear of the 
water,” her husband said. 

“Indeed, and that is true,” said her. 
father ; “and it is not right that a young 
lass should go about by herself in a 
boat.” 

“But you know very well, papa, that 
I never do that now.” 

“Oh, you do not do it now,” grumbled 
Mackenzie—“ no, you do not do it now. 
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But some day you will forget when there 
is something to be done, and you will 
run a great danger, Sheila.” 

“But she has promised never to go out 
by herself: haven’t you, Sheila?’ her 
husband said. 

“TI did: I promised that to you. And 
I have never been out since by myself.” 

“Well, don’t forget, Sheila,” said her 
father, not very sure but that some sud- 
den occasion might tempt the girl to her 
old deeds of recklessness. 

The two American ladies had little to 
fear. The Hebrides received them with 
fair sunshine and smooth seas, and all 
the day long their occupation was but to 
watch the wild birds flying from island 
to island, and mark the gliding by of the 
beautiful coasts, and listen to the light 
rushing of the waves as the fresh sea- 
breeze flew through the rigging. And 
Sheila was proud to teach them some- 
thing of the mystery of sailing a small 
craft, and would give them the tiller 
sometimes, while her eye, as clear and 
keen as her father’s, kept watch and 
ward over the shapely vessel that was 
making for the northern seas. One 
evening she said to her friends, “Do you 
see that point that runs out on this side 
of the small islands? Round that we 
enter Loch Roag.” 

The last pale light of the sun was 
shining along the houses of Borvabost 
as the Princess Sheila passed. The peo- 
ple there had made out the yacht long 
ere she came close to land, and Macken- 
zie knew that twenty eager scouts would 
fly to tell the news to Scarlett and Dun- 
can, so that ample preparation would be 
made in the newly-finished house down 
by the sea. The wind, however, had 
almost died away, and they were a long 
time getting into Loch Roag in this clear 
twilight. They who were making their 
first visit to Sheila’s island sat contented- 
ly enough on deck, however, amazed and 
bewildered by the beauty of the scene 
around them. For now the sun had long 
sunk, but there was a glow all over the 
heavens, and only in the far east did the 
yellow stars begin to glimmer over the 
dark plain of the loch. Mealasabhal, 
Suainabahl, Cracabahl lifted their grand 
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shoulders and peak into this wondrous 
sky, and stood dark and clear there, with 
the silence of the sea around them. As 
the night came on the yellow stars grew 
more intense overhead, but the lambent 
glow in the north did not pale. They 
entered a small bay. Up there on a 
plateau of the rocks stood a long, low 
house, with all its windows -gleaming in 
the dusk. The pinnace was put off from 
the yacht; in the strange silence of the 
night the ripples plashed around her 
prow; her oars struck fire in the water 
as the men rowed in to the land. And 
then, as Sheila’s guests made their way 
up to the house, and when they reached 
the verandah and turned to look at the sea 
and the loch and the far mountains op- 
posite, they beheld the clear and golden 
sickle of the moon rising from behind 
the black outline of Suainabhal into the 
soft and violet skies. As the yellow 
moon rose in the south a pathway of 
gold began to tremble on Loch Roag, 
and they could see the white curve of 
sand around the bay. The air was sweet 
with the cold smell of the sea. There 
was a murmur of the far Atlantic all 
around the silent coast. 

It was the old familiar picture that had 
charmed the imagination of Sheila’s first 
and only lover, when as yet she was to 
him as some fair and wonderful princess 
living in a lonely island and clothed 
round about with the glamour of old 
legends and stories of the sea. Was 
she any longer this strange sea-princess, 
with dreams in her eyes and the mystery 
of the night and the stars written in her 
beautiful face? Or was she to him now, 
what all the world long ago perceived 
her to be, a tender wife, a faithful com- 
panion and a true and loyal-hearted wo- 
man? Sheila walked quietly into the 
house: there was something there for 
her friends to see, and with a great pride 
and gentleness and gladness Scarlett was 
despatched on a particular errand. The 
old King of Borva was still down at the 
yacht, looking after the landing of certain 
small articles of luggage. Duncan had 
come forward to Ingram and said, “And 
are you ferry well, sir?’ and Mairi, come 
down from Mackenzie's house, had done 
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thesame. Then there was a wild squeal 
of the pipes in the long apartment where 
supper was laid, the unearthly gather- 
ing cry of a clan, until Sheila’s husband 
dashed into the place and threatened to 
throw John into the sea if he did not 
hold his peace. John was offended, and 
would probably have gone up the hill- 
side and in revenge played “ Mackrim- 
mon shall no more return,” only that he 
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knew the irate old King of Borva would, 
in such a case, literally fulfill the threat 
that had been lightly uttered by his son- 
in-law. In another room, where two or 
three women were together, one of them 
suddenly took both of Sheila’s hands in 
hers and said, with a great look of kind- 
ness in her eyes, “ My dear, I can believe 
now what you told me that night at 
Oban.” 
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oe Monagasques, as the good peo- 

ple of Monaco are called, have a 

quaint old ballad, still popular amongst 

them, which very aptly illustrates the pe- 

culiarities of their geographical position: 
Son Monaco, sopra un scoglio : 


Non semino e non raccoglio, 
E pur mangiar voglio. 


(“I’m Monaco, perched upon a rock: I 
neither sow nor reap, yet I must eat.’’) 
Monaco, situated in a barren and moun- 
tainous district, with a foreground of salt 
sea and a background of lofty and often 
inaccessible rocks, has, in fact, but little 
ground for cultivation. There are a few 
fine fruit-gardens, but no wheat-fields, 
and the immediate mountains enclosed 
within the petty dominions of the prince 
are too naked to afford pasturage for 
sheep or oxen; so that if Monaco were 
suddenly cut off from the rest of the 
world, its population would soon die 
of starvation, as it depends entirely on 
its neighbors for all the necessaries of 
life. During the Middle Ages the Mona- 
gasques were famous robbers and cor- 
sairs, and brought back with them from 
their marauding expeditions sufficient 
booty to render life supportable in war 
times; and in those of peace an active 
commerce was kept up with Genoa, 
Nice and Marseilles. On one occasion, 
however, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the city was so entirely severed 
from all communication both by land 
Vor. XII1.—7 
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and water that the people suffered in an 
extreme degree the pangs of hunger and 
thirst, and nearly two-thirds of their num- 
ber perished. This happened under cir- 
cumstances as peculiar as they were 
tragical. Honorat I. reigned over the 
little principality. This prince, who, like 
Henry VIII., “never spared man in his 
wrath or woman in his lust,” fell despe- 
rately in love with a beautiful peasant- 
woman named Paulina. In order to win 
her to his desires he offered her all man- 
ner of magnificent presents—robes of 
velvet, brocades of gold, gems, even 
rank; all the good things of earth, in 
short, save peace of conscience and a 
wedding-ring. Paulina, a woman of 
high mind, indignantly refused his gifts, 
and took refuge from his persecutions in 
aconvent. But the inviolability of the 
sanctuary was of little account to Hono- 
rat, and he caused his armed minions to 
penetrate the sacred enclosure and drag 
thence the unfortunate woman, whom he 
first violated and then murdered. The 
people, horrified at so outrageous a crime, 
rose in arms, besieged the palace, and 
after a brief resistance laid violent hands. 
on their fiendish sovereign. They fet- 
tered him with heavy irons, led him to 
the summit of a steep rock overlook- 
ing the sea, and thence hurled him head- 
long into the watery abyss below. This 
Honorat left a son, a minor, whom the 
Monagasques refused to recognize, and 
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in consequence his interests were es- 
poused by the king of Spain. The Span- 
iards besieged Monaco, and so success- 
fully surrounded it both by sea and land 
that in a few weeks a majority of the 
population were starved to death, and 
the rest, in order to save life, surrendered. 

At present the good Monagasques, no 
longer living by pillage, and possessing 
railroads and steamboats, have wisely 
turned their attention toward rendering 
their city one of the most attractive places 
in Europe. In 1860, when Nice passed 
under the French rule, M. Blanc, the 
proprietor of the gambling sa/ons of 
Homburg and Baden, tried to persuade 
the emperor that the lovely capital of 
his newly-annexed province could easily 
be made the winter rival of the great 
German watering-places. He had only 
to grant permission, and in a few months 
the Promenade des Anglais would see 
rise up amidst its palms and oleanders a 
temple of Oriental splendor dedicated to 
Chance and Fortune. The emperor, how- 
ever, was for many reasons obliged to 
deny his sanction. Blanc went at once 
to Monaco,.and received a hearty wel- 
come from its prince, who readily per- 
ceived that the establishment of a gam- 
bling salon in his territory would soon 
render his capital as attractive as the 
most popular of the German spas. A 
large sum of ready money was immedi- 
ately paid into the treasury of the shrewd 
Florestan II., ample promises were made, 
conditions mutually agreed upon, papers 
signed, and ere the first light frosts of a 
second winter nipped the edges of the 
semi-tropical vegetation in the prince- 
ly gardens the hitherto barren hill of 
Monte Carlo, a mile beyond the town, 
was thickly covered with marble pal- 
aces, leviathan hotels, gorgeous saloons, 
fountains and statues, rising in the midst 
of gardens of such exquisite beauty that 
they may well be esteemed the modern 
rivals of those of the Babylonian queen. 
These gardens are planted upon terraces 
skillfully cut in the rock, which rises 
abruptly from the sea, and contain fine 
specimens of the rare plants of almost 
every clime. Here can be admired some 
of the noblest palm trees in Europe, rho- 
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dodendrons of every hue, and rose trees 
which, by reason of their size and the 
number and splendor of their: flowers, 
would easily eclipse those of the re- 
nowned Cashmere valley. The Casino, 
which contains two salons de jeu, a 
reading-room, concert-hall and three 
reception- or ball-rooms, is of white mar- 
ble, and built externally in the Italian 
style. Internally it is ornamented in the 
Arabian fashion, and is remarkably gor- 
geous, though the rich coloring and 
elaborate gildings are blended skillfully 
enough to please without dazzling or 
offending the eye. To the left of the 
Casino is the Hétel de Paris, the dining- 
saloon of which is reputed to be the finest 
apartment of its kind in Europe. To 
the right stands the Grand Café, a hand- 
some edifice, alongside of which is a 
notable jeweler’s store, where, if you be 
short of money or Fortune in her neigh- 
boring temple play you an ill turn, you 
can obtain a loan on your watch, chain, 
rings, bracelets, etc. by paying reason- 
able interest. The space between these 
buildings is ornamented with orange 
trees, statues and marble vases, and in 
the centre a graceful fountain sends 
up a lofty jet of water, which is caught 
again in a brazen basin of elegant de- 
sign. 

In this square, of a summer's night, 
congregates a lively crowd to listen to 
the Casino orchestra, which is usually 
stationed in the hot season on the great 
terrace. I shall not readily forget the 
first time the Monaco band played the 
“‘Marseillaise.”” It was in 1870: the war 
had only just been declared, and the 
Marseillaise was allowed to be performed 
as the national anthem after many years’ 
suppression. A large number of persons 
had come from Nice on purpose to hear 
this grandest of popular airs executed by 
a band which is almost without a rivai 
in the world. The square was crowded, 
and the scene it presented was unusually 
animated and picturesque. The many 
and mellow-tinted lamps, both within 
and without the palace, were already 
lighted, and those in the garden had 
been increased both in variety and num- 
ber for the occasion. The French flag 
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fluttered drowsily in the breeze over the 
principal entrance to the Casino, and 
above it the great terrace or balcony was 
filled with musicians, The moon shone 
brightly, and threw her silvery rays 
around, now upon the lofty palm trees, 
now on the glittering sea or the distant 
towers of the city, or on the abrupt peaks 
of the mountains. All seemed joyous and 
peaceful, and one could, scarcely realize 
that the people had assembled thus to 
hear the playing of that fatal air which 
was already leading their army to de- 
struction. The Marseillaise is not a lucky 
tune. Composed during the great Revo- 
lution, it soon became synonymous with 
the ‘terror. Under the First Empire it 
fell into disuse, and was not again heard 
until the second Revolution, which also 
ended fatally for the republic. Again its 
notes became popular in 1848, and again 
they were hushed for nearly twenty years, 
during which time “Partant pour la 
Syrie”’ was forced upon the people as 
the national anthem. When Napoleon 
III. permitted the Marseillaise to be 
played in 1870 there were many per- 
sons who declared that it would bring 
ill-luck; and sure enough “ill-luck’’ it 
brought. But on the October night I 
speak of had you ventured to question 
the success of the French arms in hear- 
ing of the multitude gathered round the 
fountain in the square of Monte Carlo, 
you would either have been denounced 
as a Prussian spy or treated as an idiotic 
wretch much to be pitied. What a shout 
of Vive la France! rose when the last 
bar of the anthem ceased! It was loud 
enough to awaken the hundred echoes 
of the neighboring mountains. A few 
months afterward I visited Monte Carlo 
on just such another moonlight night. 
The square was deserted, the Casino 
closed, Paris was invested, and Nice her- 
self had been declared in a state of siege. 
« Ma basta! 1 am wandering from my 
subject, and must return to Monte Carlo. 
The chief game played here is of course 
rouge et noir, there being but one ‘vente 
et guarante table to three vouge et noir. 
I never played at ¢vente et guarante, and 
do not understand the game. It is, I 
believe, much the same as rouge et noir, 
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but played with cards. Rouge et noir | 
have played at half a dozen times. It is 
a very exciting game, and your chances 
of winning are pretty fair; but to play 
well you must be thoroughly “initiated,” 
and to be “initiated”’ requires time and 
a good teacher. However objectionable 
a gambling-saloon may be, 2 public es- 
tablishment carried on with decency, 
regulated by laws and under the strict 
surveillance of a government, seems to 
be far preferable to our private gambling- 
hell system. At Monaco everything is 
conducted in the most proper manner, 
and if you are fool enough to play, you 
only run the risk of losing what you 
stake, and none whatever of being cheat- 
ed or bullied. I have often heard men 
of the world say that they would rather 
have twenty “ Monacos” than one “club.” 
I believe that there is more gambling on 
a large scale carried on at Nice than in 
Monaco. In certain clubs in that city I 
know of gentlemen who have ina few 
nights lost half their fortune: At Mo- 
naco this would be impossible, as no 
credit is given, and you can only risk 
what ready money you can command. 
Very large sums of money are lost night- 
ly at the Circle Massena and other clubs 
in Nice, and I do not believe that any- 
thing worse goes on there than in most 
club-houses elsewhere. Some of the 
greatest gambling in Nice takes place in 
private houses, the green tables of which 
are presided over by ladies with fine names 
and long titles. They are especially . 
charming in their manners to Americans 
with long purses, but a little experience 
of European society will soon show that 
these “great ladies” are not “received.” 
They frequent Monte Carlo a good deal 
of evenings, and there display the most 
astonishing toilettes. They are often 
persons of high education, graceful man- 
ners and members of even princely 
houses, but the stories circulated about 
them would make a decent American 
matron’s hair stand on end. A great 
majority of them hail from Russia, the 
Levant, and even Georgia and Circassia 
—Oriental women who have varnished 
| themselves with an European gloss and 
been emancipated from harem life. 
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Let me describe a group I saw gather- 
ed round the principal table of the sec- 
ond salon one day toward the close of 
the season of 1871, the most brilliant 
known in Nice for many a year. In the 
centre, just by the man who turns the 
wheel, appears the face of an elderly 
woman wearing two bunches of crisp 
little black curls on either side of her 
temples; her eyes, originally of the 
deepest violet, have through age lost 
almost all their color, excepting round 
the edge of the iris, and there it is won- 
derfully clear and deep, but their restless, 
eager expression has something weirdly 
fascinating in it. The excited way in 
which they follow the motion of the ball 
as it goes swiftly round is amazing: they 
never lose sight of it, and yet, strange to 
say, the eyes, and the eyes only, of this 
person display emotion: the rest of her 
face is as quiet and composed as if she 
were reposing in her bed. Her other 
features may have been beautiful in 
youth, as: in age they are still pleasant 
to look upon, for when the eyes are 
quiet the countenance is unusually ami- 
able in its expression. On her head 
she wears a genuine black coal-scuttle 
bonnet, such as your and my grand- 
mother, reader, wore at the time of the 
battle of Waterloo—a period when the 
old lady in question dazzled the Allies 
in Paris by her beauty and fascinating 
manners. She is the famous Countess 
Kisselef, the widow of the Russian states- 
man and general of that name, and one 
of the greatest gamblers in the universe. 
If you approach her you will see that 
she is seated in an invalid’s chair, in 
which she is wheeled to and fro. In 
summer you will meet her at Baden (or 
rather you would have done so before 
1870), and in winter she is sure to be at 
Monaco. She is a strange being. Im- 
mensely rich, she has divided her for- 
tune into four exact parts—one for char- 
ity, one for the Church, one for her per- 
sonal expenses, and the last to gratify 
her passion for gambling. She never 
encroaches on any one of these divisions 
of her wealth, but lives strictly within 
her fixed limits. 

Leaning over this singular old lady is 
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an elderly gentleman, whose fine cast 
of features at once recalls the well-known 
portraits of Henry IV. of France. The 
resemblance is not accidental, for the 
personage in question is H. R. H. 
Charles II., duke.of Parma, who de- 
scends in direct line from the gallant 
Bearnais, through his mother, the In- 
fanta Maria Louisa, daughter of King 
Charles IV. of Spain, and widow of King 
Luis of Etruria. It would take too long 
to narrate here how the duke came by 
the duchy of Parma, or why he abdicated 
in favor of his unfortunate son, Charles 
III., who was so barbarously assassinated 
by the revolutionists in ’’49. Since that 
terrible event the old duke has resided 
almost entirely at Nice in the most un- 
ostentatious manner. He lives in a 
somewhat dilapidated villa, with his sec- 
retary and two or three faithful servants. 
There is scarcely in the city a more pop- 
ular person than this ex- sovereign. 
His affable manners and exceeding be- 
nevolence have won him universal re- 
spect. Amongst the young men he is 
an especial favorite, as he is ever willing 
to do them a service. His manners are 
very quiet and unassuming, and he is a 
most agreeable causeur. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in the habitual ex- 
pression of his face. It is easy to see 
that he has known grief, but his misfor- 
tunes have not hardened his heart, but, 
on the contrary, taught him to sympa- 
thize with the miseries of others. His 
Highness belongs to the brotherhood of 
Black Penitents, an ancient guild created 
in the Middle Ages for the succor of 
prisoners and to attend criminals to the 
scaffold. The duke performs punctually 
all the rules of this society, and I have not 
unfrequently seen him walking in relig- 
ious processions, robed in black, with a 
cowl on his head and a taper in his hand. 
Although a very religious man, one who 
attends mass every day and frequents 
publicly the sacraments on all high festi- 
vals, the duke of Parma is fondof gayety, 
and is to be seen at nearly all the balls 
and parties given during the season. 
He goes to Blanc’s salons for the mere 
fun of the thing, and rarely stakes more 
than a few dollars. When there is 
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nothing particular going on, he drops in 
of an evening at Mrs. Arabin’s. This 
charming old lady is one of the daugh- 
ters of the celebrated Sydney Smith, and 
a most delightful talker, full of anecdote 
and humor. She has a nephew, Sir 
Horace Rombold, married to an Amer- 
ican young lady, the daughter of Mr. 
Harrington, late Treasurer of the United 
States. If His Highness is not at Mrs. 
Arabin’s, he is pretty sure to be found in 
the sa/on of the count de Sully-Béthune, 
where, as nobody plays cards, he amuses 
himself at working tapestry, and right 
nimbly does he ply his needle. Here he 
can enjoy a rare musical treat, that of 
hearing Madame de Béthune play upon 
the piano. The countess was a true 
friend to Chopin, and one of his best 
pupils. To hear her play his waltzes, 
polonaises and mazourkas is certainly 
something never to be forgotten. The 
duke of Parma is married to a princess 
of Savoy-Carignan, Marie Thérése, sister 
of King Victor Emmanuel I., and grand- 
aunt of Victor Emmanuel II. The royal 
pair have been long since amicably sepa- 
rated. The duchess isa woman of rigid 


manners and austere piety, whose life is 
entirely given up to acts of devotion. 
She lives in Tuscany near Lucca, and 
once or twice a year is visited by her 


husband for a few days atatime. The 
duke is on good terms with all the mem- 
bers of his family, including Victor Em- 
manuel. His daughter-in-law, the ex- 
regent of Parma—regent during the mi- 
nority of her son, Robert II.—is a sister 
of the duc de Berry, and consequently 
aunt to the comte de Chambord. She is 
also the grandmother of the duchess of 
Madrid, wife of Don Carlos. The rami- 
fications of the house of Bourbon, of 
which Parma is the junior branch, are 
something quite bewildering, and extend 
even to the New World, for the duke is 
somehow or other related to the impe- 
rial family of the Brazils. 

Close by the duke stands a lady of 
rare beauty, the lovely duchess of New- 
castle. Her hair is golden, her eyes 
black and sparkling, her features Grecian, 
her complexion dazzling, and her figure 
slight and perfect. Add to these charms 
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a fine education and many graceful ac- 
complishments, and you may easily un- 
derstand how it came to pass that plain 
Miss Hope, the Parisian banker's daugh- 
ter, became a duchess. She can sing 
too, this English duchess, like an artiste 
of the first water, and has frequently 
sung in public for charities; and on one 
occasion at Exeter Hall created great 
enthusiasm by the perfection of her vo- 
calization. Not far from the duchess is 
the duke of Newcastle, of whose doings 
too much has been said, and by him his 
friend, Tom Hoehler the tenor-singer. 
Then come three pretty New York girls, 
each with a roll of dollars in her hand, 
and each with flushed cheeks and over- 
brilliant eyes. Evidently, their mother, 
a portly dame who is gossiping on yon- 
der sofa, is a fool, and these three ‘‘ sweet 
ladies”’ were best at home. A blackleg 
from Chicago, another from London, a 
cocotte with dyed yellow hair and paint- 
ed cheeks, a burly farmer from Piedmont, 
a Russian princess with a name as long 
as your arm and an astounding history, 
and lastly the vivacious face of Honorine 
of the Palais Royal Theatre, and by her 
the ever-to-be-seen-everywhere face of 
Cora Pearl, with a Swedish count as tall 
as Anak and as handsome as Adonis, 
leaning over in earnest conversation. 
A “Messieurs, faites votre jeu,” and 
round goes the ball. 

Let us. leave them to their sport and 
be off to dinner at the Hétel de Paris, 
where we can get the cheapest and the 
best table-d’héte dinner in the world— 
only five francs, wine included. Blanc 
is a wise man in his generation, and 
knows that a fellow is more likely to 
spend his money freely after a good 
meal than before; hence, doubtless, this 
almost gratuitous banquet. After dinner 
we will stroll through the moonlit gar- 
dens, and there discourse on gambling- 
tables and gamblers. Gambling, I think, 
is one of the strongest of men’s passions, 
and it is strange to note with what ra- 
pidity it will take complete possession 
of the mind after only a few trials. I 
once knew an Englishman who had 
never touched a card in his life, and who 
believed himself utterly incapable of 
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ever becoming a gambler, until one un- 
fortunate day he was brought to Mona- 
co and induced by some young sparks 
“to try his luck.” He won: he played 
again, he lost. He staked once more, 
and won—then lost, and won again. 
He came the next day, and the next, 
and the next. In six months he had 
lost every penny he was worth. He is 
in Australia now, and, I hear, gambles 
there. It requires little foresight to know 
how he will end—by a violent death or 
by that of a pauper. Gambling is just 
as insatiable a passion and just as per- 
nicious to the bodily health as drinking. 
I have noticed strong, muscular men 
quiver and shake with excitement as 
they watched the ball go round. Even 
from my own slight experience of the 
physical excitement produced by the 
rapid changes from good luck to ill, I 
can understand what a well-known med- 
ical man once told me: ‘Gambling de- 
velops more diseases than would easily 
be imagined, especially of the brain, 
heart and nerves.” 

Perhaps the worst feature of a place 
like Monte Carlo is the attraction which 
it offers to men and women of loose 
character and to adventurers of all kinds. 
Its existence has done Nice, in a social 
sense, great injury, and Americans espe- 
cially cannot be too particular as to whose 
acquaintance they make at any of the 
watering-places in the neighborhood of 
Monaco. They will do well to avoid 
“chance acquaintances,” and they will 
do still better if they avoid Monte Carlo 
itself as much as possible. It seems to 
me almost beyond belief that English 
and American men and women of the 
world, who ought to know better, will 
insist upon dragging their young sons 
and daughters with them to Blanc’s 
salons day after day. No French fa- 
ther or mother with any pretence to de- 
cency would do so. It is quite true that 
French families sometimes form a party 
and come to Monte Carlo, enjoy the - 
music, stake a few dollars, dine and go 
home again; but they never do this 
more than once or twice during the sea- 
son, whereas our compatriots make a 
constant practice of it; and they can 
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scarcely do a thing which goes more 
strongly against them in good foreign 
society. Monte Carlo ought certainly to 
be seen by all travelers as a “curiosity,” 
but it ought to be sternly avoided by all 
respectable people as a lounge. It is a 
very fascinating, but also a very wicked, 
place. Lovely as this Eden is, the de- 
mons are unchained amidst its flowers 
—the demons of licentiousness, idleness 
and despair. There have been many 
suicides at Monte Carlo; and from the 
flower-crested rocks of its exquisite gar- 
dens many a poor wretch, utterly wreck- 
ed in fortune, has flung himself into the 
briny grave below. 

It was once my fortune to save a youth 
from such adeath. While receiving my 
education at Nice I had for my “ chum” 
the son of a wealthy merchant of the 
Riviera, a most charming lad, exceed- 
ingly handsome, but willful and wild as 
a young colt. His father was a man of 
deep feeling, though of cold and severe 
manners. I knew him well, and often 
enjoyed his hospitality. The son be- 
came an officer in the Italian army, and 
I lost sight of him for years. A few years 
ago he returned to Nice and led there a 
very dissolute life. I perceived that lit- 
tle sympathy existed between himself 
and his father. The merchant, a relig- 
ious man, was hardened toward his son, 
whose life he utterly disapproved, and 
treated him like a stranger in the house. 
One day, happening to enter the cathe- 
dral late in the afternoon, I saw the old 
gentleman kneeling in front of one of 
the altars weeping bitterly. The great 
church was nearly empty, and I ap- 
proached noiselessly, and heard him mut- 
ter between his sobs his son’s name in a 
manner so earnest and touching that I 
longed to give him consolation; but, 
naturally fearing to offend, I withdrew 
as silently as I had advanced. In the 
evening I met the son. He was pale, 
and I saw at once that some violent 
scene had taken place between himself 
and his father. After a word or two he 
told me that he had been playing at 
Monaco, and had lost a great deal of 
money, and that his father had refused 
to allow him to return tohis home. “But, 
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in fact,” he said, ‘“‘I have nohome. My 
mother is dead, the house is like a mon- 
astery, and my father is colder and more 
stern than an abbot.” ‘You do not care 
for him much, anyhow,” said I. ‘“ You 
know little about it, then,” he replied. 
“T do love him, and always did, even as 
a little child; but he would never let me 
confide in him. He issocold and stern. 
Basta! Thave no father and no home, 
and so addio.” 

About a week afterward I went with a 
party to dine at Monte Carlo. After din- 
ner I sauntered off down bythe sea. In 
one of the avenuesof the garden I came 
across the young man I am writing of. 
His face was haggard and his manner 
excited. He tried to avoid me, but I 
would not be shaken off. Suddenly he 
asked me if I hada Napoleon: he would 
try his luck again. I lent it, and going 
to the telegraph-office sent a despatch to 
his father, and then went into the salon 
to watch proceedings. It was then eight 
o'clock. He lost and won, and won and 
lost small sums for two hours. At ten 
o'clock I ran off to the station, just in 
time to meet the father, who had re- 


ceived my despatch, and had hurried off 


by the next train. After a short explana- 
tion, and an entreaty on my part that he 
would take this opportunity to bring his 
prodigal back, we hastened to the ho- 
tel, where he hired a private room, whilst 
I returned to the salons in quest of his 
son. He was gone. I ran down to the 
garden, and made for a spot where 
several suicides had been committed. 
No one was there. I was about to give 
up my search when on a sudden a case- 
ment of. the Casino was flung back, 
throwing a vivid stream of light across 
the garden, which fell upon the peak of 
a rock at some little distance from me. 
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On it knelt a figure in the attitude of 
prayer. In less time than it takes me to 
write these words I had my arms around 
it. It was my man. At first I thought 
he would have thrown me into the water 
with him, but, though a stronger man 
than I am, he was weak from excitement, 
and having mastered him, I induced 
him to believe that a wealthy friend was 
in the hotel awaiting him, in order to 
lend him sufficient money to leave the 
country. I knew that the mere mention 
of his father’s name at such a moment 
would have been fatal. In a little time 
he grew calmer, the terrible expres- 
sion, resembling that of temporary in- 
sanity, which I had noticed in his eyes, 
subsided, and we returned toward the 
Casino arm in arm, without attracting 
attention. Entering the hotel, I opened 
the door of the room where the father 
was, and, obeying a sudden impulse, 
pushed my friend in. In an instant he 
was locked in his father’s arms, and a 
voice broken by sobs, but tender as a wo- 
man’s, as a mother’s, was consoling and 
comforting him. All I need add is, that 
father and son are now united by the 
strongest confidence and affection, and 
the once cold home, the “monastery,” as 
the young man had called it, is a won- 
derfully pleasant abode, brightened by 
the presence of a youthful and pretty 
lady, who does the honors, and enliven- 
ed by the frolics of a baby, who rules 
over the stern “abbot.”* R. DAvey. 


* 1] have just heard from Nice that M. Blanc is at 
present realizing over forty thousand pounds sterling 
per annum as the net profits of his Monaco specula- 
tion. He owns the Hétel de Paris, the Casino, and 
in ghort everything connected with the place, and is 
building additional saloons, another hotel and a the- 
atre, all of which are to be on ascale of the greatest 
magnificence. 
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" HAT a comfortable thing a holi- 

day is to us tired-out idea-in- 
serters! There’s a compound worthy 
of a German philosopher. _I wish Christ- 
mas came six times a year: don’t you, 
Patience? Why, Patience—sister Pa- 
tience—you cannot surely be asleep? 
My first evening home, too, of all even- 
ings! Patience! wake up, I say, Pa- 
tience !” 

“What wouldst thou with me, Ade- 
laide ?” 

“Is that a quotation from Shakespeare, 
you sepulchral female ?”’ 

““No— Kotzebue. Didst never see 
The Stranger ?” 

“T should like to see a stranger just 
now—one that would make himself 
agreeable. I feel restless: I want to 
talk, and I do believe you are half asleep 
again. Patience, such somnolency must 


surely be a symptom of approaching ill- 


ness—brain disease or typhoid fever most 
likely. It isn’t natural: it’s lethargic.” 

““Leth—what? Say that again, please. 
I could not take the whole word in at 
once.” 

“Patience, don’t be provoking. Talk 
to me a little, please: I want to be 
amused. And you have not told me 
one syllable of news. Any new scholars 
coming after the holidays ?” 

“Two—Teesie Wilson’s little sister, 
and—” 

“Teesie Wilson! That child is well 
named. Whatatorment the little wretch 
is! Confess now—don’t your fingers 
often ache to give her a good cuffing ?” 

“Sometimes. Then Rosie Grey is 
coming back, and I have the promise of 
two more—Mrs. Ralston’s oldest girls. 
The school will be full again when they 
come, and I think matters look very fair- 
ly altogether. And you? How are you 
getting on, Addie ?” 

“Oh, very well. The children tease 
sometimes, but Mrs. Jamieson is very 
kind, and always upholds my authority. 
And then the girls are really fond of me, 





and the whole family made me such 
pretty presents. I must show them to 
you as soon as my trunk arrives.” 

We were alone in the world, we two 
sisters—Patience Carr, the schoolmis- 
tress, and I, Adelaide, the governess. 
Ten years before we had known the ex- 
treme of luxury—a house in a fashion- 
able quarter of New York, horses, car- 
riages, servants, French dresses and 
diamonds for Patience, broad sashes, 
worked muslins and velvet suits for me. 
That was when Antarctic Mail was sell- 
ing at 130, and Richard Carr, our father, 
was considered one of the shrewdest and 
most successful of Wall street speculators. 
Then, one bright day, Antarctic Mail 
took a downward leap, and carried my 
father’s fortune with it: his reason fol- 
lowed, and in the end his life. So one 
morning a woman and a child (Patience 
and I) set forth into the world to seek, 
not our fortunes, but our daily bread. 
There was a difference of twelve years 
between Patience and myself—years that 
were expressed by a neat row of five 
little graves with elegantly carved tomb- 
stones out at Greenwood, where our 
brothers and sisters slept a calm slumber 
that no depreciation in Antarctic Mail 
had power to disturb. Our mother had 
died when I was only two years old: 
she too had gone where Wall street 
ceases from troubling and the bulls and 
bears are at rest. So Patience took care 
of me for six long years, and then I, 
being eighteen, went forth to win my 
own bread as a governess. 

I cannot say that the usual adventures 
which novel-writers describe as befalling 
every young woman, whether attractive 
or otherwise, who goes out as a gover- 
ness, ever happened to me. No hand- 
some youth, the only son of the family 
in which I taught English, French, the 
rudiments of German, music, and draw- 
ing, ever fell at my feet and besought 
permission to remove me to a more con- 
genial sphere. I found out no dark and 
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deadly mysteries, no hidden maniac or 
undiscovered crimes ; nor was I ever sub- 
jected to a series of petty slights and 
injuries from narrow-minded meres de 
famille. 1 was usually very well treated 
and fairly paid, so I never had a chance 
of posing myself either as a victim or a 
heroine of romance. At the time of 
which I write I was indeed as pleasantly 
situated as it is possible for a governess 
to be. My employers were cultivated, 
‘kind-hearted people, my eldest pupils 
intelligent, well-brought-up girls, and the 
rest of the children not more unruly or 
tormenting than healthy children, espe- 
cially boys, are apt to be. So that par- 
ticular Christmas Eve of which I write 
found me very much inclined to enjoy 
my holiday, and fully prepared to enter 
into all the little festivities of the season 
which might fall to my share. 

“We are to have roast turkey for din- 
ner to-morrow,” remarked Patience after 
a brief silence. 

“Gourmande, va!” 

“And what do you say to a matinée 
as a pleasant method of passing the 
day ?”’ 

“You know I love a play above all 
things. Where shall we go?—to Wal- 
lack’s? Booth’s? the Fifth Avenue ?” 

“Choose for yourself, Addie: you are 
company, you know. There isthe news- 
paper on the table.” 

I sat down to pore over the advertise- 
ments with as much eagerness and ex- 


citement as though my twenty-two years . 


had been suddenly diminished by ten at 
the very least. At last I looked up: 
“ Patience !” 

‘Well, dear ?” 

“Don’t you wish that something would 
happen to us, as so often happens in 
plays ?—that is, don’t you wish that some 
unknown relative or rich old uncle would 
make his appearance and shower untold 
wealth upon us?” 

“I am sure we are very comfortable 
now. And what is the use of wishing 
such things ?” 

““Not much use, only some amuse- 
ment. Castles in the air are very easily 
erected, and cost nothing for bricks, 
mortar or laborers’ hire.” 
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“Yes, but when they tumble down, as 
they invariably do, you may chance to 
get a rap on the head from some of the 
Best stay on terra firma, 


flying timbers. 
Addie.” 

I laughed, and bent again over my 
paper. But the momentous question of 
the Christmas matinée once settled and 
the newspaper thrown aside, my thoughts 
reverted to my airy castles, and instinct- 
ively I began to rear them again. We 
were both silent. Patience leaned back, 
half asleep, in her rocking-chair, whilst 
I sat on a low seat at her feet and gazed 
dreamily into the glowing coals of the 
grate. I saw myself a lively, laughing 
child again, flying down the broad stair- 
case of our Fifth avenue mansion in em- 
broidered muslin and floating silk sash, 
en route for some childish party or other ; 
and then I remembered a certain dinner- 
party which my father had once given, 
and how I, peeping slyly through the 
chink of the dining-room door, had 
thought privately that sister Patience in 
her mauve silk and pearls was the pret- 
tiest lady there. Poor, dear Patience! 
the prettiness still remained, though the 
silk and the pearls were things of the 
past. Suddenly a thought struck me, a 
recollection of an odd story told me in 
those far-off days. I would wake Pa- 
tience up, and she should tell me all 
about it. So I faced round and looked 
up into the fair, placid face that showed 
so sweet and calm in the ruddy fire- 
glow. 

“Patience, once and for all, you shad/ 
wake up and talk to me, or I will go 
straight back to Mrs. Jamieson’s to- 
morrow morning. You hurt my feelings 
by treating my arrival so soporifically.” 

“Do they feed you on minced diction- . 
ary at Mrs. Jamieson’s?” queried my 
much-put-upon sister, opening her eyes 
in a very languid manner. ‘You do use 
such very long words.” 

“I think you must have been going to 
several classical concerts lately. You 
look as though you had scarcely recov- 
ered from a severe attack of Opuses in 
X minor.” 

“I was not asleep, child: I was only 
thinking.” 
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“Stop thinking through your nose, 
then : it is a very bad habit for a lady to 
indulge in.” 

“Well, I am wide awake enough now 
for anything. What is it you want me 
to do?” 

“T want you to tell me a story. Is 
there not a queer one extant about an 
old uncle of ours and a precious stone?” 

“Ourgrand-uncle—yes. Did you nev- 
er hear about Stephen Carr, our father’s 
uncle, and how oddly his fortune disap- 
peared ?” 

“Long ago, when I was a very little 
child, I suppose, for my remembrance 
of the affair is as vague and uncer- 
tain as possible. There was something 
about a voyage to Europe and a lost 
jewel, but I recollect nothing definite. 
I want you to tell me all about it. 
Begin at the very beginning, please. 
Come, now, I’m all ready to listen. Once 
upon a time—” 

“Well,” said Patience, gazing at the 
coals as though trying to read there the 
commencement of her narrative, “you 
must remember that our father’s family 
was far from being: a very aristocratic 
one, at least on our grandfather's side, 
for there is no better blood in New York 
State than that of our grandmother. She 
was a Miss Van Lorten.” 

“You remind me of that woman in 
Hard Times, ‘whose mother was a Pow- 
ler.” Go on.” 

“T will not unless you promise not to 
interrupt me. Where was I? Oh yes! 
Our grandfather had an only brother, an 
old bachelor, who was by trade not ex- 
actly a jeweler, but a diamond-broker— 
I think they call such a person—a man 
who buys and sells precious stones. He 
used to go abroad once or twice a year 
for the purpose of visiting pawnbrokers’ 
establishments and second-hand dealers 
in search of gems that might be cheaply 
purchased, as well as for the usual trans- 
actions of his business. He was a 
grave, taciturn man, and never discussed 
his affairs with any one, not even with 
our grandfather, to whom he was much 
attached. His picture used to hang in 
the old Carr mansion—a heavy-browed, 
close-lipped, stern-looking face, with 
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nothing genial or communicative about 
it. 

“Now, as regards the curious part of 
the story, remember I only speak from 
hearsay. I tell the tale as it came to me 
from the lips of our grandmother when 
I was quite a child; and the old family 
servants also were fond of discussing 
this rather mysterious family legend ; but 
since our grandmother's death and the 
breaking up of the old establishment (all 
of which happened when I was about 
nine years old) I have heard scarcely 
anything about it, except a few words 
which my father once let fall on the sub- 
ject. But I heard the story so often in 
my childhood that it made a deep im- 
pression on my memory. 

“One year—about forty years ago, I 
should think, somewhere between 1830 
and ’35—my grand-uncle set out on his 
annual pilgrimage to Europe. He took 
with him all his disposable funds, vary- 
ing by report from twenty to forty thou- 
sand dollars, but probably nearer the 
former sum than the latter. Before he 
sailed he signified to our grandfather his 
intention of making a somewhat extend- 
ed tour, and also gave him to understand 
that he contemplated making a purchase 
of unusual importance and magnitude. 
If he had only been a little more explicit 
much trouble might have been saved, 
but it was never his way to talk much 
about his affairs with any one. 

“He sailed early in the spring, and 
reached the Old World in safety. I have 
seen some of the letters he wrote during 
that last journey—all brief, curt epistles, 
telling little but the state of his health, 
the place from whence he was writing, 
and the probable date of his departure 
for another point. The last country to 
which he went was Holland. He stay- 
ed some time at Amsterdam, and then 
went to Rotterdam, where he remained 
several weeks; but, as usual, his letters 
contained no intelligence respecting his 
business transactions. At length word 
was received of his approaching return. 
He took passage direct from Rotterdam 
in a sailing-vessel, but he was not des- 
tined to reach his home alive. The 
cholera broke out on board of the ship 
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before she had been many days out of 
sight of land, and Stephen Carr was one 
of its earliest victims. It was supposed 
that the virulence of the disorder and its 
speedy termination prevented him from 
making known anything respecting his 
property. He was accustomed always 
to travel with his precious merchandise 
carefully concealed in nooks and corners 
among his baggage; and on this last 
voyage his purchases must have been of 
unusual value, and were either stolen or 
so carefully concealed that they were 
never discovered. Nor have they ever 
been found from that day to this.” 

“How was it known that he had 
bought anything of importance ?” 

“Grandfather went to Holland ex- 
pressly to trace out some indication of 
the whereabouts of his brother’s missing 
fortune. He found that the whole of the 
large amount of money which Stephen 
Carr had taken abroad with him had 
been drawn out on one day about a 
week before he sailed for home. He 
also discovered that he had had deal- 
ings with a man named Nicholas Leer- 
jen, a dealer in bric-a-brac and jewelry, 
who had a shop on the Boompjes; but 
this Leerjen, on being interrogated, sturd- 
ily denied that any transaction of import- 
ance had ever taken place between him- 
self and Mr. Corr, who had bought from 
him, he averred, nothing but an antique 
silver salver, which he described mi- 
nutely; and as such a salver had been 
found among the effects of the deceased, 
there seemed no reason to doubt the 
Dutchman's word. So, after spending 
some weeks in fruitless inquiries and in- 
vestigations, our grandfather was forced 
to return home no wiser and no richer 
than when he had set out. 

‘Now comes the strangest part of this 
strange story. -A short time after grand- 
father’s return home, which was very 
speedily accomplished, the vessel he 
came in being an American clipper and 
the winds favorable all the way, he 
was awakened one night by my grand- 
mother, who declared that she heard 
some one breaking into the house. My 
grandfather listened, and was soon con- 
vinced that her suspicions were correct; 





so he threw on a dressing-gown, loaded 
his pistols, and softly unbarring his door 
slipped stealthily out into the passage. 
He heard footsteps proceeding up the 
stairs to an upper room which had been 
his brother’s. He followed with noise- 
less tread, and on reaching the door of 
that apartment he saw, by the faint glim- 
mer of a dark lantern, a man on his knees 
before Stephen Carr's trunk (which still 
contained all the articles that had been 
brought from abroad), and engaged in 
forcing the lock. Some sound which he 
made attracted the attention of the rob- 
ber, who sprang up and rushed upon 
him ; but our grandfather, who was not 
easily thrown off his guard, presented 
his pistol full at his advancing assailant, 
fired, and the man fell to the ground.” 

“Was he killed outright ?” 

“Unfortunately, yes: the bullet had 
passed through his head. I say unfor- 
tunately, as with him died the last hope 
of discovering the missing property; for 
on examination the would-be robber 
proved to be no other than Nicholas 
Leerjen, the Dutch shopkeeper.” 

“And his motive? What could have 
been his reason for committing such a 
crime ?” 

“Do you not see,” said Patience, ‘that 
our grand-uncle must have purchased 
from him some exceedingly valuable 
gems, and that he, being apprised by my 
grandfather’s inquiries that the where- 
abouts of this purchase was unknown, 
and being also probably aware of its 
place of concealment, had made a des- 
perate attempt to gain possession of it?” 

“I see. I wonder what really did 
become of it?” 

“Father came to the conclusion that it 
must have been stolen from his brother’s 
trunk on board ship, after his death. But 
he always kept the trunk and its contents 
very carefully, and enjoined on me to do 
the same, though it has been ransacked 
again and again, and every article it 
contains thoroughly examined.” 

“And where is it now ?” 

“Up stairs in the little third-story back 
room. Don’t you remember it—a mid- 
dle-sized sole-leather trunk, with ‘S. C.’ 
marked on it ?” 
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“T tell you what, Patience,” I said, 
springing up, “I mean to have a look 
at the contents of that trunk early to- 
1orrow morning.” 

“What nonsense, Addie! Don’t I tell 
you that everything in it has been thor- 
oughly examined hundreds of times ?” 

“Well, then, it will do no hurt to ex- 
amine them the several hundred-and- 
oneth time. But was not that a ring 
at the bell? Yes, indeed! Here comes 
my trunk, Patience. I want to show you 
my Christmas gifts, and I have knit you 
such a pretty shawl.” And in the un- 
packing and examination of my little 
stock of treasures the remainder of the 
evening passed swiftly away, and there 
was no further question of Stephen Carr 
or of the lost jewels. But I had not re- 
linquished my purpose, and as soon as 
the breakfast things were put away the 
next morning I assailed Patience anew: 
“Where is the key of Stephen Carr’s 
trunk? I know you mean to be closeted 
with Norah for an hour at least super- 
intending the stuffing of that turkey ; so, 
unless you wish me to die of ennui 
during your absence, you might as well 


let me amuse myself after my own 
fashion.” 

“Curiosity, thy name is — Adelaide 
Carr!’’ laughed Patience as she went 


to her desk to look for the key. “Here 
itis. And put on a shawl, Addie: there 
is no fire in the room, and I do not want 
you to catch cold.” 

“And if I find the fortune ?” 

“Bring it down stairs and show it to 
me: that is, if it is not too heavy for you 
to carry.” 

So Patience disappeared laughing in 
the direction of the kitchen, and I has- 
tened to put on my heavy cloth travel- 
ing sacque, and made the best of my 
way to the third-story back room—a lit- 
tle, dingy apartment used as a lumber- 
room, and half filled with old trunks, 
broken furniture, discarded pictures; in 
fact, all the rubbish which collects in old 
houses, and which, though considered 
too good to throw away, is usually mere 
useless lumber. An old picture, the por- 
trait of some forgotten friend or distant 
relative of our parents or grandparents, 
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leaned against the wall, and seemed to 
leer at me out of its faded eyes with a 
look of mockery and discouragement. 
An old high clock in the corner, jarred 
probably by my step on the floor, start- 
ed suddenly into a wheezy series of ticks, 
and then was silent again. The air of 
the shut-up room smote coldly on my 
senses, and chilled me despite my. warm 
wrappings. Gathering my dress about 
me, I picked my way across the floor, 
avoiding sundry jagged nails and broken 
trunk-corners, and soon stood in front 
of the trunk marked “S.C.” Stooping, 
I fitted the key to the lock: it turned 
slowly and creakingly, and with an eager 
yet trembling hand I flung back the lid. 
No sudden glow of gold or jewels flash- 
ed from the interior. A. quantity of 
masculine habiliments, carefully folded, 
greeted my eyes, and a strong odor of 
camphor assailed my nose. That was 
all. 

I took the things out one by one, un- 
folding each article as I did so, and 
scrutinizing it carefully. Old-fashioned 
shirts yellow as saffron; coats from 
which every vestige of the lining had 
been ripped in the search for the hidden 
wealth ; trousers with the pockets turned 
inside out; stockings not rolled in com- 
pact balls, but stretched out at full 
length,—such were the uppermost things 
in the old trunk. Underneath lay a pair 
or two of boots, a small dressing-case 
covered with Russia leather, a small flat 
workbox (containing two spools, one of 
black silk and one of white thread, a 
lump of wax scored by passing threads, 
a needle-book shaped like a butterfly, 
and a pair of scissors) and a writing- 
case, also covered with Russia leather. 
I took this last to the light, and carefully 
examined it in the vague hope that it 
might contain some fragment of writing, 
some entry in cipher perhaps, that might 
prove a clew to the mystery. Vain hope! 
The stained blotting-paper, the shabby 
pen-holder, the rusty penknife revealed 
nothing ; and all written papers had been 
removed long ago, had there indeed ever 
been any. The dressing-case, the work- 
box were alike unfruitful of discoveries. 
The heels of the boots had been cut off 
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and cut in pieces, and I found the frag- 
ments lying at the bottom of the trunk. 
And the trunk-bottom itself had been 
split open and pried apart, in a search 
for a false compartment doubtless. Tru- 
ly, careful searchers had been before me: 
where was the marvel if I failed to find 
anything ? 

Slowly and reluctantly I refolded and 
replaced the scattered garments in the 
trunk, laid the workbox, writing-case and 
dressing-case on top of them, closed the 
lid, turned the key, and putting it in my 
_ pocket ran down stairs, resolved to for- 

get old Stephen Carr and all his belong- 
ings. 

The afternoon was spent, as we had 
planned, at the theatre, and in the even- 
ing it was agreed that Patience should 
read aloud whilst I sewed. I had a 
piece of finery that needed renovating— 
a black cloth coat, the shabby fringe of 
which I was going to replace with fresh 
and new-fashioned fur trimming—and I 
was anxious to get it done that I might 
look my best at church the ensuing Sun- 
day. I got out my work, and my good 


sister produced a thick, promising-look- 


ing novel. 

“What have you got there, Patience ? 
But stop. Before you begin, can you 
lend me a piece of wax ?” 

“T have not a bit in the house.” 

“How provoking! ‘This black silk 
tangles and knots so when it is not wax- 
ed. Patience, there is a nice ball of 
wax up stairs in old Stephen Carr’s work- 
box. Do you think his ghost would 
come after me were I to go up after 
it?” 

“For three cents I will insure you 
against all ghosts.”’ 

“Done! I'll send you the three cents 
in the shape of a postage-stamp on the 
very next letter I write you. Where’s 
the candle? I have the trunk-key still 
in my pocket.” 

So up I went, and soon returned with 
the yellowish ball of thread-scored wax 
in my hand. Then we sat down, and 
for some time the work and the reading 
* proceeded in a merry duet. At length, 
growing deeply interested in the fortunes 
and follies of the heroine, I let my 
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sewing fall on my lap and sat with fold- 
ed hands in a state of lazy enjoyment. 

I was brought back to a sense of my 
duty by my scissors slipping from my lap 
and falling with a clatter to the floor. 
Patience still read on, while I, being 
rather conscience-stricken at my own in- 
dolence, strove noiselessly to collect my 
belongings. Work, scissors, thimble, 
spool, had all found their way to the 
ground during my temporary abstraction. 
I gathered them up, and prepared to go 
to work again. But where was the ball 
of wax? How stupid! It had rolled 
under the grate, and now lay in close 
proximity to two red-hot coals, sizzling a 
little from time to time, and decidedly 
lessened in size. I dislodged it with the 
poker, pulled it toward me, and endeav- 
ored to cleanse it from the ashes and to 
mould its softened bulk into shape again. 
But as I pressed the half-melted wax be- 
tween my fingers they encountered a 
hard substance—something firm and 
with sharp edges—that resisted the pres- 
sure. My hands trembled with eager- 
ness and nervous excitement as I strip- 
ped the waxen shell from this hard ker- 
nel. Patience’s voice seemed to die 
away in the distance as I plied my scis- 
sors and my fingers in, their hurried 
work. At last it was done: the hidden 
thing lay bare before me on my open 
palm. This was what I saw. 

A stone resembling in size and shape 
the half of a good-sized hickory nut if 
the nut were divided transversely, cut 
into a few broad facets on top, and un- 
derneath cut into smaller facets. Its 
shape was perfectly regular, its color a 
rich glowing crimson, or rather deep 
rose-red. I gazed at it in mute admira- 
tion and bewilderment for a moment: 
then I started to my feet, amazing Pa- 
tience, who stopped reading and dropped 
her book as I cried out, in a state of al- 
most frenzied excitement, ‘ Patience, 
look! I have found this. What is it? 
Can it be—” 

Quiet, calm and unruffled as ever, my 
sister rose, looked steadily at the stone 
as it lay on my shaking palm, then took 
it in her own hand and drew it lightly 
across the glass shade of the little clock 
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that stood on the mantelpiece. A sharp 
grating sound was heard, and when she 
took her hand away a long scratch was 
visible on the surface of the glass. She 
turned toward me then, and her voice 
had a sudden quiver and her cheek 
flushed with unwonted red as she an- 
swered, “It is a ruby—an enormous one. 
Adelaide, the missing fortune of Stephen 
Carr is found at last!” 





Whereupon I seized my old cloth coat 
and flung it straightway into the fire: “I 
mean to have a seal-skin sacque before 
the new year is born. Don't look so as- 
tonished, Patience. Iam not mad—only 
beside myself with joy.” But my excite- 
ment died away as Patience bent her 
gentle head and whispered softly, ‘“‘ Let 
us give thanks to God.” 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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O appreciate the qualities and com- 
prehend the scope of an excellent 
work of art requires both a natural apt- 
ness and a special training. The nice 
discrimination, the poise and develop- 
ment of faculties which enable the artist 
to arrive at the fitness of things, to 
pass by the unessential and seize the es- 
sential, so adjusting infinitesimal parts as 
to make an harmonious whole, are qual- 
ities which he himself rarely understands. 
The great artist gives to his work the best 
results of accumulated art-influences and 
of the innumerable conditions that sur- 
round him. He is impelled by forces 
greater than himself, and whatever his 
hand touches is imbued with an inexor- 
able necessity. Thus it is that his work 
is sometimes broader than an age, and 
that the distance of time is needed to re- 
veal the fullness of its magnitude. These 
results, however, are only attained by 
that order of genius of which Nature in 
her economy is never prodigal. A genius 
of this comprehensive and all-absorbing 
kind seems to be the outcome of a civil- 
ization when it has reached the fullness 
of its stature and has attained to what is 
worthy of perpetuation. This period has 
not yet come for us, but in order that we 
may not further the growth of rank and 
-ungainly weeds under the delusion that 
we are nurturing art, we may at least 
endeavor to find out what the true func- 
tions of art are as applied to the wants 
of the time. 





One office of art, and the special office 
ofstatuary art, isto commemorate the men 
who are recognized as the benefactors of 
our race. Their memories, it is true, are 
embalmed in literature. But as literature 
can do what art cannot, so can art accom- 
plish things which lie beyond the prov- 
ince of literature. A noble statue of a 
noble man, being always before the eyes 
of the people, will speak directly to their 
senses, giving new life to capabilities and 
inspiring emulation. But in order that 
statues should elevate rather than belittle 
our conceptions of their subjects, it is es- 
sential that they should be, in the broad- 
est and best sense, truthful— not mere 
effigies of the outer man, but vehicles for 
the expression of greatness of soul. Let 
us, then, learn to look at art as we do at 
other things; and when we examine the 
statue of a man whose character we know, 
let us judge it by the truthfulness and 
power with which it expresses that cha- 
racter, for in so far as it fails in this does 
it fail to be a work of art. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Fifteenth 
Discourse, says: “A late philosopher and 
critic has observed, speaking of taste, that 
we are on no account to expect that fine 
things should descend to us. Our taste, 
if possible, must be made to ascend to 
them ;” and he recommends us even “to 
feign a relish till we find a relish come, 
and feel that what began in fiction ter- 
minates in reality.” Such philosophy 
and criticism as this, though intended 
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to further art-education, have done per- 
haps more than anything else to retard 
it, enslaving the free judgment, and im- 
posing upon us outrageous performances 
under the name of “fine things,” for 
which we are to feign an admiration 
we feel they do not deserve. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that people 
now-a-days will have an adequate appre- 
ciation of the remains of Greek art, or 
even of the art of the Renaissance. We 
can only comprehend the art of a remote 
period through a study of the civilization 
of which it was a result. Taine says of 
the ancient Greeks: ‘There was no 
break with them between the language 
of concrete facts and that of abstract 
reasoning, between the language spoken 
by the people and that of the learned; 
there is no term in any of Plato's 
dialogues which a youth leaving his 
gymnasia could not comprehend ; there 
is no phrase in any of Demosthenes’ 
harangues which did not readily find a 
lodging-place in the brains of an Athe- 
nian peasant or blacksmith.” And Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, speaking of the art of 
Michael Angelo, says: “In perusing this 


great art it must be acknowledged that 
we labor under greater difficulties than 
those who were born in the age of its 
discovery, and whose minds from their 
infancy were habituated to this style— 
who learned it as a language, as their 


mother-tongue.”” Yet while perceiving 
this he falls into the error of recommend- 
ing a revival of that style, knowing that 
at best it could never grow to be more than 
the merest shadow of a great substance. 
Again, in his lecture on sculpture, speak- 
ing of the manner in which the statues 
of modern men should be draped, Sir 
Joshua holds that “he who wishes not to 
obstruct the artist and prevent his exhib- 
iting his abilities to the greatest advan- 
tage would certainly not desire a modern 
dress.” This opinion is still prevalent, 
as is exemplified in Greenough’s statue 
of Washington in the robes of a Roman 
senator, and in a less degree in many 
others of more recent date. If sculpture 
has to resort to such incongruous means 
to produce a portrait, then it has, as Mr. 
Emerson holds, ‘long ago perished to 
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any real effect,” and had better be given 
over at once to the dilettanti. Let us 
have done with such expressions as “the 
difficulties of modern dress” and the un- 
gainliness of certain great men’s forms: 
they are the shallow subterfuges by which 
incompetent artists would excuse their 
weakness. If Abraham Lincoln was an 
ungainly man, there were times in his 
life, as many can bear witness, when the 
more symmetrical soul within lent a sim- 
ple dignity and homely beauty to his 
lank figure more noble than the splen- 
did grace of the Apollo Belvedere; and 
if a statue of him fails to give so much, 
the fault is with the artist. The art 
which represents form for the mere sake 
of its beauty has its own noble uses, but 
an individuality can only be adequately 
rendered through such forms as Nature 
herself has used. In the one, physical, 
in the other, spiritual beauty is the object. 
To apply to the latter conceptions which 
belong only to the former is sheer ma- 
terialism, and an encouragement to that 
fatal facility of execution which stops 
short of everything else, because it is a 
short and easy road to transitory success. 
Shallow people are more attracted by 
the skillful rendition of draperies than 
by the realization of a great and com- 
prehensive idea; and a tendency to 
pander to this taste seems to be the 
besetting sin of American sculpture. 
The art can only be lifted above so 
low a function by persistent and vigor- 
ous protests against every public statue 
that shall fall short of a fair expression 
of its subject’s character. That the more 
intelligent portion of the public has come 
of late to feel the worthlessness of much 
that passes current as art, there can be 
little doubt. The press has become more 
chary of the praise it was wont to shower 
upon every fresh performance. Even 
Congressional committees have rejected 
models and sketches found to be un- 
worthy of their subjects; and these are 
encouraging signs of a dawning percep- 
tion that the art of sculpture has some 
meaning beyond that of clever manipu- 
lation. Yet much remains to be done 
before an enlightened public taste shall 
have established standards and criterions 
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by which every new work may be readily 
tested and judged. 

The statue of Shakespeare which was 
placed in Central Park more than a year 
ago was, it will be remembered, the 
subject of a somewhat extended contro- 
versy, which, unfortunately for the en- 
lightenment of the public, spent itself in 
technical grubbings. The public, it is 
fair to presume, care little to know how 
many of its heads in length a statue 
may be, or by what canons of propor- 
tion its sculptor may have been guided. 
These are the artist’s means, and the 
public is interested only in results, al- 
though it may be a matter of amuse- 
ment to find the artist’s conformity to 
certain canons triumphantly vindicated 
by critics who had at first applauded 
his disregard of them. As little do 
we care te be told how many years 
the sculptor had given to the study 
of his art, in whose workshop he 
had learned its rudiments, what good 
intentions he had expended on con- 
fessed failures, or with what peculiar 
frankness and candor he is in the habit 
of discussing his motives and perform- 
ances. Such matters are out of place in 
estimating any production of contempo- 
raneous art, where the critic has nothing 


to do with the artist apart from what he 


may have displayed of himself through 
his work. ; 

A question of far greater moment is 
raised when we are gravely informed 
that the artist had in mind to represent 
the vea/ and not the zdea/ Shakespeare. 
How he could give the one without the 
other it would be hard to imagine, un- 
less, indeed, he should give form to an 
abstract ideal of his subject’s genius, en- 
tirely ignoring facts of form and feature ; 
which method would certainly not be a 
satisfactory one so long as even the 
slightest material existed from which 
to form an idea of the real semblance. 
The ideal in art, simply stated, means 
the portrayal of certain things in nature, 
giving due prominence to the character- 
istics in the order of their importance. 
Applying this proposition to sculpture, a 
portrait-statue of Shakespeare should 
be a just expression of his individuality, 
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based upon such portraits of him as ex- 

ist. The portraits generally: esteemed 

authentic are, as is well known, the Droes- 

hout engraving, the Chandos painting 
and the Stratford bust. To these must 
be added the German mask, the history 

of which has been too recently publish- 
ed to need repetition here. It is be- 
yond doubt a mask taken from the dead 
poet’sface. The Stratford bust and Chan- 
dos portrait bear about the same resem- 
blance to the mask that an indifferent 
copy ofa Vandyke would bear to the orig- 
inal, The forehead is of unusual breadth 

and massiveness, forming a splendid 

dome, which finds support in the vigor- 
ously marked cheek-bones. The chin is 
strong, of peculiar formation, with a cer- 
tain ‘hanging of the nether lip, anda 
redundance of flesh beneath the square 
jaws, betokening a mode of life not at 
all in keeping with a sentimental con- 
ception of Shakespeare, though not the 
less accordant with his intellectual su- 
premacy. The slightly aquiline, well- 
cut nose and large full eyes go to make 
a face of finely-poised strength and of 

great manly sweetness—a face indeed 
which once seen one of the Sonnets 
would always bring to mind with strange 
vividness and pleasure. 

_ The Stratford bust seems to have as 
much of the character of the mask as 
would have been left intact by a me- 

chanic. Whatever of truth it possesses 
is identical with similar points in the 
mask. The nose of the bust must of 

course have been broken off through 

careless chiseling. The face is filled up 

on either side and equalized, just as a 
mere workman would naturally enough 

have done, for he would scarcely have 

understood that harmony which Nature 

seems always to arrive at in the face of 

a strongly marked character, as in all 

her works, through apparent dishar- 

mony. The eyes, too, are widely opened, 

showing but little of the upper lids, which 

must have been done through ignorance, 

for both the Chandos painting and the 

mask plainly indicate heavily -lidded 

eyes. The great breadth of brain, so° 
distinguishing a character in the mask, 

is lost in the bust by a squareness of 
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treatment evidently arbitrary, while the 
inharmonious and improbable character 
of the cerebellum shows how utterly at 
sea the workman was after the guidance 
of the mask had failed him. 

If the Chandos portrait, the mask and 
the bust were exhibited together, the 
public generally would doubtless come 
to believe, with Mr. Page and other em- 
inent artists, that it is a mask of Shake- 
speare, so complete are the evidences. 
But, however this may be, we are told 
that Mr. Ward “believes in the German 
mask as a veritable mask taken from 
the face of the dead Shakespeare.”” Such 
being the case, it will be no more than 
fair to compare that gentleman’s work 
with what must have been to his mind 
the most reliable material upon which 
to ground his portrait. Beginning with 
the head of the statue, the first thing 
that strikes one is the facial angle, which, 
instead of approximating to the perpen- 
dicular line which distinguishes the high- 
est Caucasian type, slopes backward, 
giving the angle of the lower races. A 
line drawn from the tube of the ear to 
the point of the chin will be found longer 
than one drawn from the same point to 
the prominence of the frontal bone, thus 
giving undue importance to the masti- 
cating apparatus, the teeth and jaws, 
which not only detracts from the dignity 
of the head, but at once precludes all 
possibility of its expressing intellectual- 
ity. The facial angle of the mask, on 
the contrary, is one of great dignity, and 
perfectly conforms to the craniological 
tests of the highest types; and the artist 
finds no excuse for this obvious depart- 
ure from a most essential truth save in 
the grossly apparent errors of the Strat- 
ford bust. 

If there be any such thing as har- 
mony of parts, the frontal conformation 
of the mask would plainly indicate a 
dome-like brain ; but in the statue,.as in 
the bust, the cerebellum does not give 
the faintest trace of the strong and splen- 
didly poised intellect of its subject. 
Again, the head of the statue, as viewed 
from the front, gives nothing of the 
breadth seen in the mask; on the con- 


trary, it is a compressed head, somewhat 
Vor. XIII.—8 





less than the usual width, and from the 
angle of the lower jaw to the parietal 
bone the line is almost straight, giv- 
ing an insipidity of expression which 
stands out in glaring relief when com- 
pared with the generous wealth of forms 
seen in the mask. Here, too, may be 
seen the influence of an obvious error in 
the Stratford bust. The cheek-bones, 
which in the mask are ample, with splen- 
did sweeping planes, forming a most es- 
sential support to a massive brain, in the 
statue are marked by a childish timidity 
of modeling which is without excuse. 
The eyes, which are proportionably 
larger than those of the bust, are opened 
wider and show as little of the lids, 
while in the Droeshout engraving, the 
Chandos painting and the mask the 
eyes are extremely heavy-lidded. The 
blank and strained effect of the eyes of 
the statue is further aggravated by their 
feebly-marked upper lids, which are not 
so treated, as is usual in sculpture, as to 
give the effect of lashes. In fine, the 
head, taken as a whole, seems to be 
nothing more than an undigested out- 
come of the Stratford bust, having none 
of those suggestions of subtle beauty and 
power which abound in the mask. In- 
deed, the artist has modeled one side of 
the face from the other, making them as 
near alike as he could, thus departing 
from a most noticeable feature in the 
mask, wherein the forms of either side dif- 
fer even more widely than is usual. The 
great principle before referred to, which 
is illustrated in the best Greek statues, in 
every human being, in the leaves of the 
forest, in blades of grass and in all 
created things, exhibiting the wealth of 
Nature in her infinitely varied forms, 
seems to have been unknown to this ar- 
tist. If we were to look for a motive in 
the head, apart from the very common 
one of making something that should re- 
semble the conventional likenesses of 
Shakespeare, it would only suggest a too 
anxious pursuit of elegant intellectuality, 


-which, going beyond knowledge and 


skill, has resulted in inanity. 

Passing from the head to the poise of 
the statue, it will be found that it is some- 
thing like four inches out of balance— 
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that a perpendicular line drawn from the 
inner prominence of the left ankle will 
very nearly touch the lobe of the right 
ear. This may be explained away as 
“suggested motion,” lightness of poise, 
or something of that kind, but to the or- 
dinary observer it seems to be con- 
tempt of the law of gravitation. The 
extreme comparative size of the head is 
somewhat obviated in effect by the un- 
natural squareness of the shoulders, 
which, together with their great width, 
go to make a body belonging to a much 
taller figure—a body which certainly has 
nothing in common with the-very weak- 
jointed pair of legs that bear it up: in- 
deed, there is scarcely a suggestion of a 
body within the nicely-wrought tunic, but, 
so far as we are enabled to imagine one, 
it could neither be graceful nor strong, 
for the chest would be as hollow as a 
consumptive’s, and the abdominal regions 
are thrown out in a way that one some- 
times sees in photographs when the sub- 
ject has been painfully conscious of hav- 
ing his picture taken. Finally, the 
legs, which, as already intimated, have a 
painful appearance of giving way under 
the body, show the roundness of a wo- 
man’s legs, without the delicacy: the 
calves are much too low and the ankles 
and knees are vulgarly pronounced. 

In the labored defence of this statue 
to which we have already referred, and 
which, despite the warmth of its advocacy, 
wears throughout the air of an apology 
much more than of a justification, we are 
told that it was the sculptor’s intention 
“to make a figure that should represent 
the man William Shakespeare” (which 
seems to be a superfluous announcement), 
and further, ‘‘a figure upon which it might 
be agreeable to look, and in looking 
conjure up all that is connected in our 
minds with that name, all that we know 
of the plays and poems by our own ex- 
perience—a statue that should resemble 
the real man Shakespeare.” This much 
possibly every one who has attempted a 
portrait of Shakespeare has done, and 
those efforts, in different degrees, no 
doubt all vesemédde the original, as also 
did Mr. Thomas Nast’s caricatures of 
Tweed, though they were scarcely good 





portraits of him, however characteristic. 
But what, we may ask, is the distinction 
intended to be conveyed by this ex- 
pression, “the real man Shakespeare”’ ? 
There can be no purely ideal Shake- 
speare so long as it is admitted that there 
are veritable portraits of him, and above 
all a mask which was taken from his 
face. A statue of Moses would of ne- 
cessity have to be a purely ideal affair, for 
there is nothing in existence from which 
to form anything but a very general idea 
of what he looked like. If by ‘the 
man Shakespeare ’’ we are to understand 
a conception opposed to that of Shake- 
speare the Zoe¢, then we are remitted to 
a purely ideal image, so far as his men- 
tal individuality is concerned, for this 
is known to us only through his poetry. 
That Shakespeare was a play-actor, and 
at one time of his life possibly a poach- 
er, is of no significance in itself. We 
are interested in such facts solely as 
they are connected with the image of 
him we have derived from his works. 
It was the outward semblance of the 


poet we looked to have portrayed in a . 


statue in Central Park, and that which 
has been put there can be of worth only 
in so far as it represents this real Shake- 
speare. 

Dryden says of Shakespeare: “ He was 
the man who, of all modern, and per- 
haps ancient, poets had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of Nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously; but luck- 
ily . . . he was naturally learned: he 
needed not the spectacles of books to 
read Nature.” Ben Jonson says: “He 
was, indeed, honest and of an open and 
free nature, had an excellent phantasy, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that 
sometimes it was necessary that he should 
be stopped.”” Are we to accept this statue 
of a gentleman who holds a book in his 
right hand, and who has evidently been 
“grubbing”’ in it foran idea, as the image 
of that Shakespeare whose phantasy 
flowed with too great a facility, and 
who “needed not the spectacles of books 
to read Nature.” Is it possible to look 
upon this excruciatingly dressed figure 
of a person who daintily and with much 
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apparent effort holds a corner of a short 
cloak over an arm which seems inca- 
pable of more manly action, and con- 
jure up all we know of the creations of 
a great poet? Clearly this conception 
was based on something different from 
a study of “the man Shakespeare.” It 
is a matter of little consequence from 
what source an artist gathers sugges- 
tions, so long as he bends them to his 
purpose, thus losing the sense of their 
origin; but when the source of the sug- 
gestion is allowed to obtrude itself it 
claims attention. It is therefore perti- 
nent to notice the indisputable fact, 
admitted by the admirers of the statue, 
that it suggests and was suggested by 
Mr. Edwin Booth in the reading scene 
in Hamlet, It is indeed capable of sug- 
gesting nothing else. We shall not stop 
to inquire by what right an actor’s im- 
personation of one of Shakespeare’s cha- 
racters is identified with the poet’s con- 
ception. It is sufficient to notice the 
error of identifying the offspring of the 
poet’s brain with the poet himself. The 
very thoroughness of Shakespeare's dis- 
section of this morbidly intellectual type 
argues the complete healthfulness of his 
ownmind. Whocouldimagine Hamlet to 
be the author of Venus and Adonis or the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, or regard him 
as anything but the merely speculative 
dreamer that he was? None of Shake- 
speare’s creations can be taken to repre- 
sent himself, if only from the fact that 
none of them exhibit his creative fac- 
ulty, or that universality which was the 
crowning characteristic of his genius. 
He divined alike the motives of the 
boor and the king, the tenderest emo- 
tions of the most fragrant womanhood 
and the profoundest depths of sen- 
suousness. As he’ was the greatest of 
poets, we may well believe him to have 
been the manliest of men, serene and 
gentle in conscious power, and thor- 
oughly human, with inclinations as deep 
and varied as his thoughts. Let the 
reader filled with such impressions turn 
to this poor image and seek one respon- 





sive thought. The opposite of every 
quality of Shakespeare will be sug- 
gested—first Effort, the Philosopher, not 
the Poet, reason, not song; then self- 
assertion rather than conscious power. 
The head is bowed in contemplation, 
as if the mind were digesting something 
just read; the mouth is compressed and 
the eyes are distended; in every part of 
the figure there is exaggeration and effort 
without definite purpose. 

It may seem to have been superfluous 
to dwell thus at length upon a work so 
obviously faulty that its staunchest ad- 
mirers have only defended it negatively ; 
and if the work carried with it no other 
weight than its own merits the task 
would indeed have been a bootless one. 
Its importance springs from other con- 
siderations. No writer has ever exer- 
cised through his work so broad and 
deep an influence as Shakespeare. His 
plays are familiar to all classes, and the 
greatest intellects still draw inspiration 
from his genius as from an inexhausti- 
ble fountain. No subject could afford to 
the sculptor higher or more varied mo- 
tives, or call forth greater appreciation. 
This, then, being the first statue essayed of 
Shakespeare in this country, it awakened | 
an interest proportionate to that of the 
subject, and we had a right to expect 
a production that should represent our 
highest art - capabilities —that should 
furnish a standard of excellence by 
which others might be judged. It must 
be remembered, too, that this statye has 
been placed before the world with the 
endorsement of some of our most emi- 
nent citizens, and that, having this 
weight of commendation, it challenges 
judgment by the highest tests. If, tried 
by such tests, it is found wanting, there 
can be no good reason for suppressing 
the fact. American art has been foster- 
ed long enough in the atmosphere of 
the hot-house. The time has come for 
it to be transplanted into the open air, 
and left to thrive among the hardy pro- 
ductions of the soil. 

WILLIAM R. O’DONAVAN. 
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WAS present yesterday at a wedding- 

mass in the church of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
In the square before the church ladies 
in elegant costume were descending 
from their carriages and mounting the 
steps, where a rich carpet was laid for 
them, as one would see in New York on 
a similar occasion. At the door stood 
two vergers in white hose and scarlet 
breeches, with blue coat, gold-embroid- 
ered baldric, and the picturesque three- 
cornered hat trimmed with light-gray 
ostrich feathers. 

While awaiting the arrival of the bridal 
cortége I took a survey of the church, 
which was built by the Dominicans near 
the close of the seventeenth century, and 
during the Revolution was occupied by 
the Theophilanthropists. It was richly 


decorated, like most Roman Catholic 
churches, where art seems to lavish all 


its resources. Some one has called Art 
the handmaid of Religion, but she seems 
often to forget this subordinate position, 
and to arrogate for herself a temple in 
the house of God. I noticed particularly 
a marble group of Saint Vincent de Paul 
with an infant in his arms and an older 
child at his feet, and a Descent from the 
Cross by Guillemot; but I looked in 
vain for Ary Scheffer’s “Saint Thomas 
Appeasing the Storm,” which I greatly 
desired to see. 

At length the bridal party entered, 
preceded by the vergers with their glit- 
tering halberds. The bride was leaning 
on the arm of her father, while the bride- 
groom conducted her mother. They 
were attended by several bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, and followed by a long 
train of relatives and friends. Passing 
up the main aisle, they took their seats 
in the enclosed space before the high 
altar, the bride and bridegroom in the 
centre, apart from the rest, in chairs of 
crimson velvet and gold, rich enough 
for thrones. There was a profusion of 





white flowers around the altar, but they 
were all artificial, as seems to be always 
the case in France on such occasions. 
Though they are exquisite imitations, 
one would prefer to have real flowers at 
one’s wedding. More show than sweet- 
ness is a bad omen. 

The officiating priest and his assist- 
ants wore white robes, with lace which 
would have made the despair of a duch- 
ess. The bride looked very graceful in 
a white gown perfectly plain, with the 
tulle veil floating to her feet and orange- 


‘blossoms gleaming out from her dark 


ringlets. The ceremony was long and 
impressive. In one part of it the priest 
presented to the bride and bridegroom 
the “piéces de mariage”—that is, silver 
medals about the size of a dollar bear- 
ing the names of the young couple, with 
the date of their marriage and appro- 
priate emblems. A little later they ad- 
vanced toward the altar, when the priest 
presented to them two golden patere, 
which they reverently kissed, and, re- 
turning to their seats, two of the grooms- 
men held above their heads a long white 
mantle of cloth of silver with fringes of 
gold, while the priest went on with the 
service. 

During the offertory the vergers passed 
through the assembly with their monot- 
onous chant, “Pour les pauvres, s'il vous 
plait” (‘For the poor, if you please’’), 
each followed by a groomsman and a 
bridesmaid, who held out the small crim- 
son velvet bag to receive the offerings. 
I would rather have taken part in the 
charge at Balaklava than do this myself, 
but the perfect ease and grace of these 
young French girls made it charming. 

At the close of the mass the bridal 
party passed around the altar into the 
sacristy, when they received the con- 
gratulations of their friends, afterward 
returning through the grand aisle of the 
church in the same order as they had 
entered, except that the bride now 
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leaned on the arm of her husband, ' 
while the organ pealed forth exultingly 
the “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn. 

As we came out of the church my 
friend, Madame Lefort, said to me, 
“You have seen what is very rare in 
France, a marriage of love and inclina- 
tion, a 2 Américain. It is the only one I 
have ever known.” 

“And your own, madame ?” said I. 

“Mine has been a happy marriage, 
but I was not acquainted with M. Le- 
fort when I was married to him. The 
first time I ever saw him was on the day 
of rejoicing at the birth of the prince im- 
perial. He was presented to me in the 
Champs-Elysées, but I was engrossed 
with the scene around me and did not 
much observe him. ‘ How did you like 
M. Lefort?’ asked my mother on the 
way home. ‘I do not know: I scarcely 
looked athim.’ ‘ But, my daughter, your 


father has selected him for your husband. 
He will dine with us to-morrow, and un- 
less he is very disagreeable to you—’ 
M. Lefort was a handsome man: he is 
so still, you know, and he was much 


handsomer then. He pleased me, but 
I never spoke ten words to him till after 
we were married, which was just a month 
from the day I first saw him ; and all the 
time we were so busy, my mother and I, 
with preparations for the wedding that I 
had not a moment to think. He sent 
me the most beautiful flowers every day, 
and for my corbeille de mariage he gave 
me diamonds and an India shawl which 
cost five thousand francs. He was ina 
state to commit follies then,”’ said ma- 
dame with a little sigh. “I was bewil- 
dered with all this new splendor, for 
French girls are always dressed in the 
simplest way—not at all as in your coun- 
try, Where miss has everything as hand- 
some as mamma—and they never go into 
the street without a chaperone. I was 
full of life and longed for excitement: 
my mother was an invalid and went out 
very seldom, so that marriage was like 
an open door to freedom.” 

“But I do not see how you dared.” 

“Oh, as to that, I was thoughtless 
enofigh, and besides I never expected 
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good to me: by and by we had our lit- 
tle Clarice, we fell in love with each 
other by degrees, and we have been 
very happy. I think marriages are as 
happy in France as anywhere else. I 
helped to make three last winter, and 
they have all been happy.” 

“Do tell me about them,” said I. 

“With the greatest pleasure, this eve- 
ning after dinner.” 

“The girls will like to hear the story 
too,” said I. (The girls were four charm- 
ing specimens of American young wo- 
manhood who were under my care tem- 
porarily.) 

Accordingly, when the lamps were 
lighted (for there is no gas in French 
parlors) we drew our chairs around the 
table to hear the story of the three mar- 
riages. 

“You remember,” began madame, 
“the fat colonel who dined with us last 
Sunday? His wife is my cousin, and a 
year ago she was not Madame de Cour- 
celles.” 

“But the little boy ?”’ said Alice with a 
naive surprise in her blue eyes. 

“Oh, the colonel was a widower,” said 
madame, laughing. ‘My cousin lived 
with her father in a country town. She 
was the youngest child. Her mother had 
been dead many years ; her brothers and 
sisters were married; she had been ask- 
ed in marriage, but she did not like to 
leave her father, and he would have 
been so desolate without her that he had 
not the heart to urge it. My uncle died 
about two years ago: his property was 
divided among his children. Pauline 
had a moderate income, which would not 
permit her to live in the style to which 
she was accustomed. She wrote me a 
very sad letter, lamenting her father’s 
death and her own loneliness and deso- 
lation. She asked meto find her a room 
and board in Paris, in a convent or in 
some quiet family, I wrote that I would 
do all I could for her. ‘But, my dear 
cousin,’ I added, ‘why do you not think 
of marriage? It will be very disagree- 
able to you, who have so long been the 
mistress of a handsome establishment, to 
live in the way you propose. Seriously, 
marriage is the only solution of all your 
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perplexities.’ I had not long to wait for 
a reply. Pauline wrote that she would 
willingly marry, but she was now thirty- 
six years old, her dowry was not exces- 
sive, and she feared it would be impossi- 
ble to make an advantageous marriage. 
‘ Difficult,’ I wrote in reply, ‘but not im- 
possible. Come to Paris, make me a lit- 
tle visit, and we will see.’ Now I had in 
mind my friend Colonel de Courcelles, 


whose wife had been dead about a year. 


andahalf. He oftencameto see me, and 
always bewailed his loneliness and the 
unhappy condition of his children (he 
had but two, a girl and boy) without 
a mother. It occurred to me that two 
sorrows rightly mingled might make one 
joy; and the next time he called and 
entered on his usual monologue I inter- 
polated the question, ‘Why don’t you 
marry again, colonel? It is the only 
thing that can make you forget your sor- 
rows.’ ‘I know it,’ said he, ‘ but there is 
nolady.’ ‘Pardonme,colonel. Ihavea 
cousin who is just my age. She has re- 
cently lost her father: she has a dowry 
of fifty thousand francs, and she is com- 


ing to spend a few weeks with me.’ ‘I 
shall be delighted to meet your charming 
cousin, madame.’ 
“In due time Pauline arrived. After 
the first greeting and condolences were 
over, I said, ‘Pauline, I think I have 
found a husband for you—Colonel de 


Courcelles. I have been acquainted 
with him many years: he has a fine po- 
sition, and he was very indulgent to his 
wife : she was very happy with him. He 
will dine with us on Sunday, and you 
will have an opportunity to see him. I 
have said nothing to him about it: you 
may feel completely at your ease.’”’ 
(My American readers, who have been 
brought up, I hope, with a strict regard 
for truth, will doubtless be shocked at 
madame’s want of veracity.“ I was not 
sorry to see my young Bostonians ex- 
change a glance of surprise, which ma- 
dame did not observe, and would not 
have understood if she had observed it. 
Frenchmen appear to regard a lie asa 
thing innocent in itself—one which may 
be even highly meritorious, and which 
becomes criminal only under certain cir- 
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cumstances, deriving its moral character 
entirely from the motives that prompt it.) 

“On Sunday the colonel came. Cla- 
rice was at school then, and there were 
only four of us—M. Lefort and I, my 
cousin and the colonel, who sat opposite 
her. They looked at each other furtively 
from time to time, and when their eyes 
met dropped them instantly on their 
plates in the most comical manner. 
Dinner over, I took my cousin aside: 
‘What do you think of him?’ ‘He is 
too fat,’ said Pauline. ‘Fat? You think 
so? The idea!’ ‘Oh, madame, how 
could you? He is immense!’ said my 
innocent Pauline, with a look of distress. 
‘Only consider what a fine position he 
has,’ said I, ‘and such an excellent man! 
If you could only see how well he looks on 
horseback at the head of his regiment!’ 

“Later in the evening I had an oppoi- 
tunity to speak to the colonel. ‘Well? 
said I, interrogatively. ‘Madame, your 
cousin is charming, but she is rather too 
tall.’ The huge colonel had a giant’s 
penchant for little women. ‘ There is no 
occasion for you to go any further,’ said 
I. ‘I have not mentioned it to my cou- 
sin, of course.’ ‘ I should like to call to- 
morrow,’ said he. 

“In six weeks Pauline was Madame 
de Courcelles, but up to the wedding-day 
she continued to say piteously, ‘If he 
were only not so fat!” 

“That is not romantic at all,’ said 
Emily. 

“But they are very happy,” said ma- 
dame. 

“Doesn't she think he is too fat now ?”” 
asked Belle. 

“I dare say she would be very indig- 
nant if you were to say so,” laughed 
madame. 

“‘Now for marriage Number 2,” said 
Helen. 

‘A short time before my cousin’s mar- 
riage,” continued madame, “my friend, 
M. Auber, called on me. ‘That is a 
strange idea of yours, to marry your 
cousin to that great fat colonel,’ said he. 
‘I have a friend who would suit her 
much better, I am sure.’ ‘It is rather 
late for that now: she is to be married 
in ten days.’ ‘How vexatious!’ said M. 
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Auber. ‘But, monsieur, I have a sister- 
in-law, a young widow, several years 
younger and far handsomer than my 
cousin. Your friend might be pleased 
with her.’ ‘I wish I could see her.’ 
‘Nothing easier. Dine with us the day 
after to-morrow, you and Madame Au- 
ber, and I will invite Julie to meet you.’ 
My sister is really very beautiful, and M. 
Auber could not restrain his admiration : 
‘Oh, madame, she is adorable! If my 
friend can please her, he is a man to be 
envied. Let me see: to-day is Tuesday. 
Well, Thursday, if you and your sister 
and M. Lefort will dine with us, my 
friend will be there.’ 

“Thursday came, the dinner and the 
guests. I had told my sister what was 
in contemplation, and we were naturally 
a little curious to see M. Vernon. He 
was a good-looking man, about fifty 
years of age. 

““Oh, madame, wasn’t he bald?” ask- 
ed Alice. 

“Well, he was a little, on the top of 
his head.” 

“T hate bald men. 
she ?” 

“A little under thirty.” 

“T should not think she would have 
married him if she was so beautiful.” 

“Well, my dear, he had a fine social 
position and a large fortune, hétel in 
Paris, house in the country, elegant car- 
riage, and servants in livery. It was a 
great temptation, and then she was not 
very young, you know. Well, dinner 
was over, and we had returned to the 
parlor. M. Auber seemed restless and 
fidgety, for he is of a very impatient 
temperament. ‘Madame Lefort,’ said 
he, rising, ‘I should like to show you a 
painting by Paul Delaroche in the next 
room.’ I had seen the painting hun- 
dreds of times, but I followed without a 
word. ‘Vernon, wouldn't you like to 
see it too? said M. Auber. No sooner 
was the door closed than he asked in 
his eager way, ‘Well, madame, what 
does your sister think of my friend?’ 
‘But, monsieur, how should I know? I 
have not had an opportunity to speak to 
her. Besides, it would be more suitable 
to know M. Vernon’s impression first.’ 


How old was 
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‘Oh, I saw that in an instant,’ said M. 
Auber. ‘There is no need of asking 
him. He is enchanted.’ ‘Truly, she is 
the most beautiful creature I ever saw,’ 
said M. Vernon. ‘Far too young and 
lovely for me, I am afraid.’ ‘That re- 
mains to be seen,’ said his friend. ‘Ask 
her, madame—just as well now as any 
time.’ ‘But M. Vernon must go away.’ 
‘Certainly, madame;’ and he opened 
the door into the parlor. ‘Come, then, 
Julie, don’t you wish to see this beautiful 
painting? Have you no taste for the 
arts?? She came. ‘M. Auber wishes 
to know how you are pleased with his 
friend.’ ‘He is very well,’ said she cool- 
ly— rather old.’ ‘Oh, madame, is that 
all you can say for one of the best 
matches in France? ‘I do not know 
that I have any objection,’ she added. 
‘Then, madame, we will consider the 
affair settled.’ 

“Early the next morning M. Vernon 
called to ask my husband to accompany 
him to the house of Julie’s mother, and 
after the usual compliments of presenta- 
tion he immediately asked the hand of 
her daughter. In three weeks I had the 
pleasure of being present at the wed: 
ding.” 

“Oh, how dreadful !”’ cried the girls in 
a chorus. ‘No love-making!” ‘No 
walks by moonlight!” “So prosaic!” 
“Everything hurried up so, just like a 
parcel of goods bought and delivered.” 

“Why, how long are betrothals in 
your country ?” asked madame. 

“Two or three years generally. Sel- 
dom less than one year when the parties 
are young.” 

“I should have changed my mind 
three or four times ina year,” said M. 
Lefort, looking up from the book which 
he had been reading all the time, ap- 
parently. 

“And I mine five times,” said ma- 
dame. “How, then? Are not such 
long engagements often broken?” she 
inquired. 

“Oh, never!” said Belle with fervor. 

“But, my dear child,” interrupted I, 
“TI am afraid you are mistaken there: 
I have known a great many broken in 
my time.” 
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“And do these young lovers see each 
other often during this long interval ?” 

“Very often, madame, if they happen 
to live near each other.” . 

“But always in the presence of the 
young lady’s mother, I suppose ?”’ 

“No: it is very common for a young 
lady to receive her betrothed alone.” 

“Oh, shocking !”” and madame looked 
rigid with astonishment. ‘ Butif the en- 
gagement were broken, she would never 
find a husband after such an intimacy ?” 

“That would make no difference,” I 
rejoined, ‘‘ unless a girl were engaged six 
or seven years, and the man broke his 
engagement then, as sometimes hap- 
pens. She would have lost her fresh 
young beauty, and her heart might be 
so set on the faithless lover that no other 
could ever take his place.” 

“Ah,” said madame, “our young girls 
are at least saved from all pains of the 
heart.” 

“And they are kept from indecorous 
flirting and manceuvres to attract atten- 
tion too,” said I, with a glance at my 
young Americans—not that they needed 


the hint particularly, however. 
“They flirt enough afterward,” said 


Belle spiritedly. ‘* Don’t you remember 
that odious Madame T., with her yellow 
curls, and the young officer at the Grand 
Hotel? I never saw any such flirting in 
America.” 

“Don’t talk, girls,” said Emily. “I 
want to hear about the third marriage.” 

“Well,” resumed madame, “I felt a 
good deal of complacency in my success, 
and it formed a subject of conversation at 
my next reception. ‘I am disgusted,’ 
said Madame Belval. ‘I have been try- 
ing all winter to bring about a marriage 
between two of my friends, and it has 
failed at last. I will never try again if I 
live a thousand years.’ ‘Iam ready to 
try again to-morrow.’ ‘Pray be so kind 
as to give me some assistance, then,’ said 
Madame C., wife of the minister of 
marine. ‘I am looking for a suitable 
wife for Emile, as I am very desirous 
that he should marry. Young men are 
exposed to so many temptations in 
Paris—actresses and grisettes, and all 
that kind of thing—enough to drive a 
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mother distracted. Emile will be twenty- 
five next month.’”’ 

“T should think he was old enough to 
find a wife for himself,” whispered 
Alice. 

“* His salary is twelve thousand francs, 
which is not bad for a young man, and 
his father will do something more for 
him when he marries.’ ‘I know a girl 
that will suit him exactly, cried Madame 
Belval eagerly, forgetting, like Rip Van 
Winkle, that she had ‘ swore off.’”” (This 
is an interpolation. I am afraid the 
French ladies had not the pleasure of 
being acquainted with Monsieur Van 
Winkle.) “‘The administrator of the 
Lyons Railway has a daughter almost 
nineteen, the most amiable, the most 
lovely, and her father will give her a 
hundred thousand francs.’ ‘ That is very 
reasonable,’ said Madame C. ‘I shall be 
under everlasting obligations to you if 
you will speak to him of ourson.’ ‘With 
the greatest pleasure in the world.’ 

““Madame Belval had an interview 
with the administrator of railways. He 
would make inquiries about the young 
man. The result was satisfactory, and 
in a week the friends of both families, 
including M. Lefort and myself, received 
an invitation to a soirée at Madame Bel- 
val’s, where the two young people would 
meet for the first time. It was very em- 
barrassing for them in the presence of so 
many curious observers. Mademoiselle 
Thérése was lovely, with long fair curls 
and that delicate blond beauty which is 
so rare in France. I pitied the poor 
child, she was so distressed at the thought 
ot being on exhibition, as it were, and 
looked pale and then flushed alter- 
nately.” ; 

“Tam glad J am nota French girl,” 
said Helen.” 

“And the young man was scarcely 
less agitated. They hardly dared to 
look at each other, and were as silent as 
deaf-mutes the whole evening. The next 
day his father made a formal demand of 
M. Thouvel for the hand of his daugh- 
ter.” 

“His father! and the young man had 
nothing to do with it ?” exclaimed Belle 
amazed. 
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“Marriages are always arranged by 
the parents with us,’’ said madame. 
““M. Thouvel gave an affirmative an- 
swer, and the marriage took place short- 
ly after, as is usual in France.” 


“And shall you be married in that way, 
Clarice?” asked Alice compassionately 
of madame’s pretty young daughter. 

“Howelse? I am not going to Amer- 
ica.” Mary E. BLAIR. 
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CHITCHAT FROM NEW YORK. 


A PALL of sadness has till quite lately 
hung over the city. One might al- 
most have said, ‘‘In every house there is 
one dead.” And so we have said, for in 
every house, almost, there was a dead 
reputation. No other financial revul- 
sion that we have experienced has re- 
vealed so much guilt and shame. Sons 
have lost the fortunes of mothers and 
sisters ; husbands have wrecked the hap- 
piness of wives and children, wives have 
deserted their husbands; and stories so 
ghastly that they cannot but be true have 
formed the staple of conversation. No 
one could complain if the suffering 
stopped with those excessively dissi- 
pated men and women who are and have 
been called our fashionable society, for 
there has been for ten years a grow- 
ing license of behavior amongst them, 
which recalled Aretino and his descrip- 
tion of Venice in the days of Titian. But 
suffering has not stopped with them. 
They but “point a moral and adorn a 
tale,” while many a quiet mother in some 
side street, a “ bird of sober plumage and 
soft cooing note,” ties on her boy’s cap 
with trembling fingers and tells him that 
he must study hard, for she does not 
know how long she can send him to 
school. 

Even the starry Nilsson was at length 
reached by the “times.” A few weeks 
ago, it is said, she refused on Friday to 
sing again unless paid in full. Strakosch 
offered her his note, which she refused, 
saying she would prefer some d/ank pa- 
per, as she might use that. He paid her 
on the following Monday, and she sang, 





afterward paying the chorus herself, 
which is the finest note yet of the Swe- 
dish Nightingale. 

Tamberlik has been seen in society 
somewhat here. He is a man of very 
fine manners, and with his grand Euro- 
pean fame he is very much disgusted at 
being with a second-rate troupe, posted 
from one theatre to another. He looks 
like an old Brighton beau of the time 
of George IV., and has many anecdotes 
of his time and class. His voice is still 
phenomenal, and he takes the ut de 
pottrine better than that young stage- 
driver Wachtel did, and is also a very 
fine old-fashioned artist, which Wachtel 
was not. It is whispered that Mrs. Charles 
Moulton will give some parlor concerts 
in New York this winter, if her fine 
voice is not too much injured by our in- 
famous climate. 

Sunday, November 15th, was a glori- 
ous day, the last of our autumnal splen- 
dor, and as that glittering serpent the 
promenade in Fifth avenue swept its 
splendid length along for three miles 
unbroken, I said to my companion, 
“One brilliant moment at least: how 
well the women dress!” ‘“Yes,’’ said 
he: “what do American women care 
what happens to the men?” I fear he 
had reason, for American women have 
been so pampered that they cannot soon 
learn to succumb to circumstances. ‘I 
am so glad my French trunk got in 
before the panic!’’ said a reflecting wo- 
man the other day. How George Eliot 
would have served up such a Rosamond 
Vincy! We do not know how many 
French trunks did of get in. 
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What is hit is history, 
What is missed is mystery. 

At the brilliant weddings I see no dim- 
inution of beautiful wedding-gifts. The 
last thing an American loses is his gene- 
rosity. Tiffany sends up the silver, and 
then, as soon as the wedding is over, it 
is sent back again to be stored in his 
spacious cellars, every one is so afraid 
of burglars. In view of hard times some 
wag has proposed that Tiffany should 
hire out the silver on these occasions. 
If we have a bread-riot or a revolution, 
I suspect Tiffany’s will be the first place 
attacked. 

The failure of the person who built our 
beautiful new Windsor Hotel has caused 
much talk about hotels and prices and 
bills of fare. The Wirdsor is simply a 
royal palace. Rosewood is inlaid with 
satinwood, that again with black walnut, 
and so on. The hangings are of crim- 
son, blue and purple velvet; the carpets 
of three-ply velvet; the walls are fres- 
coed, and the whole thing is built for a 
very sovereign people. The dirty trav- 
eler from five days and nights’ travel 


on the railway is ushered into a finer 
room than he will see in Buckingham 


Palace. How absurd! What does he 
want but a clear large space, a wash- 
bowl, a bath-tub and plenty of water, a 
good bed and an excellent breakfast? I 
do not deny that luxurious women need 
and demand a little more if they go 
there to live for the year round, and if 
they can pay for it; but it was natural 
that such an over-estimate of the needs 
of the public should come to grief. The 
prices for a gentleman and his wife, two 
bed-rooms and a parlor, were two hun- 
dred dollars a week. They have come 
down, as has almost everything and 
everybody in New York, and.I believe 
one could drag out a miserable frontier- 
outpost existence there, with purple and 
fine linen, and four meals a day of the 
most delicious French cookery, for one 
hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

I wish we had your Philadelphia art- 
critic here to describe the collection of 
pictures owned by Mr. Wolfe in the Fifth 
avenue. He has Bougereau’s last and 
most splendid work, a satyr pushed into 
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the water by nymphs—the most charm- 
ing thing in modern art. The flesh-tints, 
the drawing, the dark cool atmosphere 
of the wood, all are delicious. He has 
twenty or thirty more gems, while d7zc-a- 
érac, ancient armor, metal plates, old 
bellows five feet high, Lucrezia Borgia 
cabinets, old china and beautiful clocks 
of the Regency, make this house a study 
for the art-student. Eastlake’s Ants on 
Household Taste and A History of the 
Gothic Revival have had great influence 
on this pursuit of internal beauty which 
we all seek to ferret out of the Past. 

Should you go to Bellevue Hospital 
some day you would see a sight to do 
you good—some beautiful, young and 
intelligent women of the highest social 
standing working there to reform abuses, 
whitewashing the walls (but not the offi- 
cials), nursing the sick with tenderness 
and discretion, soothing the dying “with 
a pale cheek, but yet a brow inspired,” 
and in every way becoming Florence 
Nightingales in their own city. They 
have got possession of the doctors, have 
turned out Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney, 
are throwing light in dark places, and let- 
ting Heaven's own breezes blow through 
the stagnant wards. It is the “tenth 
wave” of reform, of goodness, of mercy, 
which comes to sweep away the corrup- 
tions and the follies of a great city. As 
I see one of these bending over a poor 
sick boy who has no other friend, I kiss 
her shadow on the wall. This splendid 
work for women, a visiting committee of 
ladies to the public institutions of charity, 
was organized about three years ago by 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler. She, with her 
efficient friends, Mrs. D’Orémieulx and 
Mrs. Hobson, has instituted a school for 
training nurses, which is doing admi- 
rably, so that in a few months the sick 
stranger who arrives in New York can 
send to this institution and get a trained, 
experienced and honest nurse—one of 
the most impossible persons to find here- 
tofore. 

I heard when in England a good story 
of Florence Nightingale which perhaps 
has not been told here. She took to the 
Crimea a perfect dragon of a maid, of 
mature years, whose duty it was to ‘keep 
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all vexatious intruders away ;” so, when 
one day a very shabby-looking elderly 
man called at Miss Nightingale’s tent, 
the maid refused him entrance. ‘Very 
well,” said the caller: “my name is 
Raglan. Perhaps she will see me.” 
The maid went inside, but presuming 
that he was a man who wanted help, 
and finding Miss Nightingale was asleep, 
she returned and dismissed him on her 
own account, saying her mistress could 
see nobody. When Miss Nightingale 
awoke she said, “ Well, Abigail, dny one 
been here?’ “Yes, miss, a very poor 
man who said his name was Ragman; 
and he looked it.” ‘Oh, Abigail! Abi- 
gail!’ said Miss Nightingale in distress, 
“you have dismissed the commander-in- 
chief!” 

I have returned from such a resplen- 
dent wedding that I begin to fear I 
have drawn too gloomy a picture of our 
financial situation. Such flowers, such 
avenues of calla lilies—those delicate 
types of luxury—such a beautiful bride, 
such well-dressed lovely women, such 
prosperous-looking men, such music, 
and such gorgeous presents, that my 
dismay is rebuked. ‘There still is 
France,” as the duc d’Aumale said to 
Bazaine. There are some splendid 
and untouched fortunes: we still have 
oceans of terrapin soup, and croquettes 
nearly equal to Augustine’s. The volatile 
New York temperament is not entirely 
quenched. 

I began in a deep despondency: I 
close in better spirits. Both are justi- 
fied: yesterday the city wept; to-day it 
laughs. MARGARET CLAYSON. 


PHILIP GULLETON: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

[THE peculiarity of the following tale 
is, that it can easily be written on a postal 
card. } 

CHAPTER I. Many years ago in the 
west of England there resided a wealthy 
old squire, whom Fortune had blessed 
with three daughters—Ann, Mary and 
Janet. Ann, the eldest, was tall and 
fair; Mary had black eyes and was very 
lovely; while Janet loved nothing so 
much as her book. They lived in a 
rambling ‘old house with quaint gables 





and heavy oak wainscots, far away from 
neighbors, and— 

Cuap. II. The scene now changes to 
Canada. Arthur had cut down a part 
of the forest, and built a decent log-cabin 
as a Shelter for his wife and babe. The 
bracing air agreed with them all, and 
they were happy. Still there would 
come at times the inevitable longing 
for beautiful Runnymede. At such mo- 
ments Arthur would fill his pipe with 
strong tobacco, which— 

Cuap. III. But it is time to return to 
Mr. Fox. We left him, you will remem- 
ber, dear reader, standing in the door- 
way of his office, gazing with longing 
eyes up the road. Suffice it to say, after 
he got through he went in and shut the 
door. But— 

Cuap. IV. Deep in the gloomy re- 
cesses of the Black Forest two peasants 
were trudging along contentedly enough 
just before sunset. Neither spoke a word. 
Inasmuch as neither spoke a word, noth- 
ing whatever was said. Consequently— 

Cuap. V. And so Alfred Davenport 
bade adieu to his friend and tripped 
lightly down the steps. He tripped 
lightly into a Madison avenue stage. 
Nor was it an unusual trip, although 
Blanche— 

Cuap. VI. The conspirators had done 
the deed. The glittering steel had de- 
scended in rapid and fatal strokes. Old 
Stubbles lay dead in his harness-shop. 
Dark and stormy was the night. Nota 
soul was stirring in the streets. The 
wind moaned, then shrieked in fitful 
gusts, while the signs creaked on the 
rusty irons. This was all. The assas- 
sins had fled. 

But the will ? 

Ay, the will! 

Ask Boucicault. 

Cuap. VII. “Says she won’t marry 
him, eh?” and Dr. Roughshod shook 
his head like a man whom it was dan- 
gerous to contradict. ‘We shall see, we 
shall see.” Julia sat a while unmoved. 
Then she ‘cried. She did not speak. 
Simply cried. Then she got up and 
left the apartment. 

Then the doctor got up, and 4e left the 
apartment. 
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Then there was no one there—only 
the apaitment. 
Suddenly— 
CuapP. VIII. But what of Philip Gul- 
leton ? 
I confess I do not know. 
SARSFIELD YOUNG. 


HOW TO COOK A GOOSE. 

AMONG our many readers there may 
be a few who are willing to take the 
trouble to make a right royal dish of 
a fowl which is very commonly de- 
spised as unfit for the table. For their 
benefit we offer the following recipe, 
derived from a chef de cuisine who is a 
graduate in the schools of Paris and St. 
Petersburg. Select a young and healthy 
goose, well grown and in his first feath- 
ers. Feed him for one week on well- 
cooked cornmeal dough or stiff mush, 
and give him the free run of the yard, 
with its sweet grass and abundant fresh 
water, to keep his liver in order, for you 
are not contemplating a fa/é. Then for 
two weeks feed on thoroughly boiled 
rice. If chopped celery or parsley be 
mixed with the rice, so much the better, 
but the rice alone will answer. 

Our bird is now ready for the knife. 
Knock him on the head, and cut his 
throat tenderly, being careful to let him 
bleed freely. Draw him without remov- 
ing the feathers. Then, in place of the 
intestines, insert a large herring (Labra- 
dor preferred), wrap him in several folds 
of old linen or cotton cloth and bury 
him for five days under at least three 
feet of good clean clay soil. At the ex- 
piration of the five days exhume him, 
remove the herring and throw it as far 
as the strength of your arm will enable 
you to send it, or, better still, bury it 
from five to seven feet out of sight and 
‘smell of yourself and neighbors. 

Next pick your goose, singe him, wash 
him in many waters and wipe perfect- 
ly dry. Put him then into a kettle, 
cover him (barely) with cold salt wa- 
ter, and let him boil gently for an hour 
or an hour and a quarter. While the 
boiling is in process prepare the dress- 
ing as follows: Take of best pippins 
(other apples will serve, though not so 





well) a sufficient quantity, peel and core 
them, stick a few cloves into each, and 
place a small flake of mace’ in each 
core. When the goose has been suffi- 
ciently boiled—and of this the cook 
must judge by inspection—take it from 
the pot, drain carefully and fill with the 
prepared apples, the liquor in which it 
was boiled being in the mean time con- 
centrated as rapidly as possible to about 
one-fourth of the original quantity. Lay 
the goose in an old-fashioned oval Dutch 
oven, placing more apples around and 
over it, pour on the liquor, cover closely, 
and apply a gentle fire of clear live coals 
over, under and around the oven for 
from four to six hours, according to the 
size of the goose, and until it is thorough- 
ly done. 

When done, dish, and invite a set 
of really good fellows to help you eat 
your goose. It will be a kingly feast. 
Allow three pounds to the man, but if 
your guests are men of taste and capa- 
city, you may allow four pounds to the 
man without fear of the goose proving 
too much for their digestion—provided 
always that the wine is what it should be. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 

AFTER Paris, probably no city in the 
Old World has during the past quarter 
of a century undergone more extensive 
changes and improvements than London. 
Snow Hill and Holborn Hill are now of 
the past, for they have been superseded 
by a huge viaduct, and you now travel 
on level ground from the summit of the 
one to the summit of the other. Then 
there is the Thames embankment, the 
greatest improvement of all, which, with 
the gardens laid out alongside of it, re- 
covered from what was slime and marsh, 
have added a wonderful charm to the 
banks of the now clear river, purified 
within the same period, sending up the 
value of property in an amazing degree. 

Keeping along the embankment, a 
splendid road with trees planted on both 
sides, you reach Westminster, where also 
the hand of improvement has been clear- 
ing away unsightly buildings around the 
old Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, 
and giving space to see them-to advan- 
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tage. Proceeding in a straight line from 
the splendid new Westminster Bridge, 
you pass through Great George street 
into St. James’s Park, and thence, if you 
are on foot, up Constitution Hill into 
Hyde Park; while if you are driving you 
have instead only to go up Grosvenor 
Place, whose old, mean brick houses 
have now been replaced by some of the 
finest in the world. 

In the city, too, improvement has been 
and is very active. A splendid street, 
Cannon street, has been constructed to 
connect the south-east end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard with London Bridge, whilst 
from the south-west corner of the church- 
yard runs a fine new street down to the 
Thames, close to Blackfriar’s Bridge, at 
a point where there is a station of the 
Underground Railroad, which has rami- 
fications throughout the metropolis and 
its suburbs. This street is a great relief 
to the traffic of the Strand and Ludgate 
Hill. 

And now great things are to be done in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The ponderous 
iron railings which guarded the cathedral 
are to be removed, and a large part of 
the space thus gained thrown into the 
roadway at the west end; and it is sug- 
gested that the space at the other end, 
opposite St. Paul’s School, shall be con- 
verted into a cheerful garden, instead of 
remaining the gloomy paved section it 
now is. 

The New Courts of Law also are at 
length, after a delay which would have 
done credit to that legal Fabius, Lord 
Eldon, to be commenced at the spot 
selected for them, close to Temple Bar; 
and we read that “the visitor to the Tem- 
ple Gardens, who remembers the unsight- 
ly paling which has long flanked the 
southern terrace facing the embankment, 
will note with pleasure that in place of 
that flat deformity now stands—for it is 
rapidly approaching completion—a hand- 
some wall of solid masonry, high enough 
to secure privacy to the peripatetic and 
contemplative Bencher, while not too 
high to shut out the river or the embank- 
ment.” Leaving the Temple for Lincoln’s 
Inn, we find the reformer’s hand busy in 
the work of pulling down and building 





up. “Old Square” is coming down block 
by block, number by number, and no 
sooner has one dingy, mouldy pile dis- 
appeared, than on its ruins there stands 
a smart modern edifice, harmonizing in 
style with the Inn Hall and Library, 
wherein the equity barrister of the future 
(assuming that he is to exist after October, 
1874) will rejoice in pleasant, airy cham- 
bers, recalling his college ‘‘ rooms,” and 
contrasting delightfully with the gloomy 
dens which seem to have been imme- 
morially associated with the Court of 
Chancery. 

Last, but by no means least amongst 
the improvements in this last quarter of 
a century, let us mention an admirable 
and gigantic system of drainage, with a 
consequent reduction of the death-rate 
to twenty-three in the thousand, against 
thirty-one in the thousand in New York. 


NOTES. 

SoME of our readers may remember 
the charming fable of La Fontaine, call- 
ed “Le Vieillard et les Trois Jouven- 
ceaux,” beginning, “ Un octogénaire plan- 
tait,”’ etc. A skillful artist has made of 
this subject a striking picture, whose po- 
litical point, combined with its intrinsic 
merit, has attracted all Paris to see it. 
It will be remembered that three youths, 
on discovering an octogenarian engaged 
in planting, asked him what he meant— 
insisting that he must be in his dotage 
to expect to gather the fruit of ‘his labor, 
unless he should live to the age of one 
of the patriarchs. “Why burden your 
life with cares for a future not made for 
you? Think only of your past errors, 
and quit far-reaching hopes and vast cal- 
culations, which belong only to us.” 
The happiness of the artist’s application 
of the fable so familiar to Frenchmen 
will be apparent when we say that M. 
Thiers is the husbandman, just about to 
plant a tree—the tree of the republic. 
He leans on his spade, and with an ex- 
pression full of vivacity replies to the 
younger men, who are the count de 
Chambord, the count of Paris and the 
prince imperial. But if there is a happy 
turn in the phrases which they are sup- 
posed to address to him, there is still more 
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in the old man’s answer, as the fable re- 
cords it. ‘Zout établissement vient tard, 
et dure peu,” he says, adding that his 
grandchildren for generations will enjoy 
the shade he has planted. Shall a man 
be told not to devote himself to the 
good of others in planting institutions 
because he himself cannot enjoy them ? 
On the contrary, he tastes the fruit of his 
labors by anticipation. ‘“‘ Besides,”’ says 
the old husbandman, firing up, “I may 
yet outlive all three of you, and many a 
day watch the sunshine on your tomb- 
stones.” The fable then does poetic 
justice to its subject by showing how 
every one of the three presumptuous 
youths did die by strange casualties be- 
fore the old man, who “grava sur leur 
marbre ce que je viens de raconter.” It 
is not strange to learn that this felicitous 
use of a well-known nursery story has 
had a great success. ‘I saw it,” a cor- 
respondent writes us, “or rather got a 
glimpse of it, for the crowd around the 
picture was too great for me to get very 
near. The face of M. Thiers was full 
of expression. Behind him is M. Gam- 
betta, also in a peasant’s costume, and 
holding a watering-pot. The latter's 
figure is well drawn, resembling one 
of those handsome harvesters that Leo- 
pold Robert could paint so effectively. 
The count de Chambord is represented 
in a medizval costume, completely 
white, with a white derref surmounted 
by a great white plume: you might call 
him the personification of one of his 
own Bourbon lilies. The count of Paris 
is calm and indifferent. The prince im- 
perial smiles.” Our correspondent adds 
that it will be easy to understand the 
sensation produced by the picture, and 
that it certainly merited all the attention 
shown it by the public. 


THERE is a story told of Rossini which 
may not possibly be the less authentic 
from its failure to become incorporated 
among the many anecdotes collected in 
the formal biography of the maestro. 
One day an organ-grinder, making his 


rounds, stopped before Rossini’s door, - 


and began executing “Di tanti palpiti” 
on his instrument in that excruciating 





way which has caused Holmes to de- 
scribe street-organists as “crusaders sent 
from some infernal clime to lop the ears 
of sentiment and dock the tail of rhyme.” 
Pretty soon a voice called out to the mu- 
sician, “Quicker! quicker!’ The per- 
former only stared. ‘Quicker, I say: 
it’s allegro.” The organist professed 
his inability to secure these refinements, 


when the impatient Rossini—for he it . 


was—seized the handle and turned it 
to the right measure. “Thank you for 
the lesson,” said the organ-grinder. The 
next morning the pupil reappeared, and 
played with so much spirit that a voice 
from the house cried “Bravo!” while a 
louis rattled on the pavement. This is 
perhaps the oddest bit of instruction ever 
said to have been given by Rossini. 


WE believe it is the Zvénement that 
must be credited with a certain curious 
study in statistics which does more honor 
to its love of disseminating knowledge 
than to its gallantry, though it should 
be observed that the French journalist 
adroitly foists his calculation upon an 
“English savant,” in order, doubtless, 
to give his story a greater appearance 
of probability with the Paris public. An 
English savant, then, says the Evéne- 
ment, has lately calculated that a man 
talks, on an average, three hours a day, 
at the rate of about twenty-nine octavo 
pages per hour. This would make eighty- 
seven such pages a day, or about six 
hundred pages a week—in short, fifty- 
two bulky volumes every year. With 
what curious details does the modern 
science of statistics abound! “Can you 
tell me, sir,” inquired a lout, with singu- 
lar disrespect for the sex to which we 
owe our mothers, “if your calculation is 
equally applicable to women?” “Yes,” 
coldly replies the British professor, “‘ but 
in that case multiply by ten.” 


THE Gentleman's Magazine for 1784 
contains a little item relative to William 
Pitt which we do not recollect to have 
seen either in Lord Stanhope’s memoir 
of him or elsewhere. ‘‘ About the mid- 
dle of the month’’ (September) “the 
chancellor of the exchequer, after mis- 
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taking his road from Edgecombe to Wim- 
bledon, was mistaken for a smuggler, 
and fired at by a farmer at whose house 
he called to inquire hisway. Providen- 
tially, he received no harm.” Had this 
circumstance occurred on the Kentish 
sea-board at the same period, the farmer's 
apprehensions would seem accountable 


enough, but why a smuggler should be 
expected in a suburb of London far 
above London Bridge seems rather in- 
explicable. Pitt had a villa at Putney 
Wimbledon, where he died. What a 
difference the stray shot of that “funky” 
farmer might have made in the history 





of Europe ! 





LITERATURE 


Recent Music and Musicians, as described in 
the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignatz 
Moscheles. Edited by his wife, and adapted 
from the original German by A. D. Cole- 
ridge. New York: H. Holt & Co. 


It is not a long while since the death of 
Moscheles. He was, if we except the ex- 
treme tendencies of some of the so-called 
musicians of the future, in full sympathy 
with the art of to-day, yet so brief is the 
history of modern music that this one life- 
time seems to have included the greater por- 
tion of it. We speak of Beethoven as one 
of the old masters, and when Salieri or Al- 
brechtsberger is mentioned we are wont to 
think of very remote times. Yet the last- 
named two were teachers of Moscheles, and 
the first was his friend. Mozart and Haydn 
were but a generation earlier, and Bach, one 
of the oldest as well as the greatest of those 
whose works are still honored, wrote during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
few names to whom all do reverence are of 
so recent a date that it would seem vain to 
class any of them as immortals. Why music 
should, as Heine says, prove to be “ the last 
word of art,’’ affords a fine field for esthetic 
inquiry. Certain it is that its development 
has been comparatively recent and wonder- 
fully rapid. 

An executant of distinguished ability, a 
composer of more than ordinary taste and 
learning, Moscheles became at an early age 
a favored member of the art-circles of Vienna, 
and during his long residence in London he 
was often the counselor as well as the friend of’ 
the musical celebrities who successively visited 
that capital. His career, both artistic and 
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social, was evidently a happy one, for he 
seems to have combined an earnest devotion 
to his art with charming personal manners 
and a thoroughly lovable character. His 
journeys were ovations, and, whether at 
home or abroad, he seems always to have 
been fortunate enough to meet with and en- 
dear himself not only to composers and vir- 
tuosos, but to many persons of high distinc- 
tion in other walks of art. Thus we have 
glimpses of Humboldt and Scott, of Horace 
Vernet and Heinrich Heine, amid those of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, and 
those of Malibran, Sontag and Jenny Lind. 
Of his intercourse with the Mendelssohns the 
diary and correspondence afford much wel- 
come information, and the passages referring 
to the death of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
are eloquent in their affecting simplicity. 

To those who are curious as to the musi- 
cians of this century we cannot suggest a 
more satisfactory gossiping book than this, in 
which figure the names of many who are still 
famous, as well as others who have long been 
forgotten, or who, at best, have been embalmed 
in musical lexicons and thus snatched from 
oblivion. 


The English Gypsies and their Language. 
By Charles Godfrey Leland. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 

Scholarship, wrapped in a mantle of bur: 
lesque too thin to conceal it, was betrayed in 
“Hans Breitmann.” Only a philologist as 
accomplished as he was witty could have 
written that carnival work of outrageous 
masquerade. In the present book Mr. Le- 
land betrays more of the pure scholar, with- 
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out |_sing his omnipresent sense of fun. His 
knowledge of the many languages upon which 
the Gypsy tongue has been supposed to be 
based appears to be amply sufficient for his 
studies; and his tact in “drawing out” the 
difficult human subjects who were his teach- 
ers cannot be too highly praised and envied. 
Gypsies in camp and gypsies on the road, gyp- 
sies vagrant m town and gypsies comfortable in 
cottages, were the professors from whom he 
gained his knowledge. The varieties of the 
genus were endless, and Mr. Leland’s know- 
ledge of Rommany was the password which 
enabled him to enter every door as a friend. 
Some of his hosts were aristocrats, pretending 
to be anything but gypsies, and fooling the 
outer world and unwelcome visitors, while 
they gave their real thoughts and opinions to 
their confidential guest. Mr. Leland speaks 
of gypsies rich, cultured and prosperous, 
moving about unknown to us in the social 
and commercial world. The president of 


his college, however, the chief authority for 
the much that he has learned in linguistics, 
was a less formal character, a charming old 
vagabond whom the author trained to speak 
and translate slowly and suitably for dictation. 
This jolly pedagogue, rolling into a friendly 
studio to give his lessons, and playing there 


with a little pet fetich in the shape of a carved 
bear, is the hero of the book, which is almost 
as much a story-book as a book of study. Its 
real contribution to philology, though, is the 
saving grace of a work otherwise ephemeral— 
a work which may be laid on the shelf against 
the work of Borrow, in which juxtaposition it 
will shine like gilding on a prayer-book. 


Pre-historic Races of the United States. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

This volume, the author tells us in the 
preface, is intended as a compendium of our 
antiquities, as at present known. Every day 
is adding to our knowledge in this depart- 
ment of science as the Western States and 
Territories are explored, for these remains, 
whether burial-mounds, walled enclosures, 
forts or garden works, are found chiefly in 
the Mississippi Valley and the region west of 
the great river. So little was known of them 
forty years ago that the historian of the United 
States declared that the Mississippi Valley had 
no monuments, and ascribed the mounds and 
earthworks to the action of water. Dr. Foster 
gives the evidence of the antiquity of man in 
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Europe and America in human remains and 
works of art, describes the-Western earth- 
works, so numerous and extensive, and dis- 
cusses the question, Who were their builders ? 
On this point he has collected valuable evi- 
dence in the researches of Dr. Stimpson and 
himself into burial-mounds in Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana, from which he infers that the 
crania of the mound-builders were different 
from those of existing races of man, and 
particularly of the North American Indians, 
He concludes that the mound-builders were 
identical with the ancient races of Brazil and 
Central America, and not immigrants from 
the Old World. The volume contains a table, 
supplied by Dr. J. A. Lapham of Milwaukee, 
for the computation of the age of standing 
trees, which may be found useful and inter- 
esting; and it is furnished with numerous . 
illustrations. 
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